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ROME, [1ALY.——> 
International Tnstitute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Inciuded.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Method. Late director of S. S. in the 
Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method.” Latest developments in reading 
from the staff. 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


-Andor Pinter, 


ee OR Y. = MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and pn in A A 
ctures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musica'es, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 

















Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambouryg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 





SIGNOR A. | 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 
Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EATIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Vocal Studio. 

















INSTRUCTION. 


325 West 58th Street, New York 


AND MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture 
Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St 


New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES 
Pianist. 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-cighth St., New York. 


PROF. 





CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address : 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

a Et or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicians ship. 


Author of ‘Analytical Harmony,’ ‘Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music ALalysis,” ‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” ‘Guide to Practical Mu- 


sicianship’ a y 24 
New York City. 


119 West 43d Street, 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
1 horough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
55 West 92d Street, New York 


THE 


Friday evenings 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


BERENICE THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 





Boston. 

CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF paces 

2a Par treet, 


EDW ARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 








Boston. 





MMe. 


BRUCE W. HOBBs, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 





Boston. 


Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 
ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 

Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,’”’ New York 
or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher 
184 Commonwealth 


WELDON HUNT 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, 
H. G. TUCKER, 
53 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
_ le’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


10 Joy Street, 


Avenue, Boston, Mass 





Boston, Mass 


MR. 


Boston. 


JULES JORDAN 
Singing Teacher, Condu ctor, Composer 
Studios at Steinert Halli, Bost«-n, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Melodious Studies, Books |., Il., Ill, IV. 


For Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 














Catalogue free on application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; 


Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





SAMUEL HPPRPINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 


Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 








Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
CHILDREN'S COURSES, . 
ADULTs’ Courses, . . $54 to $180 per year 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS, $60 per year 

Send for New Prospectus. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room jo Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


2 ____ Room ag Steinert Hall, Boston. _ 
Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


Boston 











Boston. 


MAY SLEE PER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (1% | 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Residence: Newton, Mass 


ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Pierce Building, Copley Sqr iare Boston, Mass 





Mrs. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBEL L HUSSEY | 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert 
Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


Mme. AXELINE pE BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ Tbe woman's orchestra par excelience."’—N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


Permanent address: 628 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 
Copley Square School of Music, 


opley Square, Boston. 


$30 to $90 per year | 


STEPHEN TOWN SEND, 
Baritone Soloist and Tencies of Singing. 
Hal, Boston 


Studio 20: Steinert 


| J. MELVILLE HORNER, 

| BARITONE. 

Recital, Concert, Oratorio 

| 78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HU BBARD, 
VOCAL _—— - , 
mn Becton, bless. 








MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing. 
165 Huatington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera 








Steinert Hall, Boston 
|CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
| Teacher of Singing Circulars on aoe 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


| Miss EDITH E. TORRE - 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


Telephone 


| FRANCES MOSBY, 

DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO, 
Address: 

273 Madison Avenue, New York 


LT Won. Davol 


‘Sanders 


Vieli olois 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir 
Late with Berlin 
Philbarmonic 
Orchestra 
Concerts, Ensemble 
Instruction 
Address 
STEINWAY HALI 
New York 











ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ Offers wiahoot tact e : in Mus Art 
COLLEGE °°" 


1ti< &c 
Rev. ‘h. “. HaRt, Ph, D., Principal. 








_Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIAMOLAS. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 
Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 


my D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TE 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


ACHER 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 











Mh ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Basy Terms. 





YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


YOUs 
YOUR 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING i8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS 3Y 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PIANO 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











a 
FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic 

piano playing, is the natural 

result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction 


OF THE 


CLAVIER T 
COMPANY F 
PIANO 

SCHOOL R 


Begins Thursday, January 3, 1901. 
ENROLLMENT Day, WeoNespay, JANUARY 2, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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BERLIN, 18th June 
I have stating 


that I have a number of Virgil 


pleasure in 
Practice Claviers in use in the 


Stern Conservatoire 


Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor 


tunity of learning to appreciate 


the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There | 


that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 


is no question 


soon become indispensable to 

Pianists in their study, and for 

purposes of instruction. 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music. 


‘5s UmM-*& 














=e THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 

















UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We ' 





solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. F 


7 
At 














2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


\ BOSTON. 


STERLING 220s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New York Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











CY MNOLIA\ BREITKOPE & HARTEL, 


Displaces the Reed Organ, it Fast 16th Street, New York. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


FELIX MOTTL, 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. Y P P 
CHICKERING & SONS, ge. Pan and His Pipes. 


o7* = mS 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. f caine DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 


wt 
Distributers for North and South America. 












' (German and English Text) 


Price, 83.00. 





Oo. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


dl 
Voca/ Teacher, Choir Director, 
Bari: one Soloist. 

Pupils placed in paid choirs when 
capable Artists’ chamber concert a 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. tree 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 

‘ent 


ag VOCAL STUDIO, 


Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6, New York. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 














WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 





GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 











Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber. has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAU. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studlos and Halls, ‘*"isss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuracturens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


Boston and New work. 









































ALICE M. JUDGE, 
Singing and Piano (Virgil Method) 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
>” . Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adeiphi College; Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 





The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


Ga" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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MUSICAL 
November 17 


GEkMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7 


fiftieth anniversary commemoration 
of the founding of the Stern Con- 
servatory of Music stood well in 


foreground of musical proceed- 
the week 


tion of the jubilee 


past 


was 








n event which interested not o 
the musical circles of Berlin, but of 
ill Germany, for numberless are 
the threads which connect this old 
tution with the musical life of 


conservatory was 
y years ago by 
Theodor Kullak and 
Marx the number of 
Ac- 





pupils amounted to fourteen 








cording to the report of the 

son 1899-1900, just published, the 

tute had last ye 600 pupils, and the list of teachers, 

mong whom there re many renowned ones, shows 

xty-five names. The earnest work of all those who have 

S 1 in the course of these years at the helm of the 

nservatory and of those who have given their services 

s teachers has helped to develop it into its present 

ng condition Prof. Gustav Hollaender, who 

years has been director of the Stern Conservatory 

] ugh |} rt s well as his orgar ng gifts 

quired the right to take upor himself the honors also 

for those who before him filled the same responsible 

position. This fact was accentuated in the speech of the 
p tative the Government, Ministerial Direct 


celebration was 





the jubilee 


openec ist Saturday forenoon and in which honors in 
} pe of d ‘rations and titles were bestowed upon the 
rector a several of the oldest and best teachers of 


the conservatory. Then followed a number of speeches 





musical 
Russian Imperial Music 
} or, Von Timirjaseff; 
Academic High School, Professor Joachim; 
for Church Music, Pro- 
the Cologne 
congratulatory 


: 
tatives of -al and foreign 


for 





Institute 
repres¢ ntative of 
ll, held 


Radecke and as 


fessor 


Conservatory, Professor Klauwe 


| President Bing, of the Stern Singing Society, 


pec nes 
Iso founded by and named after the late Prof. Julius 
Stern, announced the donation of a fund for the wind 


Prof. E. E. 
legium, handed to 
Hollaender’s 


nstrumentalists orchestra 


of the pupils’ 
Taubert, in behalf of the teachers’ col 


thie gold medal, with Professor 


dire ctor a 
portrait, a silver reproduction of which is to be bestowed 
selected by a jury 


thanked in a 


best pupil to be 
Hollaender 


annually upon the 


of the teachers. Professor 


strong speech, in which he dwelt upon the merits of his 
predecessors, especially of the founder of the conservatory, 
whose widow was present in the assembly 


After this festive actus a concert took place, in which 
staff of teachers of the 
institute took an active s Miss Koch and Mrs. 
Nicklass-Kempner, Bernhard Dessau, Felix Dreyschock, 
Ernest Jedliczka, Heinrich Kiefer and Foerster. 
On the same evening 
Hall, in the 
present pupils of the conservatory participated 


the following members of the 


Anton 
a concert was given in the Bee- 


soloistic 


} 


thoven performance of which only 


On the 
last Sunday, an operatic pupils’ matinee was the 
at the Theater des Westens, 


next day 


attract while on the same 
evening. again at the Beethoven Hall, a concert took place 


institute made up the pro- 


Ion, 
in which former pupils of the 
gram, either as composers or as executants, and in several 
the double Professor Hollaender 
conducted all of unabating 
energy, circumspection and zeal, and the increased Con- 


instances in capacity 


these performances with 


servatory Orchestra did its share nobly. 


THE M 


srauch2 


























After all this music there was a craving for something 
for the inner man, and hence the festive banquet in the 
beautiful new glass hall adjoining the Phifharmonic cor 
cert | was a welcome affair and attended by hundreds 
of guest Here, too, numerous speeches and the reading 


of dozens of congratulatory telegrams were interspersed 
between the culinary offerings of an excellent menu 
@O®AG 
It med ately al er the stern Cor Ty he ste 
Singing S« y claimed my attention I i u I 
ganization, which once upon a time was the modernly spit 
ed rival of the venerable Singakademi d late y 
retrograded » a secondary position thr gI he ! 
quering guidance w which Prof. Siegfried O« ed his 
Philharmonic Chorus into the deserved first place But 
n the ier hand, this result seems t have d a reaw 
ening influence upon the leader eS Singing S 
ety, Pr F. Gernsheim, who, seeing S ething must 
e done in the way compe n, girace I s] s 1 
vent right into the don moder ral t He 
vas successful in finding a new work, w h for art 
merit has not been excelled in our sterile day of t 
unproductiveness since Tinel’s “Frat 1S Bu \ 


he latter work 


ed by Wagner only in a more o1 


ird manner, in instrumental effects 


is influen 





ess outw 1 
nerian harmonics the “High Song of I King S 
mon’s “Canticum Canticorun n the setting of the young 
Italian composer, Enrico Bossi, shows the appl stior 
and transferring of Wagner’s musico-dramatic principles 
upon a non-secular work. In this respect it is a first at 
tempt of great interest, and on t can be said t 
turned out considerable of a st s B si firs 
bre ks completely Ww th the conver! 1 « i torn tor 
in his “High Song of Love” there are no single closed 
” soli or duets, choruse I tive the old 
vides his work it three big sections 
acts of a music-drama, and each eated as 
i¢ ymplete j irt of a whole, just as Wagner prescribes ( 
be the case ith each act of an opera Bossi reaches this 
result in a masterly style, not only as far as the ind lual 
ization of each part is concerned, but a homogeneousness 
of the whole work, and interior coherency are gained 
through the application of Leit motive, the two principal 





are meant to 


ones of which 


which is symbolized by the old « 


orum: 





4 — EEE cnenineiememeeenn on 
Sass 
: a = ———e ——— =. 
" -— ee 
and the ceremonies of the Church, wl ich are characteriz¢ d 


by the following ancient Hebrew melody 


SS 
—— ee 





ind 


h the work, are 


most varied forms 


These two themes, which in the 





ever changing treatment recur all 


of the greatest importance, inasmuch as they are intended 


to lead the thoughts of the listeners allegorically into the 
latter is « 


The 
not in the errotic sense in which the 


onceived by the author 
“High Song of Love” 
was assuredly created by the royal poet, but the composi 
biblical c 


which 


meaning of the text 


tion. which is described by Bossi as a antata, is 
the the 
orthodox Christian commentators of King Solomon have 


With them the personages of the “Can 


setting to music allegorical meaning the 
found in his poem 

ticum Canticorum” represent in the bridegroom nobody else 
than Jesus Christ, while the bride is symbolical of the 
Church, or the Assembly of Believers in the New Faith. The 
out of the old 


intermezzo in 


battle by which the new Church is born 


synagogue is described in an orchestral 


which the above two themes are collidingly used with grea 
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reached with a l esurre ! y? g 
by the chorus re S Vv ‘ g ‘ 
second part of the work, w s truly ins} 1 W 
der ot worl p ‘ ‘ re n 
p ti¢ It y n 
» the fact t B ‘ pe 
so made use H \ y ng I 
the Fifteenth P p the 
gmen 1 . D tency 
5 1s s ‘ t 4 nt 
step é re ‘ t 
ongly O 
On the \ | | ‘ i he 
( I nd ecular type 
, 2 Catholic 
( | d ply é gious I 
, r } not } . wn ft I contempora 
( ny P r s, t Canticum 
( f | I B com 
f H W. N 
he pe ' nce eT ] Py ¢ r Gert 
s] dire vas re { gly 
guided ‘ I ra were t 
ed. The part e were dé 
ledly w sung by M J 1 D m Frank 
t-on-Main, and §S m Dresden. Hence 
e reproductior y be goOOK ( nd it 
é ed e pp é re é 
The ' r per d wit Gon r Concer for or 
gat or by H lel, in w Professor Reimann 
‘ t t ed with 
sie .4 d pat CS t © oo ae he reproduc 
t ‘ rag b S wo § ts mentioned 
, M lenny A ¢ M srs. Tungblut 
1 Arlberg, t t f r S y manner 
> AC 
Sig 1 St g Be Hall 
1 I 1 ( \ re I vy < his 
wn works g ‘ t 1 many 
s I t t 1 ed the 
P ewski f y é s pt f that 
Q | S d ) t Delibes, had 
musical peop sit ¢ 
program was as follows 
S D g 
A \ 
\ 
AI . 
A 
( 
4 
A 
Ss } 
R P ) 1 dis 
5 " y 
1 ew I 1 re t 
| 1 (y I ; 
‘ r | ‘ t \ ’ 
l W ¥ ‘ © y ; 
1 y ¢ acte gh sw 1 
f { s. ) G S ec playing his 
Ww u | t { T t t = 4 
nore than sp ox ‘ ga 
S I ible I I * vd I ire Ww ‘ un 
ler n so tl less s WI! r he would develop 
more warmth and beauty « ne and more plasticity if he 
played a ré nefu ( indecided 
yuestior is iras B n¢ but you w pr b 
ably have a chat t g y s s I lea from 
reliable source t t M (y nt \ t the United 
States in the near luture 
Mr. Stojow plaved the 1 part of the last nt 
ber, and showed ¢ p n just the 
Same measur s Mr G s ] v1 } i g 1 
violinist 
And now ast é p S wski has keen 
sense for ¢ = Soon . 
themes ire 0 < I 1 1 n 
trapuntal sk s far greater 1 s n, but 
ere is much great usi e ¢ P were 
possessed of these same virtues nd W s first t p 
t ns were comparat vely « st 4 s mu 
s how ¢ s née \ 1 
om serious lerat s y a 
melodic flow The whole evening e bit 
real song His works sound } vere afraid to let 
things run—afraid that s l wou not be 
original 
The first movement of the sym} y contai the best 
deas and shows the best thematic development, but even 
here restless avoidance of uity is evident 
The second movement suffered n rom his characteris 











tic limitations, for it proved an arid succession of short 
breaths. 

The Molto Vivace is a fine piece of 
It employs the resources of the 
most skillful manner and is full of startling combinations, 
which, however, are always the natura! outgrowth of situa- 
They therefore but significant. This 
number is a splendid show piece for an orchestra of artists. 


instrumentation. 


modern orchestra in a 


tions. sound new, 


The closing movement of the symphony is of no great 
value, considered from any standpoint. 

The violin concerto is really no solo piece, and in it 
even more than in the other numbers of the program I 
missed melody. The composer almost forgot himself in 
the last movement, where the solo violin begins a melodic 
episode—not too original, nor too intense—but Stojowski 
says “off with its head” as soon as he realizes his momen- 


tary weakness. I was so tired by my fruitless search for 
the melodic threads upon which the composer should have 
strung the tonal attractions of the symphony and concerto, 
that I felt unfitted to judge of the My 

abandoned the field. I heard that used 
orchestral instrument, 


mind 
the 


rhapsody 
Stojowski 
sounds 


and that the 


mostly 


Piano as an 
nitted by 
but more of an impression I cannot claim to have retained 

of the final number upon the program 
This young man can have no great future as a composer, 


the combined forces were pleasing, 


unless he develops and yields to greater plasticity in his 
diction. At present he seems to be suppressing whatever 
he may feel 


®a® 


melodic tendency 


At the second élite subscription concert of the newly 
organized Berlin Tonktinstler Orchestra, the double attrac 
tion of Willy Burmester, as soloist, and the young court 
3runo Walter, for the first time officiating as 
Kapellmeister. had drawn to he Deutscher Hof concert 
hall than had been the case for the first 
entertainment of the cycle. 

Burmester rmed the Beethoven Violin 
that virile, broad and noble style for which he has acquired 
and which has 
his unprece- 


conductor, 
a larger audience 


perfo Concerto in 


in Germany a reputation second to none 


just been upheld and corroborated also by 


dented suecess in Vienna, where at a concert he gave in the 
large Musikvereinsaal, he was called out no less than 
twenty-eight times. A second concert, in which he is to 
play the Tschaikowsky and a Spohr Concerto, _will be 


Long Distance Telephone: 
Harrison 2255. 
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At Budapest the stormily 
enthusiastic reception with which he met also stands in 
dire contrast with the non-success Burmester achieved in 
New York. On January 13 he will play for the first time 
in Paris at a concert of Colonne, and between Vienna and 


given in Vienna on the 29th inst 


Paris he has engagements in many of the larger towns of 
Germany. Why was this eminent virtuoso not justly appreci- 
ated at his full value in the United States? You ought to 
have heard him in the Adagio from the seventh concerto of 
Spohr, or in the Bach G minor Fugue, which both 
performed with absolute plasticity of style and rarest tech- 
nical perfection, coupled with pure and healthy tone. The 
audience last Tuesday night literally went wild over Bur- 
were demanded of 
Witches’ 


were 


mester, and no less than three encores 


him, among which, of course, was the Paganini 
Dance.” 

The new orchestra, enlarged on this occasion to seventy 
five performers, in order to do justice to the score of Ber- 
lioz’s fantastic symphony, did better than it had been able 


to do under its first conductor. Mr. Walter held his forces 


well in hand, and despite some accidents, such as may 
happen also in older organizations, the ensemble was be- 
yond cavil. The novelty at this concert was a funeral 


narch from Hans Pfitzner’s opera “Die Rose von Liebe1s 
The work, was last year reproduced 
in a concert performance under the composer's direction, 
if not abso 


A second 


garten.” as a whole, 
and I had then the impression that it is crazy, 
lutely unmusical stuff from beginning to the end 
hearing of the Funeral March strengthens me in this be- 
lief, certainly as far as this excerpt is concerned 


©A® 
Among minor concerts of which I attended some, at 
least in part, I may mention as worthy of mention the 
first of four concerts by the new Berlin Ladies’ String 
Orchestra. The conductor is Willy Benda, and by means 


and energetic arm movements he manages to 
under the concise control of his 
numbers, the ladies, with 
gave Handei’s Tenth, 
Volk 


fairly 


of very large 
hold his musical “bevy” 
baton. Besides 
more than one string to their bow, 
Concerto, for string orchestra, and 
and pretty Serenade in F major, in 
telling fashion, and dynamic ensemble 

Marie Romaneck brought the pro 
gram by the artistic delivery of two groups of Lieder by 
Delibes, Forpetest and Massenet. 


some smaller 


the D minor 
mann’s dainty 
with good rhythmic 
into 


vocal variety 


S chumann, 


ANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Directors of Concerts and Musical Artists. 


Alfred Reisenauer, at the first of four piano recitals at 
the Bechstein Saal, performed the Bach F major Italian 
Concerto, Mozart’s C minor Fantaisie and Sonata and 
Beethoven’s Hammer Clavier Sonata. A big program 
I was sorry I could not attend, but gladly report on reli- 
able authority that the pianist was in excellent trim and 
played in a manner that was described to me as “worth 
hearing.” I mention his name, because he is one of the 
few pianists of rank whom you have not had as yet as a 
visitor in the United States. 


©A® 


The first of three chamber music 
Finck instrumental trio, also at the Bechstein Saai, brought 
as piéce de résistance the Gernsheim F major Trio, with 
the composer at the piano, and hence in an authoritative 
performance, which would have been still more enjoyable 
if the two string performers, Messrs. Finck and Schratten- 
holz, had displayed a trifle more temperament. The work, 
however, was received with much applause, for 
Professor Gernsheim thanked with bows from the podium 

The Sembrich Italian opera troupe did not leave Berlin 
without fulfilling its promise of a production of Donizetti's 
“Don Pasquale,” which, notably by the late 
Francis Saltus, who was a great Donizetti admirer as well 
as connoisseur, is considered that master’s best work. The 
opera had not been given in Berlin for many decades, and 
and in this perfect way of per 
formance a not only very but also highly en 
joyable novelty It is certainly the best comic 
and in point of invention is surely as 
Donizetti’s better known and more 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” as far as 
beats both these operas in 
instrumentation and raffinement of facture. With all this, 
the music is full of humor, and this of so enticing a nature 
that the public was carried away with the spirit of it and 


soirées of the Franz 


which 


by some, 


to me it was an absolute, 
interesting, 
one of 
operas ever written, 
rich and fresher than 
popular works, such as ‘ 


wr the perennial while 


workmanship is concerned it 


applauded as lustily and seemed as gay as I have ever seen 
an audience at an performance. Of course, da 
capo demands were but this was one of the few 


operatic 
numerous, 
chorus redemanded per 
the 
fine 


times where I saw an operatic 


due to 
also to the 


with a vim. In part was this 


but in no small degree 
drilled Italian chorus under the 


sistently and 
of the 
of the 
and effective 


charm music, 


excelle ntly 


direction of Maestro Bevignani 


singing 


rous ing one 
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° 9 oT ’ . ” ” ~ s 
of the best and most routined chefs d’orchestre that can be with the vorspiel; Telepono’s Leave Taking,” are com- Gertrude Bennett’s Recital 
. . wh sd 
found anywhere in the wide world pleted in poetry, piano and orchestral score. The poem 
If it were not for th. tew flukes committed by the in- of the “Illiad,” which forms the fifth and sixth sections SSISTED by Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke, the 
- - f. > oT > > ~ 4 ” al ~ > - D 2 ic = ‘ 
ferior tenor Pandolfini, a mediocre son of a great father f “The Homeric World,” s also completed, and the music A dramatic soprano, Miss Gertrude Bennett, a young 
the performance would have been one of the best I ever is nearly so Nausikaa,” with the preluds The Sirens pers ng actress, gave a dramatic recital in the smal 
witnessed. Sembrich was superb vocally and in excellent will shortly have its first production at the Dresden Roy the Waldorf-Astoria last Thursday afternoon 
' ‘ 7 y y : liverv o her + ( 7 LSE 
spirits as far as acting and general delivery of her part ypera Hou [he audience was distinctly fashionable and very cordial 
_ were concerned She drove the old bachelor’s belated mar DAS In her selections Miss Bennett showed a wide range of 
meen nad if I H ‘ . ‘ » . : : : . 
riage feelings out of him with a vengeance, and he, Don Jacob Rubinstein, the only surviving son of Anton Ru- sketches and verses. Her numbers were 
as » f in Tavecchi ipersonato ! 6] > 
Pasquale, found in Tavecchia an in = nator im Whom  binstein, has lately fallen incurably insane. He is now Dora Versus Rose Dobs 
hictr »* ons \e oO l < ] ac ) > . , | t \ 
histrionic ability and consummate vocal art held each other at a maison de santi in Paris, where his mother and sister cke i Ferry Ma " 
] ‘Ee is an Oo s g to S Ss itable Ss r ’ i it en a t Deissier 
balance His parlando upon sung tones is inimitable A are attending him Up to last winter the young man, Moth a aw 2 
: i. . ae Pema ” my ak * : “ a r su rily an th x lanc 
you will have a chance to witness a production of “Don who was the very image of his father, was the music critic , et Sous-Lic ur Guillon 
Pasquale with the same cast in the United States soon, I 45 in. Rossia. Last summer, however progressive brain Ode 5 Sinaia Shelley 
don’t want to go into ecstasies over it too much, lest I paralysis was proven by the specialists, and the f: b Mae —s k 
es oO P ‘Ipatio to si vid heich - th ¥i e : . | aby eld 
raise your anticipation uch a giddy height that they jj... made such rapid progress that now Jacob Rubinstein Sy - = 
21 i » y 
cannot be fulfilled is in a dying condition WW : Ml a aaans 
> AG 
7 , : , D9 AC e ( songs are elsewhere reviewed in this 
The next novelty at the Royal Opera House will be 
. ’ ‘ ” 1 1 \ us der Ohe ourt plan played r i il \ \ COURLE 
Hans Pfitzner’s “Der Arme Heinrich which is now oe es © . =F , ; ee M 
‘ . riesty th mpres i ¢ man at Potsdar ast Si b gn ‘i adeline Schiller 
being rehearsed, and is to be brought out in the beginning Majesty the Empre { Germany, at | Sam Sa ty 
. . . 7 ight. compositi s I secthoven y szt, Schu £ 
of December. Kapellmeister Walter will conduct, and the ™8&"t, a ieee by Beethoven, Wagner-Li , 
° 7 T d so 0 o! I ) 2) ks 
two principal parts will be impersonated by Miss Destinn 4, 4ne a oa oe we 
and the tenor Krauss 2 A® 
| DAC On Thursday afternoon Music Director Heinrich Porge Clarence Eddy. 
, ¢ > te ) . faerie Poval ( > ‘ < - 7 | , ‘ e . ¢ > »< rr ‘ root ' 
| Marie Goetze, our famous Royal Opera House con- died at Munich rather suddenly. He was born at Prague | HE following notice gives evidence that Clarence Eddy 
tralto. « spl} iat y hers hb wing the gas ; -— = - - 2. 8 - » a eornseasent : . 
tralt ame near asphyxiating ¢ y d zg ga n 1837, where early in life he made the acquaintance delights even the most critical audiences 
et in her sleeping apartment open y accident Her [iszt, and became one of the first followers of the modern : P ear ( e Eddy 
, ? : rare lelig I a ot -G 
maid found her in a comatose condition near the window  <c} composers. In 1860, he went to Vienna, wher , I Pre erian Church la 
in the morning and it took some time before she recov e espoused the cause Richard Wagner, upon whoss 4 é ‘ Mr. Eddy per 
ered her senses Now she is out of danger and will sing idvice he was later called Munich as teacher of p _— ‘ 4 ates re wits 
« c 4 € i¢ i ny c music at 
again next Monday night nd composition at t onservatory founded by Hans , . 
) ) P ‘ p ea € penetrating 
SAG Bulow. Fr 1863 his a ty u é prog F n rece put in t 
— pai. Sasi nd among his writings ar st prominent the pe wa wort ¢ i qualities and admis 
Bungert’s “Homeric World,” which comprises six sec 3 : : 5 ecte " , M 
‘ _ Bee Nin Symphony de Richa : ' —) s 
tions, is said to be nearly completed. The four first por a ‘ ; i play prog ea ionstrated 
1 , : " Wagne 872 the Bayreu Fe al pe ances ‘ 
tions, which forn e fi plet ycle t vork, ‘ : J ; B ; ' ‘ r gan E 
1870 1877 ind the rene »ay "es < ck sen ette 
Kirke P ‘ \ , det 
ee c Oo R perforr es (1876 He n these rehearsals . pee o* app om 
\ a vorsple ‘ ( X¢ as . Ss € nd ha 
be iderable extet usn d ¥ _oogl ; ; 
he spe lelen irip Od n Deat | 1 fa tw g 
\ n dire ! I gt Singing i M Mir 
° 1 « - ‘ & ‘ & s ¥ ' 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Society Mur brougl it in ad ( ( ( p Vesey, of Na e. Her first nu Farewell, } 
societies works by Wagner, Lis B Corne ¢ ar © tae ence pres 
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rt ne and I ted 
i] ‘ g prog nore suited 
> AG 
Miss Ve 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. ' “9 é 
F . — af ere pe ‘ i q € c l 
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Learning in America COURIER <¢ ng « past week were Th Re s M Vese e pg e ex 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. ditor e English and Ameri Register, at Ber yuisite pleasure, as W e heard 
The finest structure - existence devoted exclusively to a Conrad Ansorge, the pianist; J. Carle Bell, vocalist an . I otis 
} 1 le . . . . 
Musical College. student of philosophy at the Berlin University, from M 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION Vernon, Ol Miss Ina Chris t nmend ? i _ "i 
by Mi Fant Edgar Thon ( eco FI ; Elizabeth Clifford Williams Sing’. 
by Miss Fannie Edgar TI S t ] g 
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GO MVSICLAML CLVBS. 





MONG those who took part in an “ 





Open Day” 


marshal, executive committee, 


Renouf, 


Painchaud; 
Mrs. N. P. 
James. 


Alfred Dugre; 
Miss Emma St. Pierre and Edmond 
©®A® 
Miss Blanche Altheimer, and Prof. Bruno 
Michaels, violinist, were engaged by the Musical Coterie, 

of Little Rock, Ark., for a concert on November 15. 
O©AaA® 
The Musical Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
opened its season with an interesting program, selections 
from “Carmen” 


soprano, 


Woman’s 


being among the features 
®A©® 


instrumentalists 


attractive 


Wakefield, 
“Cadet Orchestra,” 


Mass., have 
members in- 


Talented in 


united in forming a the 


cluding W. L. Ward, Everett H. Hadley and James H. 
Keough. 
©A® 
The Laurier Musical Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a 


creditable recital on December 5, Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, 
Hugh E. Williams and Arthur Rowe Pollock being the 
soloists. 


©®A® 


Miss Rice, Miss Fobes, Miss Hawes, Mrs. Stevens. Mrs 























session held last month by the Youngstown White, Miss Wood and Mrs. A. M. Smith were performers 
(Ohio) Morning Musical Club were Miss ata recital held in November by the Rossini Club, of Port- 
THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. Thorn, Mrs. Gilmer, Miss Lightbody, Mrs. land, Me. 
Vinnedge, Miss Howard, Mrs. Thornton, ©®A® 
t ce ec “ya es nt tog we _ aoa Mrs. Weick, Miss McKeown and Mrs. An- The Gretna Club is the name of a new musical organiza- 
me tiete 20 Snes Se Sane eS ees Cee, series. tion in Mansfield, Mass., the Misses L. Leavitt, Glen 
intellectual and artistic tendencies of the nation. oR oe Bate “ : , : 
: neti co ee ; : seg sates and Eva Hodges being respectively president, secre- 
THE MUSICAL COURIER proposes to stimulate it into The Philharmonic Society, of Mobile, Ala, is holding tary and treasurer. 
still greater sphefes of activity. It therefore offers ;ehearsals. ©ac 
three great premiums on the following conditions: ©a® , , , ; 
a : 7 f F : ; Officers of the Baltimore (Md.) Oratorio Society in- 
i > = . rhe Friday Morning Club, of Worcester, Mass., is clude George T. M. Gibson president William Knabe 
FIRST PREMIUM. studying Mendelssohn’s works. ran, ee os ; ae 
J vice-president; Charles W. Hatter, Jr., treasurer, and 
To the Musical Club that sends the greatest num- ©G©Aao® Hugh Jenkins, secretary. 
ber of paid annual subscribers to THE MUSICAL Mr. Mollenhauer has recently become director of the ©®A©® 
COURIER from this date until June 1, 1901, a first- Salem, Mass., Oratorio Society Under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale of Lincoln, 
class passage from New York to Bayreuth and return ©A©® Neb., the first of a series of three recitals was given by 
for one person, including tickets to the Nibelumgem = The Saturday Musical Club, of Niles, Mich., lately Mrs. Laurence O. Weakley, contralto, assisted by Miss 
Cycle and a performance of “ The Flying Datchman ” geyoted an afternoon to Hindel’s life and compositions, Ella O. Givens, accompanist. 
and of * Parsifal,” the person to be selected by the ©Aa® ane 
Club winning the premium. re a y Ts Er Te A Signe 
cating si Pepupeck< C. Landry have organized igs Jessie Goodwin, Miss Jennie Adkins, Miss Ethel 
SECOND PREMIUM. a “studio club,” which is under the leadership of E. F. Randolph, Miss Emily Tyler, Mrs. Bowen, Mr. and Mrs 
W aterhouse, W. F. Tebl P 1 Mr. Whit ‘ ont +} 
‘a a - ebbetts ane Mr lite are new members ol the 
To the Club sending the {second largest number of OA® Anniston (Ale.) Masical Club 
¢ ° . “ - a . A ist AAla.) 2 sical | 
paid annual subscribers from this date until June 1, For a recent recital the St. Cecilia Club, of Rockford, 
1901, an artistic piano made by one of the well- IIl., engaged the Misses Mary Florence Stevens and ®A® 
known high-grade piano manufacturers of the United Nellie Morell. The Mozart Symphony Club, of Eaton Rapids, Mic 
States. O®Aa® succeeded last month in giving a commendable concert, 
THIRD PREMIUM. Students in Cherry Creek, N. Y., have formed a musical the soloists including Richard Stolzer, ’cellist; Miss Mari 
society, Miss Ethelyn Clapp being president and Louis Storn and Mr. Blodeck, violinists. 
To the Club sending the third largest number of Day secretary. ©A® 
paid annual subscribers between new and June 1, OAC ' : ‘ ~~ + Pitel Pe held 
1901, one hundred dollars’ worth of sheet music, the Ladies prominent in the musical circles of Sturgis, Mich., The Tuesday Musical ¢ — o! he a is v he . 
said sheet music to be selected by the Ciub for its use. have organized a “Cecilia Club,” which will give musical ™°S""8 07 December 4, when atk oR En Shera 
; Ae Boggs, Miss McLean, Mrs, Rank, Miss Bender, Miss 
and literary programs nightly. : 
st Ft Osa Beach, Miss Ward and Miss Lang contributed musical 
: : selections, 
rhese subscriptions should be sent in weekly as For a concert on December 3, the Diatonic Club, of Al- ©a® 
they are secured, instead of waiting until the expira- bany, N. Y., secured the services of Miss Grace Rathbone : ae _ 
tion of the time, to THE MUSICAL CLUB DEPART: patton, Dr. John Spensley and the Ehricke Quartet. A sumer Sf gupetnes is Sarale, Rise : 4 ey “aa 
MENT of THE MUSICAL COURIER, St. James ©ao themselves into a grand opera company, the o cere Demy 
Building, 1131 Broadway, New York City. They ii , ? Tes tua A - ~—— George W. Stevens, president; Mrs. Harry Dachter, vice 
. Characteristics of the Style of Edward Grieg” was the _* I Oe 1 Pyl mee Wal 
should not be sent in bulk, but should be mailed as , ‘ eee , president; Mrs. Lenora Sherwoor yie, secretary, - 
: subject of a paper read lately by Mrs. Clara A. Korn ; i aie Bratind wil Santen anal 
secured, with the names and addresses of the sub- - ? ; De. , dron Laskey, treasurer; Bradior« ee, GEC, oe 
; before the Tuesday Musical Club, of Orange, N. J. ‘ d a: aren 
scribers, together with the postal-order or check, . : Ernest L. Owen, accompanist é oF 
naming at the same time always the Club. A state- ©G@ae® A local authority states that “financially, the company 
ment of the names of the subscribing clubs and the The Columbia College Musical Society will be at Car- is strong, and artistically first class 
numbers of their subscribers will be published for "egie Lyceum, New York, for a series of afternoon and Oae 
the knowledge and information of the clubs compet- ¢Vening events, extending from February 13 to 23. In the course of the sixth annual meeting of the New 
ing for these premiums. The minimum number of ©aA® lersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs music was in 
subscribers per club must be 10 for the first premium. The Union Musical, of Biddeford, Me., has elected these troduced, one of the sessions being thus outlined: Instru 
The annual subscription for THE MUSICAL officers: Chaplain, Rev. N. Canuel; president, Alfred mental music, Miss Leonora Dally; greetings Irom gu — 
COURIER is $5. Old subscriptions or renewals Bonneau; vice-president, James Boucher; secretary, Thos. “England in Egypt,” Hon. Ernest H Crosby; vocal solo, 
are not to be included in this premium offer. Cantara; treasurer, C. F, Cardinal; musical director, P. L, Mrs. Joseph J. Burger, “The Sweetest Flower,” | Van der 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, IN DIANAPOLIS. 
ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BARITONE.—a_ ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
° Opera. Oratorio. 
The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SLU ADA WILLAR 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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e, 

id Stucken, “Supposing,” Bischoff; discussion, Resolved, 

That There Is a Lack of Humor in the Club Life of 

Women,” Mrs. Cynthia Westover-Allen, Mrs, Franklin 

10 H. Haliday and many others; president's address, pres- 
e, entation of new officers; Federation song 

> A ® 

Under the auspices of the executive council of the New 

" York Women’s Philharmonic Society, a concert was re- 

1S cently given in Carnegie Lyceum, Madame Katherine 

Evans Von Klenner, Mrs. George Evans and Miss Laura 

Sedgwick Collins constituting the competent committee 

e of arrangements. As its experienced promoters must 

have felt, and as many persons in the audience were ready 


a to admit, the interesting program was of an unreasonable 


and non-professional length, sufficient to challenge at- 
tempts at satisfactory detailed criticism 
a Orchestra, Serenade Volkmann 
Miss Martina Johnstone, condu r 
a Vi the Misses Tidd, Phelps, Ballade, Lows I 
l k ] Smith, Edd M n, Cohr V l 
S na and Eddy Misses Burky 
Crane and Mrs, ¢ en, a ed by 
Mr. Holla bass 
p 
> I Re r g Ww N | Bizet 
M N I wsk 
i Amy | € piar depa 
Harp—dZither 
Voll I c ger Berger) 
Mr Kitty Berger 
Baritone— 
( | Nera i & 
Longing MS.) ( 
The Hidalg Ss 
Sefior | lio ¢ r Mr Ant I , 
S \ e, | Ard 
M I N 
( M 1 J nst | 
I I 5 B 
Pv S S 
} Contre DD S 1 De 
Marche et I 
lag S Ne f r ‘ 
I V S 
\ I 
S D Re 
] Martir f i 
t, a r Kate 5 ab ga & 
man thie x icp ie 
I er in His I s QO Sheba ( 
I’r ( 
M Jennie D ‘ y En I 
bb € 
( ( 
M j I 1 Se k ( 
I \ 
( 
kK Hiver I r 
Db Kr Verg \ I 
La I i ( x I 
Mr I J Hor F. W. R re 
Le 
\ e ¢ I 
Lied S 
Herr Kar Grienauer, accompanied by Mme. Elizabeth Wickow 
Sopran 
M Fairlar 
A Song (w n f Mr N K St I 
Mr Eliza Northr kK St I 
Har} I Syl Ober t 
Mr Ant l g Behler 
Finale Lullaby I 
Miss D Mr Horne 
I , Kate Ste Bur r M Ma a J ne 
lu 
Oa ® 
The Lowville (N. Y Mi Club, which numbers sev- 
enty-five voices, has selected the ensuing officers: Presi 
det Edward Burdick Doolittle; vice-president, Mrs. \ 
Lansing Waters; secretary John Dale, and treasurer, 


has been ided that this chorus 


Arthur W. Johnson. It de 
take part in the Lewis County May Festival, for whic 


il 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Rio, William H. Reiger, Louisa Clary, Carl Dufft 


Anita 


and John Cheshire have been engaged 
O®AE 


Miss 


(Owens 


Madame Esmery, Mrs Maude Oakman, 
Mrs. Susie Wheless, Miss Annie 
Smith, Miss Powell, Mrs. D. D. Plumb, Miss Hans 
Mr. and Mr. 


Plumb, 


Stannard 


berger, Sherman Kimbrough participated 





in an attractive November concert given by the Verdery 
Music Club, of Augusta, Ga 
>AG. 

Haydn’s music sometimes seems to lack ¢ r wl 

pared with the rich and passionate musi Choy 
and to lack depth when compared with the th 
work of Beethoven. But it has beauties s 
the composer is at his best in a kind of music of a joyous 
light-hearted type This effect and others of Hadyn were 
beautifully rendered by the spirited sit and playing 
f the members of the club. Their friends « under i 


ga s for an hour very pleasantly spent.” Thus writes a 
critic who heard the ensuing Haydn program interpreted 
under the auspices of the Greenfield (Mass.) Music Club 
at a November musical Allegro ninth symphony, Miss 
Walcott and Miss Williams; Andante ninth symphony 
Mrs. Cornell and Mrs. Miner; Moderato ninth sona 
Miss Rogers; Finale ninth sonata, Mrs. Cornell; Cantabile 
Mesto, from string quartet, Mrs. Miner; Finale twe 
ymphor Miss Muray and Miss Allen; vocal selectio1 
Most Beautiful Appear,” from “Creation,” Miss Christir 
Hubbard; Cavatine No. 34, from “The Seasons,” Mrs 
Pott ‘In Native Worth,” Miss Lyons; “Song of Joy, 


from “The Seasons,” Mrs. Potter 


Endorsements of the Fletcher Music 
Method. 


Music Metho 
Miss Eve yn Ashton Fletch 
Institute A ppiied 


LETCHER d is taught 
York b 


America 


y 


n 














University of the State of New York, 212 
Fifty-1 eet, which institution ombi I é 
Metrop ( ege of Music, Me politan Conservatory 
Music, the Synthetic Piano Schoo e An an | 
ute f Normal Me is and the Fle er Music Method 
Scho¢ 
Ar g ers e Fle er Mus Me d 1 d 
by the f ywing prominent ed s and n cia 
M. Anagn director of the Pe s li ute, B 
Caven Barron, Director London Conservatory, London 
Henry Bre Leipsic 
Mrs. C. P. Bromley, Roche © 
Jean P nan-Brown, Bo 1 
He Butterw Bost 
Mrs. John Vance Cheney, ( ago 
Samuel W. Cole, B yn 
William ¢ director Guildhall Sc f Mu 
Londor 
Benjan Cutter, B 1 
Ferdinand Dewey, Temple College, Philadelphia 
J Di e Board Education, B 





Willian Boston 

H. M. Field, Leipsic 

Edward Fisher, director Conservatory of Music, Toron 

W. O. Forsyth, director of Metropolitan School of Music, 
Toronto 

Signor Garcia, London 

Prof. Elmer Gates, Chevy Chase, Md 

Eugene Gruenberg, Boston 


es 
Madame 
Le 
J Lat 


M. Harris, Mus. Do 
Hopel Boston 
New Yor! 


ig, Boston 


vekirk, 


» Kofler 











Leonard Liebling, N Y 
Alebrt A. Mack, Director St. Mary's S« l, Raleigh 
Emil Ma J i 
Dr. Wil \ New \Y 
J Orth, | 
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Kate S. ( n, Vice-I l ute Applied 
Mu N Yor 
Max We D W ( H ix 
Gilbert R. (¢ D r | Street Conservatory, 
Philadelp 
Gilmore Bry Dire D n C er ry, Dur- 
ham, N. ¢ 
M Kathar Fisk, Ne \ 
I by tl wing well-known con 
atori hoc 
[ | S Mu l 
I Ci I ry M I t 
To ( Mu 
| o J ( g Mt I 
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Leonora Jackson at Franklin, Pa. 
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a mastery é ¢ tru 
ent that was ‘ h se nm wa lly ap 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos an 
string instruments. 





Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 




















GLENN HALL 


TENOR.____..om 


MaNACEMEST HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


OUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 1 to 8 








MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


VorirIC Ez. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 
Address M. BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 


Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 East 33d Street. 
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Miss Ida McCabe has music classes at Winthrop and 
Gibbon, Minn. 

A branch of the Maine Music Festival Chorus will be 
organized in Kennebunk. 

The pupils of Miss Byrde Taggart gave a piano recital 
at Emporium, Pa., recently. 

A Thansgiving recital was given recently at Mrs. Graves’ 
school for girls, Norfolk, Va. 

Guy Norris Howe is the newly engaged choir master and 


organist of St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt. 
Miss Ferrenberg’s pupils gave a recital at 
Music Rooms, Hastings, Neb., November. 


Ormsby and Georg 


Ferguson’s 
in 
H 
Saffer gave a concert recently at Chattanooga, Tenn 
Herman Zoch’s fifty-sixth piano recital was given at the 
Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., in November 


Oscar Seagle, Keita Faxon, F 


Arthur H. Turner has just given the seventh of his free 
at the Church of the Unity, 


organ concerts last evening 
Springfield, Mass 

An informal piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss 
Almira Winslow at her home, 11 Chestnut street, Waltham, 
Mass., November 24. 


Tuesday, December 11, the faculty, orchestra and chorus 


of the Norfolk, Va., Conservatory of Music will give a 
concert at the Academy 
At Ogdensburg, N. Y., November 28, a musical was 


C 

given at the residence of Mrs. George E. Van Kennan. 
in by local artists 
The auditorium of the First Methodist Church, Remsen, 
MN. %., 
servatory of Music gave there last week. 
Miss Leta H. Dorman, assisted by Miss Emma Spierke, 
Hartford, and Mrs. Emilie Schneelock-Busse, gave a 
recital recently at Y. M. C. A. Hall, New Britain, Conn. 

A recital was given by Miss Harriet W. Wiley, assisted 
by Miss Victoria Johnson, contralto, and Miss May Moran, 
New Market, N. H., 


It was pat ticipated 


was crowded when the faculty of the Utica Con 


a recital 


of 


reader, at the Congregational Church, 


recently. 

J. E. Butler gave a second organ recital at Trinity 
Cathedral, Omaha, Neb., late in November, assisted by 
Mrs. J. Stewart White, soprano, and C. F. Steckelberg, 


violinist. 


Hans Albert, violinist, gave a concert Thursday, Novem 


ber 22, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Albert was 
assisted by Miss Elsie Sheldon, Mrs. Lyons, Miss Bessie 
Medley, Ralph Dunbar and Pryor’s Orchestra 

* G. Williams is arranging for a musicale to be 


Mrs. F 
1 at Milford, early in December for the benefit 
f the Mrs. Williams be 
by Miss Cora M. Whitney and Clarence A. Jones. 
The first concert of the Arthur Heft Symphony Orches 
place at Des Moines, Ia. Mrs. Edith 
the soloist, M. M. Alsbury, concert 


meister, and Arthur Heft, conductor. This orchestra is a 


Mass., 


Episcopal Society will assisted 


tra has just taken 


Adron Thompson was 


permanent organizatior 


George Crampton, baritone, of Colorado Springs and 
Col., gave his first song recital for the season on 
the evening of November 27 at Perkins’ F Arts Hall. 
Mr. Crampton was assisted by Rubin Goldmark, L. J. Sout 


ter and the College Glee Club 


Denver, 


ine 


given at Miss West’s school, 
November Miss Me 


An enjoyable musical was 


Leache-Wor d, Norfolk, Va., 30 


E. PRESSON ____ecemmmmties 


MILLE 


VOICE CULTURE. 7 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. | 








VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


} 


Millan furnished the instrumental music, and Miss Neely 
and William Richards the vocal selections. W. H. Jones 
was the accompanist. 

A recital for two pianos was given recently in the sales- 
room of C. A. House, North Main street, Washington, Pa., 
by Mrs. Rudolf Hanau and Mrs. Christian M. Young, as- 
sisted by Miss Eleanor Meyer, soprano. 

Mrs. Harriet Crafts, pianist, gave a concert in Berkeley, 
Cal., late in November. She was assisted by Miss Edith 
Russell, Miss Grace Winter and Miss Fannie Lawton, with 
Mrs. Hord and Miss Fern Frost, accompanists. 

The pupils of Frank J. McDonough gave a piano recital 
in Centennial Hall, Albany, November 27. They 
assisted by the Impett Male Quartet, composed of Thomas 
Edwin Humphrey, John Edward and George 


were 


Impett, 
Kewley. 

Wilhelm B. Stockwell, organist, assisted by James B. 
Ross, Miss Cora Woodbury, Mrs. Charles B. Perry and 
Charles E. Lovell, gave a recital at the Second Congrega 
tional Church, Millbury, Mass., recently. It was the sec 
ond of Mr. Stockwell’s free recitals and there was a large 
audience present. 

\ testimonial musical was given last week by Miss 
Nellie Davis, of Joliet, Ill., at the residence of Mrs. I. P. 
Rodman, Berkeley avenue, Orange, N. J. Miss Davis was 
assisted by Miss Charlotte Waiker, Miss Helen L. 
nolds, Miss Mabel O. Reynolds, S. Fischer Miller, Grant 


Dressler. 


Rey 


Odell and Louis R. 


Mrs. E. G. Buford, president of “The Academy,” Clarks 
ville, Tenn., arranged a recital there recently. Miss Louise 
Chambliss Burgess, director musical department; Miss 


Blanche Baird, Winfield orchestral director; Miss Gertrude 
C. Howard, 
Evans Saunders gave the program. 

Edward L. MacArthur, of Malden, formerly a resident 
of Melrose, gave a musicale in Stanwood Hall, Malden, 
Mr. MacArthur was assisted by Mrs. M. F. 
Barstow, Miss Lucie Tucker, T. L. Cushman, of Melrose. 
Miss Eleanor Manser, John W. Little, Miss Blanche Little 


assistant in piano and voice, and Miss Mary 


November 22. 


and E. H. Waso were the accompanists. 
Mrs. Minnie Mathis-Cox, Miss Annie Mathis, Miss M 
H. Kerbey, Miss Hutchinson, Denny Brisbin, R. G 


S. Hollingshead and William 


Coursin Street 


Baldridge, Richard James, J. 
H. Jones are to assist the McKeesport, Pa., 
Methodist Episcopal Church choir in the special song ser 
vice to be given on Sunday evening, December 23 

At the piano recital given by the pupils of Mrs. Helen 


Arthur at the Third Presbyterian Church, Williamsport, 


Pa., November 24, the following pupils took part: Miss 
Cheyney, Miss Armstrong, Miss Allen, Miss Chambers, 
Miss Steumpfle, Master Salada, Miss Huntington, Miss 


Staples, Miss Clinger, Miss Page and Miss Rutter. 

The organ recital given recently in the First Presbyterian 
N. \ Dinelli, the organist 
of the church, was attended by a large audience. Mr. 
Dinelli was assisted by the Schumann String Quartet, of 
New York, composed of Miss Louise Wood, first violin; 
Miss May Brown, second violin; Frederick Kircher, viola, 


Church, Orange, by Giuseppe 


and Giuseppe Dinelli, ‘cello. 

At a meeting held in the music rooms of Buckingham 
& Moak, Utica, N , @ 
other music festival in 
meeting were A. L J 7 
Hoxie, Prof. T. L. Roberts, W. Miller, E. A. 
Ballou, F. E. Swancott, John S. Davies, Elliott Stewart, 
John L. 


recently it was decided to hold an- 
the near future. Those present at 


the Barnes, John L. Earll. John C. 


George 


John T. Garvey, Louis D. Tourtellot and others 
Earll was made chairman 

The first musical of this season was given by pupils of 
Professor Bonn, at his studio, 59 Brown street, Rochester, 
N. Y., late The program was given by 
Elmer A. Fitch, Eugene Miss Katherine C. 
land, Miss Gertrude Keenan, Miss Lillian Kinney, Miss 
Anna Kinney, Miss Loretta Kavanagh, Miss Clara Can- 


in November 


Sonn, Scho 








Address : 





naby, Miss Ruth A. Porter, Miss Fannie M. Puffer and 
T. J. Mitchell. 

Miss Neely, Mr. Whidditt, Mr. Richards and Miss 
Raynor gave a concert at Norfolk, Va., on November 22. 

Miss Annie M. Parry-Bundy gave a pupils’ recital No- 
vember 30 at Unity Church, Topeka, Kan. The young 
people were assisted by Miss Josephine Hopkins, of Kan- 
sas City; Miss Laura Taylor, Mrs. Emma Pruitt-Lackey 
and Clark Dailey. 

For some time past Miss Kate L. Deering has been 
conducting a numberof classes in musical kindergarten 
at Buchanan, Mich., and the course was closed with a re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. E. S. Roe. The recital was 
given by the kindergarten pupils, assisted by a number 
of private pupils of Miss Deering. 

Among the local talent taking part in a recent concert 
at Little Rock, Ark., were Mesdames Henry 
George L. Meyers, Morris M. Cohn, Gerry Lyman, De 
E. Bradshaw and Simpson; the Misses McConnell, Camp 


Lyman, 


bell, Longley, Lillian Hughes, Dell, Phillips, Feild, Vance 
Messrs. Panther Butterfield 

An interesting musical was given recently at the resi- 
dence of J. C. Ritter, Verona, Pa. Pittsburgers on the 
program were Frank M. Hunter, the tenor, who has just 


and Gates, and and 


Pittsburg aiter a nine years’ course of study 
Italy, and Miss Nellie Miller, the 
The honor guest was Frederic Gottlieb, 


returned to 
at 


known soprano. 


Florence, well- 
director of Music Hall, Baltimore. 

Miss Estelle Valck, violinist, and her pupils gave a re- 
N. M., November A 
trained orchestra, with Miss Valck as director and violin- 
Miss Wakefield, clarinet- 
and Miss Wallace, pianist, took part. A paper 
“The skill 
and thoroughness of the talented and thoroughly trained 
Miss The all the 


pupils spoke of careful, thorough teaching much at 


cital at Albuquerque, in well- 


ist; Mrs. Plummer, cornetist; 
local 


the 


ist 
ist, 


said: recital gave eloquent evidence of 


instructress, Valck performance of 
and 
tention to technic, as well as to the mastery of the spirit 
of music.” 


November 


Plantsville, Conn 


Hall, 


season in 


In Pythian 22, the 


of the 


H. Matthews 


Was given 


Miss 


musical by 


Robert Those taking part were: 


Florence Cummings; the quartet of St. Paul’s Church, Mer 
iden; Miss Georgietta Whittaker, contralto of the First 
Congregational Church, of Meriden; Mr. Matthews, Mr 
Belknap, Miss Mary Lowe, of Meriden; Miss Abegail 
Merwin, of Berlin; George D. Belknap, of Meriden; Mas 
ter Albert Betteridge, Miss Bertha Louise Vibberts, Miss 


Florence A. Wood, of Wallingford, and B. H. Matthews 

\ recital by pupils of Prof. Henri J. Faucher and Mrs 
Faucher was given recently in Providence, R. I rhose 
participating were Reuben Stafford, Ruth Viall, Joseph I 
Simpson, May J. Murphy, Raymond B. Jackson, Annie 
Keenan, Sadie Devine, Abbie Philpot, Mabel E. Olney, 
Annie Colton, Julia J. Murphy, Katherine E. Murphy, 
Mamie Dolan, Frank Brown, Etta McGannon, Josephine 
Serror, K. J. Murphy, Mamie Bouchard, Victor Richter, 


Marie Appleton, Arthur Viall, Edward Sweeney, Harry 
J. Philpot, Willie Faucher, Nellie McElroy, Irene Gay and 
Millie Sullivan. 


Pueblo, Col., has a symphony orchestra organization 


which was perfected at a meeting held in the Board of 


Trade Hall early in November. All of the prominent mu 
sicians in the city were present and the organization starts 
drawn from the various orches 


probably the 


off with twenty members, 

in the j 
piano player in the State, will be the director, and other 
officers were elected as follows: Frank L. Goff, manager; 
Will H. Samuel, Matt librarian 
Rehearsals will begin immediately, and the first public con 


tras city. Francis Schwinger, finest 


secretary, and German, 


cert will be given the first of the year 


A Bach recital for the benefit of the music students 


was held in the parlor of the Presbyterian College, Char- 
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poser was read, and then Miss Cornelia Norwcod played 
Miss Nellie Tate sang “My Heart 
3ach’s peculiar joyfulness. 


3ach’s “Invention.” 
Ever Faithful,” as illustrating 
Miss Mary Ramsey played the Fugue in C minor, which 
solo I Knew Much 
showed the exquisite pathos of 
“Ave Maria,” also 


one of Bach’s most 


was followed by a vocal Grief,” by 
Miss This 
3ach’s genius, and the third song, 
rendered by Miss 


devotional efforts, adapted by Gounod 


Leinbach 


Leinbach, was 


in Schenectady N.Y 
the Schenectady 
by Miss Virginia K 
Mary’s Guild. Those 
part were Miss Katherine Marvine, Miss Ger 
Moody, Mrs. F. J. Bacon, Miss Virginia K 
Eddy, Charles Ehricke, F. J. Bacon, Edwit 
Adolf Dahm-Petersen, S ] 
members are: Miss M. Bailey, Miss H 
Kabele, Miss K. Marvine I 
Norman McFarlane, Master Raymond 
C. L. Prince, Miss M. Shaw, Miss A 
Williamson, Master Cl ] I 
Master Joseph Tracey, A. D. Brooks, J. G. Cool, W. D 
Hodgson, C. M. P. Hunka, L. Potter, R. F. Paige, | 
Swart, E. B. n 
son, J. K 


master. 


\ musical was given December | 
members of the faculty and pupils of 
Music, assisted 


auspices oO! St 


by 
( onservatory ol 
the 


Young, under 


who took 
trude B 
Young, H. 1 
Place, George’s choir, whose 
Kennedy, Master 
Newhouse, Mrs 


Carl Heinzen’s Appearance in Paris. 





HIS violin artist, who prides himself on being an Amer 
T ican, has, since his first appearar in England in 
June, 1898, with Patti, been constantly bec« ng better 
known and more 

\ lone e€ pap ‘ i eC inant 1 
pplauding t rious tu playing would be 
hong one aes \r 2 I ¢ Hie ] es Tele 
graph, Post Globe. Standard. Daily News. Leader, Observer 


Musical News 


Musical Times Musical Standard, Strad 


Irgus, MusicaL Courter, } 07 re Post, Shields’ News 
and papers of Harrowgate, Leeds, Eastbourne, Darwin, 
Newcastle, Watford, Hastings, Blackburn, &« 

The player naturally felt timid before Paris début, but 

has passed, and not only safely, but triumphantly trav 
ersed 

His appearance on the occasion of the recent concert or 
ganized for the benefit of e Galves sufferers was a 
long step for him in the way of a successful career 

The pieces chosen to indicate style were “Légende,” 
by Carl Bohn d Ir u Scher by David 
\ xg ( st 1 thoughtful 
musicians e audie wer ( rable phrasing, the 
sweetness y dignity « s ‘ S a y, musical 
eeling, control over his instrument and evident loss of self 

the interpretation Incide y were many flattering 
emarks upon his agreeable appearance and manly bearing 


commences in Igo! 


Old People’s Home Benefit. 





Frederick Watson organized this concert, and it was a 
success in all respects. a varied instrumental and vocal 
program being carried out. Tenor Richardson, pupil of 


Platon well, his numbers being 


“Holy 


y City,” 
song, “Kalinka.’ 


srounoff, sang especially 


Barilett’s “Dream.” and the Russian folk 
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ERBERT WITHERSPOON, the brilliant 
young basso cantante, has a strong reputa 
already fully established 
After 
great 
and has 


tion as an artist, 





here before going abroad an extended 


absence in Europe, spent in study under masters, h¢ 


returned to this country early in 1899 since been 


heard in concert with many of the leading organizations in 
the country, notably the Boston and the New York Sym 
the New York Oratorio Society and the 


phony orchestras 

















HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 





G Society New Haven, & He w so esp 
y « en for the first performance of “The Beat 
tudes ’ at Boston this season 
t was a very marked compliment Mr. W sp 
was chosen as the lo bass of the quartet for the last « 


cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Old Mu 


Hall, in Boston 





ast spring. The rest of the qu et we 

Madame de Vere, Miss Stein and Be Davies Ss even 
will go down in history, ind the press n ice DelOW ow 
Mr. Witherspo great success at t concer! 

Mr. Witherspoon’s success in song recita 
marked, and he is noted for his singing of the lighter Eng 
lish songs and ballads, old and new, as well as for his we 
conceived and excellently rendered nterpret 


German lieder 
Mr. Wit 
7 } + > 


m of the late Rev 





erspoon is a mative 
l Orlando 


prominent of the 


most 





the last five years the bass soloi ck Presbyte 
rian Church, Fifth avenue, New York, one of the most 
desirable church ms in this city 


Yale in 1895, Mr. Witherspoon 


honors but also 


Graduating fron 


positi 
not only caried off aca 


demic achieved distinction in the depart 
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agility aS w It is one excellently adapted to 
every requirement of opera and orator which he has 
over fifty works ! epertory His repertory also in 


and bal 


cludes a re rkable collection of English songs 
nd Fren d German songs which have 
never yé¢ en heard in this country. Mr. Witherspoon 
Va he firs ge to 1 duce th ng vele ¢ ymposed 
excerpts from Tennyson’s “Maud yy Arthur Somer 
ve which work he sang last spring at the Waldorf-As 
wi ked ess rhis cycle he will sing many 
d g presen eason Although a bass he can 
zg ar me | t r gz < r excellent 
work in Mende n Elija id ¢ g Thoma 
Swan and § \ Withersp wife, who be 
he re ' wi Mlle Je G i, Wa 
€ | a « f Harris T England, the 
r mé¢ | ‘ g Mme. A 
(5 ( Be D Mr. Sa 
Mr. ar YI W { A nt song 
If g Ss QT Ss \ wi be 
ip ot song guage y of songs 
Engl s é Mr. W erspoon accept 
ed numbe ip residence stud No. 202 
1" meventy-eignin et Ne y k he $ con 
S Frencl G 1 ] i he is qualified 
cI se diction as well as voice production and style 
I wing are two of many pre 


Boston Symphony Orche 


Stra Concert. 


Brooklyn Institute Concert, with Mme. Emma Juch and 


€ nte 
Ar 
\ Fisk 
g 
k 


AMERICAN 


Others. 


lq I ende a I 
f Woe 
I I i Ma Me 
( gs } kk 
¢ a n c 
g \I \ ‘ € The Ke 
re hr k 
De . 
Katharine Fisk. 
g l the Virginia / ft ot 
whe \ I ippeare ist 
‘ { A i 
Nor h er 
ge H | I f 
Pe r g ( Eng S I 


TOUR 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eiminent Russian Prantst, 





Beginning in November, 1900. 
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S. KRONBERG, 
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From London. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Home. 
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PECULIARITY of London js the separation 
one m another of its componcnt parts. In 
Paris the various “arrondissements” supple- 
ment or complete each other; all revolving 
d the ce sun, the capital of France. In London 
the several districts lie, each snuggled up in its own spt- 
garmet back turned to the other, in that seli 
u ent, st entred attitude which constitutes the germ 
London lonesomeness” which all visitors deplore, 
vhich none can explain, and which is unknown to Paris 
urther, in London people remain in their original quar- 
‘ deluge to crack of doom, regardless of the push 
prog r the insolence of irreverent commerce open- 
£ wares under their parlor windows 
In New York, the city of a real republic, the instant a 
er moves into the block the man who was a shoe- 
I now a millionaire, moves “uptown.” In Paris, 
the m republic, where the finesse of class respect runs 
thore bred than in any royalty, commerce of it 
es g before intrusion upon districts sacred to the 
nobl e, goe off and creates its own district elsewhere 
Phe Le ner, smiling before the d——d inevitable, 
wrap escutcheon about his sombre old town tomb, 
d goes off and eats his roast beet as heartily and as 
happily o1 yacht and heather three quarters ol the yeat 
I weet old Frenchman, ignoring the landslide under 
] light feet, lives in the dream that all is as it always 
been and always will be—Paris and Chateau, Chateau 
ind Pa The republican of the States, with heavy tread 
d horny fist in air, strides toward imperialism by the 
right thick skinned, bulging pocketbook, his always 
iptown hou 
rhus it hat the stately old Buckingham Palace and 
G venor 1 s, Victoria street, Parliament street, &c 
etain their nat prestige, although the Victoria Railway 
St throat of one of the most savage and regardless 
t y movement monsters, has pushed itself up into 
he very midst, and the iron jaw of progress has 
ed the fine old line in two, 
Pro. silent, shut and sombre rest the grand old piles 
| Grosvenor ‘Primrose League,” “Belgravia,” 
Queen’s Mar brick toned and smoke lined, 
g out and away into gray and fog veiled space, 
mpre rie even before the all-con- 
jue of earth—the new civilization 
> Ae« 
QO Mar such is the name of the home in 
Sir Arthur Sullivan lived these many years, and :n 
ew days back he died. To hear that a man of 
d position lived almost within sound of the 
( o an American a surprise. Seeing the 
( terpreted as above, it is understandable 
> Ae 
I u untry “mansion” means a chateau, or at least 
residence. In London the word indicates a 
gz p I n suites, or “flats,” lacking the 
( ( y nourishment, which is provided by 
nt caterers in « utside of the building proper. In 
her respects they differ little from the “hotel,” having 
ce and modern appliance up to date, and being, when 
and expensive, gorgeously decorated and furnished 
By reason of their comfort, possibility and freedom 
‘ ons” are usually inhabited by bachelors 
| li classes of mansior from the 


s, however, mod 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., 


actually living nephews and nieces of 


impecunious bookkeeper out in 
to the palatial suite occupied by 
title Her 


Leat” of the 


or Haarlsdin, 


est “Ivy 
Kilburn 
the late 
Majesty 

“Number 1 ¢ 
Victoria 


gifted composer, and bearing the oi 


upon its icrehead. 


at the ol 


however, 


corner 
not 


(Qucen’s Mansions” lies 
The 
The low browed door, with its shallow steps, 
with the inex- 
marking, from this 
“Victoria 
Mews,” 


sight. Around the corner of the big building, 


street. entrance, does face 


this avenue. 
reads “60 Victoria street.”” In accordance 
of London 


visible the 


plicable disorder street 


names “Spenser street,” 


Green 


doorstep are 


street,” “Queen’s Mansions” and Brewers’ 
all at one 
opposite the door, lies a zone bridging the ideal and ma- 
“Westminster Bank.” Westminster 


monument which lies above the 


reading 
first 
ward. 


terial, and 


Abbey is the great 
home 
The 


s10ns 


city 
Man- 
re 


f the Queen's 
immense and sumptuously 
for Sir Arthur Sullivan entertained luxur- 


Of later the 


chief features of the interior 


three 


are furnished 


ception salons, 


in days, by reason of 
cynic which comes to all 
the brutal threshold of the new 
through a health impaired by work and good living, 
life had nar 
Queen’s Mansions had 


The c 


apartments is largely the dark red and black so 


iously former years 
in 


and 


natures 
century, 


inevitable ‘ism fine 
crossing 
and 
by other considerations of a personal nature, 
rowed relatively for the musician 
become a home in place of a bachelor’s hall. coloring 
f the 


oO 


loved in London, relieved by the setting of various objects 


of art, and by special pieces of furniture. The general 
furnishing is of that heavy, dark type, so different from 
the French, in which chairs are made for heavy men to 


sit in, instead of objects of art to represent an epoch, and 
stolid and 


result 


in which the coloring partakes of the solemn, 
part the 
of 


place throughout, 
that 


“climate” 


sombre character of the 


mixture sé 


There 


treasures, 


of nature and part oi lugubrious 


called 


music 


a, 
over here. is also 


of 


soot and scum 


the library or room, den 


the 
cated portraits and photographs of 


a among 
quantities of 


all the best people of 


which most striking are endless dedi- 


art, society and government of all nations. 
OA. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was twice or more in the United 
States. With great and real regret it must be stated that 
the composer kept among his treasures aught but agree- 
able souvenirs of his visits This, ot course, outside of 
personal relations with charming people who were kind 
to him 

The story of his works pirated right and left, his own 
private and personal property used under his very eyes to 
make fortunes for people without bringing him one cent; 


finding himself powerless, without protection, intervention 


of any kind or possible legal aid to claim that which was 


justly his—these things remained naturally heavy shadows 
upon the joys of residence and success in our land 

It may not be believed, but it is nevertheless true, that 
‘The Lost Chord,” which, is safe to say, touched every 
piano rack in the country, never returned its writer from 
the States one single farthing 


It is deeply to be regretted that in all Europe the reputa 
tion of the States is sullied by impression of knavish thiev 


ery, trickery and overreaching. “‘No wonder you are 
rich,” they say; “you steal, and pilfer without conscience or 
respect for rights of any. No wonder we like to get your 


money; you owe it to many!” Exaggerated though the feel 


ing may be, the States were founded on lines leading to far 
different results than even a reputation of this character 
All this, did Sir 


from purchasing property 


however, not prevent Arthur Sullivan 


in California, on which are now 


the genial composer 


Aside from personal griefs, he was large enough to ap 
es 


His 


will perhaps inherit most largely of his 


preciate the really admirable qualities of our country, 
pecially all that was grand and bountiful in nature. 
nephew, Herbert, 
fortune. 

service of the 
Westminster 
But 


het 


It was hoped in London that the funeral 
favorite and favored musician would be 


Abbey, 
by an order of the Queen, 


irom 
sad ceremony. 
the to 
James, universal disappointment 
that 
however (the result of 


where many could share in the 


restricting service 


own private chapel of St. 


has fallen upon music lovers. By peculiar somersault 


of public judgment, tradition train 


ing), what would read to us as royal selfishness is trans 
lated by these faithful “subjects” into hunor for the dead 
composer, to be invited into the private quarters of the 
sovereign! (The St. Paul suggestion, since made, has been 


accepted. ) 
however, is that 
1 is that 


under 


One touching point in this connection, 
the 


which 


the service is to be in 


first 


chapel in which reat 
sang 


direction of Mr 


he his songs as choir | the 


OY 


Helmore. Brompton Cemetery is a burial 

















ground in the same direction, west from London, as the 
famous Brompton Oratory, in which Mary Anderson was 
married to M. Navarro, some years ago. There is no 
connection, however, between the church and the ceme 
tery, the former being a Catholic institution, while Sir 
Arthur was a High Church man. Rev. Edgar Sheppard 
is the name of the sub-dean of the royal chape! St. James 
who will officiate at the service to-morrow morning at high 
noon. Music from “The Light of the World” w be 
given among other selections to be sung by the choir 
his choir. An uncle of the composer is here w 
nephew 

Sir Arthur was most averse to sitting for portraits 
or photographs. Hence the irequency of the one face 
miliar to readers of THe MusicaL Cour The bes 
portrait ever made was that by Millais, nposer 
seated in an arm chair—a most adm e lil y 
best friends. This was reproduced 1 pe gravure 
style by a French house, but which the extre ‘ evera 
guineas, keeps out of the hands of who wou \ 
ingly possess it. In his early days ir St sper 
several years in the lovely suburban town of Sydenha 
in order to profit by the counsel and information Si 
George Grove, whose home was there, and wl was 
of his best and warmest friends ye re " 
musician was always a welcome guest a é where 
in fact, the widow Lady Grove now es, W 
pany of one or two lady friends and the serval 
She was, by the way, sister ot Dean Bradley, We 
minster Abbey; that is, one of the sisters, for the Bradley 
family numbered almost a dozen, every one of whom wa 
talented some direction FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS 


Elizabeth Northrop’s Success. 





This is not a new term to apply to the singing of 
that charming songstress, for Ler clear and high sopran¢ 
voice, with intelligent command over vocal resource and 
most winning stage presence, all combine to assure her 
success. Last week, at the Women’s Philharmonic con 
cert, Carnegie Lyceum, she made a hit with Arditi’s 
valse, “Parla,” which she sang most brilliantly, being 
obliged to bow many times in response to numerous re 
calls. Her late numbers were Fairlambs’ Menuett and 
Kate Stella Burr’s new song, entitled “A Song,” written 
especially for Mrs. Northrop by the talented pianist, ac 
companist, organist, song coach, &c., and which certainly 


fits her like It brilliant of 


Day.” 


a glove setting “A May 
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ENGLAND. 


HE criticism on d’Albert playing, republished 


here last week from the German J imes, has 


brought to the latter paper a communication 





from an admirer, as follows In 1890, dus 
ing nis concert tour in America, Hans von Bulow, whose 
personal acquaintance | had the rare good fortune to make 
at that time, wrote to me the following note in English 
| hereby acknowledge, not being sorry for it, that 1 con 
sider Eugen d’Albert the greatest living piafist, far su 
perior to Antoine Rubinstein and—HaNns von Butow.’” 
©®A® 

Anecdotes of Sir Arthur Sullivan appear in every paper 
Most of them are not worth repeating. But to his credit 
be it recorded that his strongly expressed distaste for the 
employment of foreign musicians where British were avail 
able is well known. And he carried his ideas into practice 
He happened to hear that a German was to be appointed 
bandmaster of a crack regiment, whereupon, without in 


ted personage and 


vitation, he went di very eXa 
protested so vehemently that royal influence was brought 


ian got the berth instead. But, 





to bear, and an English 
then, so vain are human plans; shortly afterward Sir Ar 
thur happened to look over one of the programs of this 
bandmaster, and to his great dismay found it almost ex 
clusively formed of foreign music. 


ire, “A British Musician,’ a powerfu 


1 
Under the signat 





letter appeared in The Times on July 19, 1897, warmly pro- 








ainst the neglect of British music by the military 
authorities at e Viamond Jubilee rhat lett 
W written by Sir A ur Su an. In a lett Percy 
Betts (characteristically an unfi ed letter) he declared 
here is a str ng party ol Little Englander 1 usik 
W are deaf to the me f the Englishman and the de 
I¢ s I 2 a i H Wa very p dad ol s Leeds 
band “At the Leeds Festival I have 117 men in the or 


} 1 . j r n ‘ ' hr 
chestra, and every man is an Englishman 


Ihe provincial winter season, which, to singers, per 
formers and music publishers, is a good deal more im 


portant than the London musical season itself, has now 


begun. It will be a very busy one, and it will be welcome, 


for last winter was the worst in a record of many years 


, j } . liee ; +} " ’ 
People in London have little or no idea of the enormous 
advance Of music in the provinces where concerts ol 
Various sorts are give DY the greatest artists at ha the 


ridiculously high prices that rule in the metropolis, and 





where oratorio, which seems gradually disappearing fron 
London, flourishes in a manner w hy of a great chora 
It is chiefly in the provinces 
ers ot es V love es | pe to 
selves, while also in the provinces not only d scel 
uneous concerts a 1, but also orchestral and chamber 
performances are becoming far more popular. In other 


words, the high salary crime is killing music in London, 


es have no society fads. More 





and the so-called prov 


over, the evidence accumulates that music flouri 





where there are no musical festivals 


®A® 





van is utterly incredibl According 


to this he himself related that his best melodies frequently 
I 


One story of Sul 
came while he was trying to get to sleep. One so persistent- 
ly haunted him that he got up and wrote it down. Next day 
he played it over to a friend, who admitted he thought it 
one of the most beautiful melodies ever composed, and al 


ways had thought so. It was the “Power of Love,” from 


And Sullivan had certainly not heard it for 
something like thirty years. 
have haunted him when he was going to sleep! 














Smith-Riesberg at Niagara Fa lls. 


M RS. GERI 








Some well-known Buffalonians were 


D | Niagara Falls societ 














Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK 
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MILDENBERG 


PIANIST. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Applications received on Wednesdays m 9 ‘ M 








GEES 


TENOR. 


JULIAN— 


PASCAL 


Concert, Recitals, Musicales. 


For Terms and Dates address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





ELIZABETH D. Oratorio, Concerts 


Song Recitals 


LEONAKD 


CONTRALTO, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 





FRIEDHEIVS AMERICAN TOURNEE, 


1900-——-1901. 
For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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succeeds M. Delsarte, and M. 
of M. Rose in the class of clarinet. 


loncello, Turban takes the 


piace 


OGA® 
[he Association of Artist Musicians, founded by 
Baron Taylor, celebrated the feast of St. Cecilia in the 
Church of St. Eustache. The “Mass of St. Remi,” by 


given for the first time, under the 
and this was followed by the 
for violin, oboe and organ, 


Dubois, 
M. Taffanel, 
same composer’s “Meditation” 
and his Praeludium grave. 
®A® 
comrade 


Theodore was 


direction of 


Our Brussels contemporary, and namesake, Le 


Musical, resumed its issues on November 15, and 


Courrier 
announces that for the future it will appear all the year 
round on the Ist and 15th of each month. It intends to 
become real Revue Musicale Frangaise, adding to its 


studies on ancient 
and giving special 
attention to the modern musical movement. It contains the 
of Cesar Franck, by Victor 
la Laurencie on musical 


, ‘ ; ] 
notices of concerts and lyric novelties, 


and modern composers and their works, 


tion 


beginnings of an apprecia 
by L. 


Deboy, and of an article de 


t changes. 


aste and its 
Ae 


Litvinne will 


© 


Mademoiselle leave Brussels on December 








20 for the Imperial Operas at St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
where she is engaged for two months at the rate of 25,000 

francs a month. She will sing, by impet command, 
rristan et Iseult.” 


Hattie Pettee Foster in the West. 











M RS. FOSTER has been in Ohio of late, singing in 

concerts and giving a song recital beiore the Colo 

nial Club, of Cleveland. One of several enthusiastic press 
1 es her singing reads as follows: 

| I frien { Mrs. Hattie Pettee Foster, heard her at 

e ¢ nial Club last Monday evening and at the Fortnightly Club 

Puesd on, were delighted with sing It will no 

be a e to many to know that she was still suffering 

1 d ir e chest. It was entirely due to her unusual power 

f bre control and proper mt lar relaxation that she was able 

» sing with su apparent ease a long and difficult program. Mrs 

t a mezzo-soprano of beautiful quality. Her scale 

1out and especially rich in the upper register. Her 





enunciat 






t and her on perfect 

Mrs. Foster has studied under the best in Germany, and 
a year in Paris with Marchesi, but she feel is to her first and 
ast teacher, Madame Clauss, of New Yo 1e is most indebted 
Under this teacher's training during ast year Mrs 





has gained in und resonance to a degree surpt 





heard her 


Grace G. Gardner. 


the celebrated soprano, 


New 


ISS GRACE G. GARDNER, 


who has been so successiul as a teacher in 
York, received a decidedly unique endorsement as such at 
the hands of Mr. Schmitt, organist of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, New York. 

Recently Mr. Schmitt was reorganizing his choir and 
n doing so tried the voices of over 100 singers who had 
been sent to him at his request by various vocal teachers 
in this city. One teacher sent him twenty-four pupils, 


others sent eight or ten, 
Miss Gard 
that Mr 


table; 
possibly 


none of which proved accept 


from which he selected one or two. 


him four, who were so. satisfactory 


isked tor four more 


Mi 


18s 


ner sent 


Schmitt 


Weir, is 


sloist 


ne ot Gardner's put 2 espe 





and will shortly of a 
York cl 


ally promising, 


New urch 














GENEVRA Vocal Instruction. 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 


SOPRANO. 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Manager. 
Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 





Residence : Hotel St. Andrew. Studio: Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
40S. S. BAERNSTEIN, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 
For Terms, Dates, etc., address 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
PERSONAL ADRESS : i31 East 17th Street, 


20 West 941n STREET NEW YORK CITY. 





SMUSIC IN x 
BROOKLYN. 





HEN the reviewer, a mere woman, has 
three concerts to look after in one even 
ing, no mortal interested in the events 
can expect to receive the attention he 

(or she) thinks he (or she) is entitled As a result, 
perhaps, of attending church three times on Sunday, 
Blue Monday is bluer in Brooklyn than elsewhere, and 
thus the Brooklynite, fatigued from over-exercise on the 
Sabbath, remains quietly at his own fireside on Monday 
nights. Otherwise, it would be a good night to select for 


concerts, since few events scheduled for 


Mondays 
Che three noteworthy musical events 


important are 
last Tuesday even 
Apollo Club at the 
the Tonkunstler So- 


concert of the Brooklyn 


Music, 


ciety at the Argyle on Pierrepont street, and the song and 


ing’ were the 


\cademy of the meeting of 


quartet recital at Memorial Hail on Schermerhorn street. 


Dudley Buck, the conductor the Apollo Club, ar 


oi 


ranged an excellent program. The club numbers were: 





Pe IN na otaniue ates wepuriniee abe enn saeeasenauadeadaeen Bullard 
Pe SD Shes vecceousset+ 6b aicesdensssvivcksansentedadbnieel Loewe 
Compensation . cudews eer oe Saebesieu~etn Loewe 
rhe Lost Chord....... . .+-+.- Sullivan 
Chorus of Spirits and Hours : ooo BUCK 
Home, Sweet Home.. ‘ ees teu a 
rhe Windmill saldamus 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby, the Richard Arnold Sextet and 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, appeared in these numbers: 











Aria, Oh, My Heart Is Weary (Nadushka) Thomas 
Who Buy My Lavender? German 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Kissed with ( iwick 
Madame | 
Voi che sapete (Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
The Swallows.... ; weeeeeens . Cowen 
I Love Thee.... iTieg 
Wouldn’t That Be Queer? Beac 
Earl Guli 
Suite, Elegie, Walzer...... ~ ; I'schaikowsky 
Schlummerlied Hussla 
Zur Guitarre - Helle 
Arnold Sextet 
A review of the concert by the Apollo Club will be pub 





lished in THE MusicaL CourRIER next week. 


OAE 


Members of the Tonkunstler Society gave an interesting 


program at the Argyle, alternating the musical part as 
usual with the more material refreshment in liquid and 
solid form. This was the program presented by the Ton 
kunstlers: 
Sonata for piano and violin (op. 57, F major) - Dvorak 
Alex. Rihm and Arthur Melvin Taylor. 
Contra solo, Aria from Odysseus, Ich wob dies Gewand, 
op. 4! : aa anon es Bruc 
Mrs. M. J. Scherhey. 
Morceau de Concert, for piano.... F Barke 
Miss Florence Terre] 
Centralto solos 
Were My Songs with Wings Provided Ha 
Spanish Song = Eckert 
Mrs. M. J. Scherhey 
String Quartet, op. 51, No. 2, A minor Br 


The orchestral part of Miss Terrel’s number was played 


on a second piano. More about the Tonkunstler Society 
musical next week 


®A® 


The recital at Memorial Hall enlisied the services of Miss 


Blanche Duffield, the cdloratura soprano; Herbert With 
erspoon, basso cantante; the Bendix String Quartet, and 
Robert A. Gaylor, pianist. Next week, more about this 


attractive concert. 

®A® 

third faculty concert at the 
and School of Elocution, 
given on Tuesday evening, November 4, 


The 
genfeld College of Music 


Klin 
108 


program for the 
at 


Hancock Street, 


was crowded out last week. Here are the numbers: 
Violin, Concerto, first movement “* Mendelssohn 
Sketch of Paul Hamilton Hayne, Poet Laureate of the South, and 
selections from his poems 
Mandolin 
La Cinquantaine, ancient air ....Marie 
Serenata : : - Moszkowski 
Sketch of Judge Longstreet and readings from his Georgia Scenes 
Mandolir 
La Tipica Curti- Barth 
Solvejs Song (Norwegian air) . .Grieg 
Sketch of William T. Thompson and readings from Major Jones’ 
Courtship. 
Violin, from Suite in G, op. 34 Ries 
Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist; William Barth, mando- 


lin player, and s Josephine Walton, reader, appeared at 
this concert Last Friday evening the college gave its 
fourth concert, and for this occasion Mr. Klingenfeld has 


the assistance of Miss Helen Moore, pianist; Carl Wilk 
zither player, and Greenville Kleiser, elocutionist 
©®A® 
lhe Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences gave the 
third in its series of chamber music concerts at Association 


Hall Wednesday evening, December 5. The Kneisels and 











Miss Katherine Pelton, a young mezzo soprano, appeared 
Miss Pelton, who is a Brooklynite, returned from Europe 
two years ago, and since then has sung at a number ot 
oncerts in Manhattan and surrounding New Jersey towns 
Her voice, as the reviewer stated last week, is beautiful 
ut her sk s not yet equal ‘The Lament of Andro 
mache from Max Bruch’s “Achilleus.” This tragic 
scene calls for a great and mature artist, and should not 
have beer empted by Miss Pelton at the Brooklyn con 
cert 

In the second half of concert Miss Pelton went to 
the other extreme, and sang a group of songs by the so 
illed Engl pose Frances Allits that proved 
unworthy her ely v ind sincere sty! While 
England s produced 1€ ymposer ol the first rank 
that country nues urn out a lot of audacious per 

s, W cy the world is pining f heir maudlin and 
‘ monplace efforts writers of musik The way t 
suppress them is to ignore their rubbish. It uld be 
interesting to know why Miss Pelton did sing the 
MacD« well songs, adver d on the advance program 
ent out by the Ins ‘ hese are charming gs, re 
vealing some inspiration and conception of melodic w1 
ing. Besides the Allitsen songs in the second pa the 
concert, Miss Pel sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” irom “Samson and Delilah 

The Kneisels played the Dvorak Quartet in E flat 
major, two movements from the Brahms Quartet in C 
minor and one movement from the Schubert Quartet in 
C minor, the latter published many years after death 


| the composer 
Schroeder, the ‘cellist, played a group of solos, show- 
ing a marked contrast in schools—the Bach * ‘Sarabande, 








LOUDON G. 


CHARLTON 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


7 ackson 

















ITINERARY: 


Transcontinental Tour 








November- uate 8 States. 


——. Southern States. 

February and March—Pacific Coast and 
Western States. 

April—Eastern States. 


i States. 


1900-1901. 
Beginning October 15. 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON, ‘SARNFGIE Naw YORK 





For Dates and Terms address 





Tour Now Booking 





RAP AL. 


Address: Letter Box 


| ot oe 


N. Y. 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, 
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Schubert’s “Moment Musical” and an Allegro by Lo- Elsie Ray Eddy, the soprano, is the president of the club, Through the Prairies Swell,” “Had a Horse, a Finer No 

catelli. and her singing proved one of the features of the after O I Saw 1 “Shep 1, See Thy H Foa 
As the Kneisels have been engaged to give another noon. Miss Eddy’s numbers included a group of songs by g M t iM { tion 

series of concerts before the Institute, after the holidays, Schumann and a second group by Hahn, Dr. Arne and the text ear { 1 was ¢ 1siastic 

it may be fitting to inquire here why the New York Woodman. Compelled to give an encore, Miss Eddy ally recalled, and eS] to 1 rous requests gave 

chamber music organizations have been cut off from the sang “Who’ll Buy My Lavender?” by Edward Germat p , V I R mpose 

3rooklyn Institute list? There are now in Greater New The other recital numbers were given by Hugh E. W playing panimer 

York five chamber music organizations composed of liams, baritone, and Arthur Rowe Pollock, pianist Mr. Gile greeable 

musicians who rank high as ensemble players, and some ire! He sang effec 








of them as soloists. Is the music department of the G ( Quee f 

Institute laboring for the advancement of art, or are cer- Apollo Club Concert h he y applause. Two encores were demanded of thi 

tain members gradually aiming to add another trust—a ¥ gifted young singer, and in “Mary of Argyle especially 

music trust—to the scheme of industrial oppression? OW that the private musical clubs are giving “es displayec r y ¢ e that is remarkably 

The discrimination against local chamber music organiza their concerts there ought to be enough “h im free fr 1 1 fe Many tenors of inte 

tions started last season. Is it fair? Is it just? mony” in the atmosphere for all tastes and national reputation ild envy e natural purity with 
If art means anything t means growtl breadth conditions of men and women hich Giles ¢ s his tones 

variety. The New York Apollo Club opened n y a Phe office I clul t y re President, Dr 
Give the local organizations an opportunity and the mcert at the Waldorf-Astoria last Thursday evening S. M. Ba e-{ Robe G ’ econd 

results will be satisfactory The large ballroom seldom held more brilliant aud e-preside = ‘ y, Wm. F. Reeves 
The reviewer is no prophet, but the chamber music ence. The plan decided upon last year, to make urer M. Fulton 

committee need not be surprised if it should wake up erts more exclusive in the future. was carried out, and as l idn 1 ‘ posed ofa e member 

some day and discover that it has retarded rather than result there was not a superfluous guest in attendance des G ge A. Fle ig in: | 1 Rycroft, D 

advanced the love for serious music in Brooklyn Audi ist Thursday night. A well-managed functior t never F. D. Laws E. Ellsw hG Lewis Middleton; Cha 

ences tire of the same faces and the same fixed standards Is to instantly impress the w 1 guest ere e ». Ogde iriar 

Boston has the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but one the officers of the club have earned hearty vote of I lr} the yhabe b Georg 

visit by Emil Paur and a “patched up” orchestra literally ratulation upon the new regulations S Ande J Avery ( Ba | M 

tceok the Hub off its feet recently Musically, too, the club made a big hit, and for this Beakes, N Biesenthal. Edward M. Biggs, Garth Bris 





Keep on in Brooklyn giving us “only” the Boston Sym- part of the event thanks are due to William R. Chapman 








phony Orchestra and “only” the Kneisels and by and by the musical director The club sang throughout the 
the people in the borough will refuse to purchase tickets, evening with a will, but it also sang with due regard 
even at the great reductions allowed for some of the light and shade, phrasing, enunciation and other points 
Brooklyn concerts What is cheap endures for a time vhich made the singing of a well drilled body of male 
in Brooklyn After all, it only the educated musician oices a source of rare delight During the « ver ng the 
who appreciates chamber mus The foolish “me toos” lub made several telling orchestral effects, and it was all 
who attend these concerts reflect in their countenances ccomplished without straining or over accentuation 
the bored and apathetic condition of their minds. How The numbers by the club were Rhine Wine Song.’ 
much longer will they keep up this shallow pretense? Reis-Lynes: “Oh Fair Oh. Sweet and Holy.” Cantor 
GAae Smith The Owl,” Adams-Smith The Blue Danube,” 
Last Monday evening. December 10. Hug rs Strauss-Buck; “The Sailor’ Dream,” Frat Ab 
gave the second organ recital nai Gi ‘Maiden, We Sing to Thee,” Macy, and “The Worry 
Evangelical Churcl n Schermerhor: reet He was Cow,” Underhill 
assisted by Miss Helen Stursberg, soprano; Carl Schlegel There was just enough variety in these selections to 
baritone. and Ernst Stoftreger , + Troetech a hold the interest of the subscribers and their guests 
grams always reveal the thoughtful and lorly , Particularly effective was the choral arrangement of the 
cian. Following are the works presented Monday eve mmortal “Blue Danube.” T! arrangement was mad¢ 
g: by E. Buck, for the Orpheus Club, of Newark, N. J., and 
( S N g ( ly le choruses will ever find é g 
! | ( es gZreatle ] asu 0 hear 
1 ' \ ! | 5 
La ae af , 
nd Fugue in D IV., N s ' oe Bd 
Rerceuse D flat S y “My Heart Is Weary y A r Goring-T 
Scherzo in F major N H Dr by Wagner ] Nightingale Song 
. Adagic e Nevit She was ¢ r a er firs 
Rerceuse , | é \ nother g Eng 
I ~ Fy Pas he Chop p play 
Grand Fantasia, in I nor (The Storr Le en s by e great Polis npos¢ The p 
Soprano sol Rock of Ages Bi f numbers were the Nocturt n C minor. an Etud n ( 
Miss Helen Stursberg 
Song of the Rhinedaug from Gétterda \\ . . nt Scherzo in ( rp Pascal's u 
©AGE toucl s beautiful, and his reading pi 
Tuesday evening, December 14, the Boston Symphony wether charming and winning The pianist ‘ dded after 
Orchestra will give its second concert in Brooklyn for this is Bret alate a composition of his own, a plaintive d 
season Kneisel will play the Brahms violin recital The we , pene atthe nocturne. ie e 
orchestral numbers announced are Gwi ” Mil 5 and iF E! Laas aren, Gare a 
Ce. ee aes doe ea M fessional members of the club, also added solos, to the 
Little Suite, Children’s Games, of Rizet great delight of their admirers and host of friends. Miles’ 
Symphony No. 1, C major, op. 24 Beet n manly and resonant baritone, never touched h« I 
@®aAaece profoundly He sang that group of Hungarian foll 
The Laurier Musical Club gave a song and lin recita songs by Korbay which he gave last month at Mendels 
last Wednesday afternoon at 317 Carlton avenu Miss s H rl s Where the 17 I 


FRITZ KREISLER, 


The Austrian Violinist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOMN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


Mme. TERESA 


CARRENO 


November—1900-1901I—May. 


FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 








J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 





Holdet W A. Hud \\ H. ] Samu B 
J l K Dr. F. D \ A M 
n, Gwily M S&S &@ Meek, Be I. M 
G. B. Mott, G Q [ J W McK ( ] 
S. Ogde \ r Oldfield. W am R. O ] ] 
e, H y N. P ( W. P W im | 
Quigley, J. H. Raw W 7 F. Ree Fred¢ | 
Ry ft, W D. Sand | 1R. S$ Oscar B 
Choma F. D. Wallace, Robert A. White, Walter W 
ams 
The patr ‘ Dr. S. M. I 
K. Be S. I \ G ) | erfield, I W 
) a y, J. M. I \. W. G ej. H 
Gor J es M. H Rol H Sa 
{ HH \ McK ] G. New ] 
i Dock Genres 8 SI CHD 
M. | \ R G M S. | 
HH [ \ | M | 


Father McLaughlin Goes to California. 
tte Re Thomas P. McLaughlin, pastor of the Trat 

hguratior Churcl ! l ed lecturer 

Chur Mu \ y (December 2 


( for H 


Marie Cross-Newhaus Musicales. 
Madame Cross-Newhaus has issued invitations as fol 
ows: ““Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus requests the pleasur« 


of your presence r a series of informal musicales. to be 
given every Sundav in December. from 8 11. at the 
St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth avenue Many prominent 

sts of New York st on the five programs dur 


GRACE __. 


PRESTON, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates 
Sole Management : 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. LUDWIG. 


BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
311 Madison Ave,, bet, 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK, 


Concert Work and Lessons. 








Mme. CarrENXo will play the Steinway. 120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Music in Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS Minn., December 4, 1900. 


the National Council of Women the following 


in the musical program: Organ solos, 


took part 








Miss Bertha Bradish, Miss M. B. Bartholo 
mew, Miss Anna DeWitt Cook; Miss Harriet 
n vocal solo, with organ accompaniment by Hamlin 
H. Hu Other vocal numbers were by Miss Mynn Stod- 
dard, Mrs. C. W. Grouse, and Miss Ednah Hall, who sang 
the Voice of My Love” (Chaminade), and ‘Without 
Thee” (d’Hardelot) in an artistic manner. Pianists, Mrs. 
Henry Fillmore, the Misses Grace Noble, Dorcal Emmel, 
Blanche Strong and Russell Patterson. Carl Reidelsberger, 
jlo. Mrs. T. B. Walker gave a delightful reception 
nd art exhibit at her home. The officers and visiting dele 
gates received with Mrs. George Harrison, president of the 
chers’ Club, at their annual reception, given for the 
eV eachers, at t West Hotel 
Mrs. Katharine I and Clarence Eddy, under the aus 
f the Institute of Arts and Letters, gave one of the 
fi rec s ever heard in Plymouth Church. Mrs. 
eared herself to the audience, not only by her vo 
1] er qually so by her attractive presence All 
r selections we idmirably rendered, and particularly 
e al O Love Thy Power” (“Samson et Dalila”) 
Septembe by Charlton, was given with much feeling 
line iss with the Delicate Air,” Dr. Arne, was 
Q ng. Mr. Eddy’s organ selections were from 
B S Saens, Guilmant, Wostenholme, Widor, Hol 
Wagner, all of which were effectively given and duly 
\t meeting of the Thursday Musicale the pro- 
ted of “Forest Music,” with musical notes by 
G ge Bestor. The vocal solos were by Ceretta Ross 
M Elizabeth Brown Hawkins; duet, “In the 
Wi Mrs. Charles N. Chadbourne, Mrs. W. L. Wal- 
| M FE. W. French. Mrs. Hawkins also sang 
With Verdure Clad” in an admirable manner 
\ ‘ 1 given by the Johnson School of Music 
I \ Neel Connor and Carl Reidelsberger gave 
or piano and violin by César Franck. Too much 
iid in praise Mr. Reidelsberger, whose exe- 
1 interpretation are excellent. S. R. Valenza 
e several harp solos, and well merited the enthusiastic 
‘ h followed. Mrs. Rodney N. Parks sang a 
he n nd was greatly enjoyed 
The teachers’ course of lectures and entertainments 
udes the following artists: Elbert Hubbard, 
| Gamble Concert Company, David Bispham, 
Kneisel Quartet, Miss Ida Benfey, reader; Rabbi 
1 Hirs S. H. Clark, University of Chicago, and 
Walter A. Wyckoff 
M Maud Ulmer-Jones, who will be the soloist in the 
I Penzance” Winnipeg, possesses a sweet so- 
e, a charming personality, and will be heard m 
ghout the Northwest this winter 
\ H Wolff, pianist, teacher of Master Charles 
Dark erves much credit for the improvement shown 


her care. Miss Wolff is a competent, 


ERNST 
... VON 


The 


DOHNANY'!I 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 137 E. 17th St., New York. 


, even 


conscientious teacher, and Master Dark is not the first 
pupil she has brought to public notice. Master Dark is 
but thirteen years of age, and much is expected of him in 
the near future. 

Miss Pearl Benham, a comparatively new acquisition to 
musical circles here, possesses a contralto voice of beauti 
ful quality, well trained, and an artistic temperament. Her 
singing at the musical given at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
George H. Partridge, on Groveland avenue, was greatly 
appreciated. 

Carl Reidelsberger, violinist, will give a series of string 
quartet concerts this winter, and has also been engaged to 


He 


has recently come to this city, and is a distinct addition 


give conecrts before the Schubert Club of St. Paul. 


to musical resources. 

\ chorus of sixty voices under the direction of C. A. R. 
Wiley gave selections from “The Creation,” also Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden,” with Miss Hamblin, contralto, and Cragg 
Walston, violinist. 

The pupils of the Misses Sans Souci, Burtis and Messrs. 
Marshall and Christiansen, of the Northwestern Conserva- 


tory of Music, gave a recital a short time ago. Miss San 


Souci is a gifted pianist, and delighted the audience by 
playing with admirable ease and beautiful expression. 
Miss Noble was accompanist for Mr. Marshall, whose 
selections were enjoyed by all. 

Miss L. B. Wasserzilher, contralto; Clanville Richards, 


baritone, and Harry Whittier, tenor, have been engaged 
for the choir of the Portland Avenue Presbyterian Church 

\ new singing society of forty members has made its 
Rudolphi. The 
most interesting numbers of the concert, given at Century 
Hall, were by Mr. and Mrs. Claude Madden, who played 
Mr. Madden 
of his 


appearance under the direction of H. A 


Grieg’s Sonata, op. §, for violin and piano 
also gave charming little descriptive pieces own 
Serger, violinist. 

Miss Van Cleve, accompanied by Mrs. Seymour Van 
Cleve, will be in Boston the early part of the winter, Miss 
Van Cleve having engagements as soloist at several con 


Her 


composition, assisted by Mr. 


certs in the East, and later will appear in the South 


singing is always a delight to the audience 





The opening reception of the Twentieth Century Col- 
Literature, &e held the Lyceum 
Theatre Building. The Ladies’ Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Miss Nellie Hope, of St. Paul, furnished a de- 


lightiul program, 


lege of Music, was in 


Hermann Emil Zoch, who is recognized as a pianist of 
great merit, gave a remarkable rendition of the “Grand 
Sonata for the Hammer-Piano,” op. 106, B flat, Bee- 


He gave a very varied repertory, in 
Chopin, Schubert 


thoven, at his recital 
cluding from 
Liszt, Franz Liszt and the Russian composers 
Wilma Anderson’s brother, Anderson 
already displayed much talent for musical composition. 
has gone to New York to study for the winter 
Miss Mabel soprano; A. N. Liddell, 
George Allee, cornetist, and Kutsche, ‘cellist, 
sisted the Harmony Choral Club, of South Minneapolis, at 


selections Schumann, 


Ernest who has 


Runge, violinist, 


Oscar as 
their recent concert 
It is to Miss Williams 


will appear as soloist at the Apollo Club’s second concert, 


a pleasure announce that Clara 


COURIER. 





to be given February 19. She has been abroad for several 
years. 

Miss Mary Burnett, soprano, and Miss Jennie Thomp 
both Scotland, 


Scotch ballads at an entertainment recently given in an en 


son, violinist, from Aberdeen, rendered 
joyable manner. 

The recent Thomas Orchestra concert at the Lyceum 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Mu 
sicale, was a brilliant affair. The program was a delightful 
one, including classic, romantic and modern music, which 
Mrs. W. N the 
one of Minneapolis’ most popular society women, sang the 
“Amour Dalila’), Saint 
Saéns, in which the range and quality of her voice were 
She 


immense bouquets of 


was grandly rendered. Porteus, soloist, 


aria, viens aider” (“Samson et 


magnificently displayed was recalled several times, 


and received American Beauties 


Mrs. George H. Ricker, president of the club, deserves 


especial mention for her efforts, and Minneapolitans should 
indeed be grateful to the club for furnishing them with so 
excellent an entertainment at so reasonable a price. Be 
sides advancing and promoting the culture of music for the 
public, the club has been quietly working with the children 
for the past year, endeavoring to give them a higher ideal 
This 


year the club will furnish music for the many philanthropic 


of music and familiarize them with clasical auothors 


gatherings 
Miss Alice 
of much ability, has won a high place in Duluth’s 


3agley, formerly of Minneapolis, a violinist 
musical 
world, and made a host of friends. 
Mrs 


Practice Clavier 


Norman Dreisbach gave a short talk on the 
its 


Virgil 


and use at the conclusion of a recital 
given by the pupils of the Johnson School of Music 
Miss 


heard several 


be 


most 


singer, will 
rk. A 
is predicted for her 


Cc. 8 


Frances Louise Vincent, a sweet 


times this winter in concert we 


successful musical career 


SAVAGE 


Squire in Troy. 
ILLIAM RUSSELL SQUIRE appears to have 











made a big hit when he sang with the Troy Vocal 

Society. A few press excerpts are appended to show this: 

W. R. Squire, with his Wagner “Liebeslied,” made a n t favor 
ible impression on his hearers He is a voice remarkab weet 
ind rich, and | manner is ple ng The a ew so pr 

nged that he responded and anot € i Phe nex 
louble number by Mr. Squire was ‘‘Memoria | An © se 

et Ir Re 1 

rhe hief interes f the eve g centred a c r 

W. R. Squire Not long ago he was singing 

er became loist at St. Thomas’, and ever since ‘Excelsior 
been said of his voice and musical standing. H ‘ ‘ power 
fu without being harsh, and remains one voice throug 
markably extensive range, while his phrasing is tasteful.—D 
Times 

Mr. Squire was formerly a popular member of the Tr mu 
fraternity, but has been in New York for several years. S e lea 
ing Troy his voice has developed into a fine tenor d he is ar 
mportant member of metropolitan musica reles. H ng 
night was thoroughly pleasing. His voice is of splendid q nd 
his singing artistic in every sense * * * He interpreted 
n fact, so well that an encore was called f His c I 
ilso met with a well deserved reception. Besides being fine singe 
Mr. Squire possesses an attractive personality.—-Daily Press 
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G. SCHIRMER. 
Exercises, Studies and Examples 


iN DOUBLE NOTES FOR PIANOFORTE. 


By |. PHILLIPP. 
Part I Exercises in Double Notes. 
Part Il Seven Studies in Double Notes by Alkan, Chopin, 
Cramer, Dénler, Kessler, Schumann and 
Seeling 
Part III. Passages in Double Notes. Selected from the 


Works of the Masters. 


Complete in one volume, net, $3.00. 
Published separately, Part l., 75c.; Part Il., $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue of 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 





BROUNOFFE 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC. 


Solo, Choral and Orchestral Illustrations. 


“He is a pianist, composer, singer and wit, and interested the 
audience immensely.'’"—Contemporary. 


Vocal and Piano Studio: 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Concert and Oratorio-Festivais. 
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<== Transcontinental Tour 
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with passion, elegant and sympathetic in style, with a con even in these days of tech 





summate mastery of his instrument, he is fascinating to a Sauret cadenza to the Paganini Concerto, wh no one 
degree else has played in publ als God, Save the Queen,” 
2» AG which “has not been played sir Pagani is the pro 
Felix Berber played the night after Geloso, scoring a big gram announced 
and well deserved success with the Brahms Concerto \side from te¢ W . h to be 
This was a superb performance in every way. Berber, now ‘@!¢ Hi pe ! 
concertmaster of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, is fond of Ss an artist hi ! inripe 
playing works no other violinist attempts Besides the \s for the $1,000 night w manager demands 
3rahms he played the Damrosch and Gétz Concertos. The ' \1 ) O 
former is heavy and dramat in style, great 1 preten t u wi & y 
and small in contents. The latter, a one movemer rk in \ stock mpany Du , year 
G minor, is less pretentious and more satisfying mu ly B' apiia 
which is not saying much, however Berber has ais lL J I 
repertory ‘he Wieniawski F sharp minor Concert whicl years too pren . \ k M. ABELI 
so far as I know, has beer played sit Wieniawski’s death 
by no other violinist , 
DBA Strauss’ “ Wiener Blut” to Be Presented. 
Much interest has been aroused here of late by the R' DOLPH ARONSON rranged with J I 
playing of Laura Helbling, a charming girl of sixteen of the Broadway 7 ! r t pr n at 
She is a wonderfully gifted girl and uld become, pet playhouse, January 21 f J S { 
haps, the greatest of all women viol ts if she studied oper 1 \\ B c 
and developed properly. She is very poor; she must eart n engaged for o1 f g ' rt ré 
her | ving, and has lit le time for pr t hence she 1 trom Gert g 
not progressing as she should. Sl b 
PALLAS ST. 13, ’ up by some wealthy art lover and given a_ thorougl Mr. Aronson, appre ting 
BERLIN, W., November 25 1900. | musical educ ; He t t puts ‘ , g c ( 9 , ; 
l very interesting to observe the treatmen t ) girl violinists I eve . 1 easily . ‘ € is I $50 55 s 
° : 
' ere by e or ss ie lion oie e yet unfi ed etta. Thi g G ‘ 
rid do so many A ppear, and in 2, ae \ er b \ Pp 
y heir success su i ere matter ot Seldom s vie es I him I ‘ ‘ \ 
far as the press goes self in Berlin as Johann Kruse, a v siderable ‘ 1 t Vi p 
I vinte P h v Barce played reputation, which he wes solely t 1 9 protége H ‘ y ' 
i he playe 1 ig ¢ y I sing e p bl en Joachim He N ¢ V Sé | the . & & M ‘ 
Cla nd espec y ( oO ts, to a high pitch of en Joachim Quarte He playe Be 1\ x . Die | \ ‘ 
Ss \ pup 1 iub and Wieniaws ( i te ps (D minor) « é S i ni ed wy the PI 1) \ 
i perp nbir n ) ind n il q rmonic O es J ( ( T m i 
i e always ele ie i ce He i ‘ ] him } , ly ’ 1 o f | 
y 1 I i la pape I vere i ece cor dioere pu] s bt IT « eve d M ~ ot } \ 
ervato! t so uncor rtable P ' 9 20 Wi \ ) y 
La eet B l W r I f Ve W © Salt p K Ww mugs “ ‘ 
M t p ‘ r } ! r »S itely ] espect A e by ] 
n ‘ sucl 1 pid mcep n SAG 
tone and of everything that goes to make up a good vio 
iat thet ad: att auaimneaal Burmester created a furore with the Mendelssohn Con- : . 
es: eee eS Re ere De ee ee ek here anya Reception in Honor of Madame Carreno, 
ere. With the audience he aroused no enthusiasm or in spin athe: a ne . _ y : 
erest whatever, yet he re ed sple d sins e new Symphony O ° d BI N Saturday aft Nove 24 
he leading pape D2 AC O give! M ( Mrs. W 
These are mly two of s¢ es of cases that I have n The y g B ‘  « ] Kub ] t 175 West I \ re N N g 
ed eated s 1 stir r n WwW ( tew Ww S nt we \ t I n W g t 
Phe nly true test here is the public ft Vis g violin 1 ut him w be « i res espe V s Il e seen u d M re go t 
wi e no pers al fr 1 1 the aud Wher u I S play g any Ame pape is yé nity ) rew re 
perfect stranger can awaken such general, prolonged and He came here last winter, hailed, not as a new violin t once wo! earts by r gt 1 r mannet 
enthusias ipplause as Barce 1 pea er fe star e first y e 1 , ore net was g pre 
his artistic worth than any criticism, and when half of the too marvelous to be classified The wonderful successes Or the attra tures é d 
1udience goes to sleep, as in Walter’s case, the most enthu rep rted of him were not mere inventions of his Barnun t nging of a number part song by some t the 
Siastic criticisms are of no avail ke manager, either. I know from a friend in Buda-P: St. J { 


11) 
1ada 
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ON ee Oratorio and Concert. 


ALINE B. STORY, WILLIAMS 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
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The Saengerfest and Pan-American 
Music 
” 

T is expected that the North 
American Saengerbund, which will open in Buffalo 
on Monday evening, June 24, 1901, will have the 
largest attendance on record in connection with such 

an occasion. The prophecy is made that this great musical 

occasion will bring to Buffalo not less than 40,000 persons. 

Ordinarily the attendance of singers at these festivals is 

is anticipated that next summer 


Saengerfest of the 


from 3,000 to 4,vc0, but it 


the chorus will number at least 5,000, and with the singers 
The great attendance will, 


American 


will come thousands of others. 


of course, be due to the attractions of the Pan 


Exposition 


the fest is hard at work 


in charge ol 


the 


rhe committee 


in preparation for great event and a program is being 


arranged which cannot fail to prove attractive to all lovers 


of music. Soloists of international reputation will be heard 


and arrangements have been made for an orchestra of over 


100 men, composed of the best orchestral musicians the 


country affords. 

Phe 
ception of a 
ment of visitors there will be orchestral music and singing 


fest will be devoted to a re 


the 


musical-social 


first evening of 


For the entertain 


character. 


by a reception chorus, consisting of the massed male chor 
uses of Buffalo and unattached male singers of that city 
It is hoped to have a chorus of from 400 to 500 of these 
singers. 
presentation to the local societies of the flag of the Saen 


An interesting feature of the occasion will be the 


gerbund, of which Buffalo will be the custodian until the 








next Saengerfest is held, in 1902. For the purpose of de 
fraying the expenses of the fest, which, of course, will 
be quite large, a company has been formed by Buffalo 





music lovers with a capital stock of $40,000, divided into 
«4. 
1,600 shares of $25 each. This is called the Buffalo Saen 


ire of stock entitles the holder 


gerfest Company. Each sh 


two season tickets, admitting him to all concerts and en 
tertainments of the Saengerfest and also to a pro rata shar 
f the proceeds of the concert sale of seats and concessions 
nection with the great musical festival. The readi 





ness with which this stock is being taken augurs well for 
the success of the festival in this important respect. In 
connection with the Saengerfest, it is planned to have con- 
certs by choruses of children. These choruses will be un- 
der the direction of Joseph Mischka and Charles F. Hager. 
Chairman F. C. M. Lautz and his assistants on the com- 
mittee in charge of this great festival are working hard to 
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cipal buildings are grouped and which are to be profusely 
adorned with statuary and fountains and floral features. The 
beauty of the architecture of this building and the splendid 
sculptural features it will possess, will make it an object 
of general admiration. It is now well along toward com 
pletion. Its architecture is a free treatment of the Spanish 
renaissance, and the building is octagonal in form with 





make it the most notable occasion of the kind which his- 


tory records. 

The occurrence of this festival during the progress of the 
Exposition will afford a splendid opportunity to music 
lovers to enjoy the concerts and festivities of the Saenger- 
fest, and at the same time avail themselves of the privilege 
Though the fest is not to be 
short 


of visiting the Exposition 


held on the Exposition grounds, it will be but a 
distance from the grounds to the large armory of the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, where the principal concerts of 
the given, the program at the 
Exposition grounds will be arranged with reference to this 
Attendants at the Saengerfest will 


fest will be and musical 


leading musical event 
be anxious to hear the recitals to be given on the great 
organ in the Music Temple by the leading organists of the 


world. Indeed, they will find the musical attractions of 


the Exposition, as well as those of the Saengerfest, well 


worth their attention. Recitals upon the organ, which is 


being built at a cost of $10,000, will be given twice daily 


during the Exposition season. Concerts by the leading in- 


the 


strumental organizations of American continent and 
Europe will be given also every day during the progress 
of the Exposition in the Music Temple, and from the band 
the Esplanade, Plaza and other parts of the 


Among the bands which 


stands in 
grounds will play during the 


the ever popular Sousa’s Band, the 


3and, with its 100 musicians, all on horse- 


Exposition will be 
great Mexican 
back, and many other musical organizations of wide repute 
It is probable that there will also be music by children’s 
choruses in the Stadium during the progress of the Expo- 
sition on such patriotic days as Memorial Day and Fourth 
of July. 

The architects who planned the Pan-American Exposi 
tion showed that they realized the value of giving music a 
prominent place in the Exposition scheme by locating the 
Temple of Music on a most conspicuous site at the corner 
of the Esplanade and the Court of Fountains, the two great 
intersecting courts of the Exposition, about which the prin 


pavilions at the corners The grand entrance is at the 
corner of the Esplanade and the Court of Fountains 
Upon the fagades are richly ornamented lonnades 


and between the galleries are large wind 


WwW Openings ane 


ornamental panels, bearing portrait busts of fam 


posers. The cornice, frieze and balustrade 


composition, the latter carrying tablets bearing names that 


are familiar to the musical world \ dome whose crown is 


136 feet above grade and whose interior is brilliant witl 
golden tints and other rich hues, gives an imposing finis] 
to the building. Star-shaped windows in the drum the 
dome admit abundant light to the large auditoriu Tt 

and the balconies opening out fr t wi fford a seating 
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AMEK 


INTERIOR TEMPLE OF 


PAN an F KPOSITH 








capacity of 2,000. The inter decorations of the Templ 
of Music will be especially fine and appropriate to the pus 
pose of the building \ series of eight massive piers su 

tains the dome, and large arches between the piers oper 
into the gal ry, into the main entrance, and to the stage 
Over each of these large arches will be a cartouch bearing 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


A PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 





GODOWSKY, 


WITHOUT A PEER. 


SEE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 








SCHERHE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 


Combined Ital.an-French-German Method 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, 
780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Studio 





OPERA. | 





Dr. MEDINA-FERRER. 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the 
best methods of vocal training, combined 
with an accurate knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the larynx, have 
enabled him to perfect a common sense 


method. 
STUDIO: 
Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE 








FREGLING - NORKI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City 

















Music— 
Music, 


of one of the grand division of 


Music, Lyric 


inscription 
Grand Opera, Symphonic 


an 
Oratorio, 
&c 

rhe sculpture in staff for this 


building will greatly en 
g & ) 


hance its beauty, and some of the best known sculptors of 
the United States are now at work designing the models 
from which the figures in staff are made. A glimpse at 
ome of these models reveals the artistic value which the 
groups in the finished form will possess. For instance, a 
group typifying Lyric Music, by Isidore Konti, of New 
York, illustrates “The Song of Love Inspired by Amor,” 


An 
onti has for its subject Religious Music 
Angels.” It 
handled in a masterly The fig 
combine majesty and gentleness 
the face and attitude of the 


and shows three figures in poses of exquisite grace 


other group by K 
is 


and illustrates “Saint Cecilia Inspired by 


a beautiful theme, fashion 
of the angel 
and 


ure and face 
in a marvelous degree, 
patroness of Sacred Music express a holy love of the divine 


ifting creations 


art which has inspired so many soul-upl 
In contrast to this theme are the groups illustrating gay 
music and dance music by the same sculptor, the figures 


those of 





little children used in other and 
character designed to typi 
that the 
Temple of Music will 
both music and fine 
will visit the Pan-American 
sphere occupied by this great branch of human ac- 
Br 


groups, 


fy heroic music 


Indeed, it 


not too much to say sculpture of this magnificent 


be a delightful » lovers of 
; nd 


arts ind 


surprise t 


will deepen in all who 


tl 
tii 


the appreciation of the in 


tne 


portant 


and genius EpwarpD Hat SH 


tivity 


Innes Captures Omaha. 


es Sunday 








two performan were a tes 

timonial to that genial conductor of his hold 

upon the good w of the city The grea 

Coliseum, which engulfs its hundreds with lit 

tle effect upon the interior void, bore a well filled appear 
‘ Although programs were not framed with any 
view to the day's significar ere were nevertheless many 
religious classics interspersed as artistic missionaries The 


evidence of ap 
and 


The 


was 


which received 


1 umbe rs 


alternoon 


were ec cor 


{} 
IT ¢ 


evening 


ast Rose of Summer” 











but faintly in the great angular sj 


need 


four performances were a sufficient 


make certain another and more 


peedy coming, for although the vacant seats predominated 


matinee, the more 
he 
hearty friendship with the peo 
b as th 


iy following performances 
} ] tl at 
hed a 


opes t 


igain establis 


Omaha, and |} present opening 


t the yf the auditorium 
band is way East, Ne 


point prol 


far this season before 


ion a opening 
braska having been the 
double the 


iches New Y¢ 


opening of the 


on its 
7.000 mile Ss 
irk. In 
Expo 


viective and will vably 
it r¢ 

ll play at the 

turning for the 

City 

s been said about Innes and 


traveled so 
April the 


sition 


cians wi 


musi 


Scotl 1 


and 


re sumer season at its 


Atl 


columns enough |} 


in 


own auditorium at antic 








ind apprecia 


to show that their work is h 


being such as leaves a good taste 


his men 


on one’s musical 
Innes is uncompromising in regard to his standard of con 
cert his have been 


educational value. 


music, and concerts here of 


It was noticeable 


tistic and intelligently interested listeners greeted the band, 


and were not apparently disappointed by not hearing the 
music which appeals to vitiated or unformed tastes 

At the afternoon concert Miss Frances Boyden was in 
splendid voice. Her simplicity and sincerity of manner 
are as attractive as her emotional features and her fresh 


and senngey" voice. Her tones 


satisfying « acy of accuracy. Her upper quality is 
and 
spectacular ; 
tensity 


“The 


was in good voic Why does he not sing 
in English? Imagine hearing “Ben Bolt” in French, or 
the long meter doxology in Russian! Alberti can sing 
English and can do it well and “The Palms” is a solo of 
household familiarity. Apropos of singing in English, the 
tenor, Signor Zarni, made a decided hit by singing for an 
encore “Because.” It was a novel idea The ballad is a 
catchy one and his enunciation was understood 

The Liszt Polonaise by the band was a great achieve 
ment, thrilling in its development and in its thunderou 


las by “those 


the bar d's 


sforzandos and playe« 
Here the 


cresce ndos and 
ense mble 


authority.’ perfection of 
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eartily indorsed as 
palate 


f positive 
that audiences of ar- 


are poised with the most 
deal 
the tone entailed throughout is convincing and not 
artistic, full of color and not lacking in in- 
Signor Alberti pleased the people as usual and 
Palms” 


having 


is conclusively set forth. The brass section the Innes 
forces strikes one as ponderous rather than flaring—a de 
sirable effect, and one seldom noticed in other bands 

bce “Prince Charming” March is a reincarnation 

ove Is King.” the march that made a hit at the Trans 
aunanal Exposition 

Kryl, the cornetist, is a wonder in reality He produces 
a good tone in four distinct “registers,” if one may borrow 
the term from the vocal side of the art Omaha Daily Bee 


December 2, 1900 


Jean Gerardy’s Tour. 


EAN GERARDY Belgian ’cellist, inaugurated hi 


the 


American tour on Thursday evening of last week at 
Albany In rapid succession he will visit all the large 
cities of the United States and Mexic On Monday 
afternoon. December 17, he will be heard in recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, and already there has beer gratifying 


Vv 
1 for Ge rardvy’s 


inquiry for seats. The demanc services from 
musical societies and orchestras throughout the yuntry 
has proven highly gratifying to his nm iger, Charles I 

Young. It is Mr. Young’s intention to surround Gerardy 
with celebrated assisting talent, and no expense has been 


spared to make the famed ’cellist’s present visit to America 


one that will prove even more memorable than his earlier 
visit. No better evidence could possibly be given of Ger 
ardy’s popularity with New York’s Four Hundred than th 
many applications received for his services. On Sunday 
evening he gave a private recital at the residence of Wil 
im C. Whitney. There was a brilliant assemblage, and 
Gerardy’s program was well varied 
Gerard-Thiers, 
Albert Gerard-Thiers made a great success at the 
Chaminade concert held at Williamsport, Pa., last week 


On the night following the concert he delivered his lec 
ture, “The Technic of Musical Expression,” before a larg 
itive audience 
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Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke. 





WICE during last week, once as a gracious hos 
tess and again as an artistic singer, Mme 
Caroline Gardner Clarke appeared before fash 
ionable New York assemblies at the Waldorf 


Astoria. Tuesday afternoon, December 4, Madame Clarke 
gave a reception in the East Room of the famous hostelry 
Very few of the invited remained away. At this function 
the charming singer shone as a graceful hostess, extending 
to each guest the sincere welcome that puts one instantly at 
ease and in a mood for social intercourse 


Thursday afternoon Madame Clarke sang at a recital in 





the small ballroom of the hotel. Again she was greeted 
by an audience in evident sympathy with her elevated 
tistic endeavors. Two of her four selections, “Good For 
* and “Love,” are poems by Robert Browning, and the 
musical settings are by Clara Kathleen Roger It is in 
uch intellectual musical eff t Madame Clarke ap 
peals to awakened music lovers. Her clear enunciation of 
the text, added to her vocal skill and musical perceptions, 
makes her art authoritative, viewed from every standpoint 


Madame Clarke’s second group for Thursday included 





“For Love Is Blind” (old Germar “An Irish Love 
Song,’ words by Robert Underwood Johnson and music 
by Clara Kathleen Roger nd o1 ng in the old Eng 
style, “The Stars Are With the Voyag 

During her visit New York, Madame Clarke has been 
the recipient of many s il honors, dinners, teas and re 
eptior irranged in | T » gt ( i in 
g nd, a } W f rably re e will be 
I In January she sings here in 
a tl singer will give a recital 
Madame Clarke’s voice is a 

r ering the wide range possible 


nting 


pt ga 
aried and extensive repertory tf songs and rias r Il 
schools 
Harvey Worthington Loor mpanied for Madame 
( rke 
Ogden-Crane Musicale. 
M ADAME OGDI RANE gave an Afternoon 
M 1 Japanese Te last Wednesday at her 
tudi 31 t Fourte th street Tt ) s ho assisted 
eared in picturesque Japanese attire and ng ur tally 
vel Madame Ogden-( née 1 few f ne hatars 
opening the program for fternoor \The teacher her 
sé was per led g. and she selected \ Song of 
Triumph,” and ng it in nvincing style Vocal num 
bers wert t 11 Misses Burhaus and Monroe 
Mrs. McCowan, Mrs. Roth, Miss Gilbert, Miss Shaefer 
Miss Ester, Miss Weigold, William George and Mr. Gaff 
ney, all pupils of Madame Ogden-Crane 


Sarah King Peck. 


M y, November 26, Miss Peck was the loist at a 
oncert of the Bronx Chorus of the People’s Choral 
Unior She sang the s part in the Bruch “Jubilate 
Amen,” and later the I Loreley with orchestra 
After the tter wa Pe ad resp nd to nt wou 
ipplause, singing Denz May Morning.” after which she 
rece ed such an vat n t bowing sever times h 

d to repeat the encore 

(mong > Peck’s engagements for the near future is 
the “Messiah” and Spohr’s “Last Judgment.” 


| FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman 
Franklin Taylor, Dr William 
Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
jemand for teachers of this method is 
very great For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


ELIZABETH ! NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street - NEW YORK. 


" WOLLE, 


Address: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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DEBAKER H 
STup se SEATS at 


CHICAGO, IIl., December 8, 1900 


afternoon rehearsal, December 7, and 
December 8, of the Chicago Orchestra, 
eleventh the Audi 


i HE seventh 
eve 


commemorates the 


ning ot 


anniversary of 











torium, which occurred December 9, 1899. The program 
4 1 S| 
included: 
Symphony No. 3, F major ». Oo Brahr 
Cencerto for two violins, D minor.... Bacl 
Symph Poem, Vysehrad.... 7 Smétana 
Norwegian Rhapsody ove Lalo 
Selections from Tannhauser Wagner 
The announcement of the two leading violinists of the 
orchestra, L. Kramer and E. Bare, as the executants of 
Bach’s great Concerto for the violin is assurance that the 


was thorough from both technical and mu- 


interpretation 


1 


sical standpoints. This violin concerto, so full of difficult 


pasages and which was executed in such a masterly man 


ner, well earned for the soloists the repeated applause 


whicl 


greeted them at the close 


which Mr. Thomas had 


procured from Europe a manuscript copy of, as originally 


Selections from “Tannhauser,” 
written by Wagner and which has never been printed, was 
The version now in com 
third act of “Tann- 
is but a curtailment of the original form of this 


yne of the interesting numbers 


mon use of the introduction to the 


hauser” 
composition, to which Wagner gave the title ‘‘Tannhauser’s 
Pilgrimage.” 


Mr 


hauser” was full 


“Tann- 


»f beautiful harmonies and delicate cli- 


Thomas’ arrangement of selections from 


maxes, which makes it a work very beautiful for orchestral 
work, but not so well suited to opera. 


The eighth concert of afternoon December 14 and-even 








ing of December 15 will be the second concert of the Bee 
thoven cy le. 
Symphony No. 4, B flat, op. 60 
Concerto for violin, D major, op. 61 18o€ 
Overture, Cor anus, Cr r ». Ror 
Syr ny N s, C minor . 6 tor 
The violin concerto will be interpreted by Fritz Kreisler 
the young Australian violinist, who is now engaged upon 
his second tour of this country. As a lad of fourteen this 
player visited America in company with the eminent 
pianist Moriz Rosenthal, making a deep impression even 
t that early age. He is now about twenty-five vears of 
ige, and is looked upon as being among the foremost vio- 
linists of the day, having achieved a remarkable success 
last season with the leading orchestras of Germany 


Mendelssohn’s oratorios has been omitted 


AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 





INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


184 West 82d St., NEW YORK. 











KATHRIN 


HiLK 


~SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
+4 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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so long, owing to the unusual popularity in Chicago of 
the next interesting work of this composer, “Elijah,” that 
the announcement that the Apollo Club would open their 
satisfac- 
this 


with “St, Paul” was received with much 
long 
oratorio was given in Chicago by the 
chorus at that time not being equal to the work eithér 


The Apollo Club, educationally, 


season 


tion As ago as 1890 a first portion of 


Apollo Club, the 


in numbers or quality. 
is one of Chicago’s strongest factors in music, and much 
credit is due to Conductor Wild, who has labored long 
and faithfully to finally accomplish the very creditable 
nanner in which this large body of singers usually give 
the ensemble portions of a work 

the most obtuse that 
not permeated with 


Tt also was easily discernible to 
1 


chorus, soloists and orchestra were 


the most perfect harmonic congeniality. This was notice- 
in “The Messiah,” when the orchestra played in an 


indifferent sort of way, which plainly said: “This is only 


able 


child’s play for us compared with the symphonic work 
concerts.” This fact which 
delightful Chicago Orchestra con- 


at orchestra may be so—a 


those who enjoy the 
certs are well aware; but one would prefer the fact demon- 
way. Soloists do not altogether 


strated in other 


instead of phrasing, shading and expressing to the 


some 
enjoy 
best of their ability the noble thought expressed in the 
music of a grand work—to be constantly hampered by 
following, as it were, the accompaniment instead of the 
“St. Paul” 


ful possibilities that can thril 


is an oratorio replete with wonder- 
one with the strength of its 


director. 
1 
dramatic intensity 

Miss Effie Stewart gave the beautiful aria, “Jerusalem, 
Thou that Killest the Prophets,” in a decidedly artistic 
manner, and demonstrated in this, as well as the numer- 
ous trying recitatives, that the selection of soloist for this 
part of the work was well chosen. There is hardly suffi- 
cient work in “St. Paul” to do justice to this artist’s capa 
bilities; but she succeeded in doing away with the monot- 
ony that is the usual result in the many and frequent 
short recitatives by her intelligent phrasing and dramatic 
expression. “T Will Sing of Thy Great Mercies, O Lord,” 
was given smoothly, but slightly hurried in tempo 

Miss Crawford has a voice of most pleasing quality and 
good range. Her interpretation of the familiar and ever 
popular aria, “The Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” 
given with much sincerity and expression 

Mr. Rieger, tenor, pleased the audience with his singing 
of “Be Thou Faithful.” Mr. Walker has a most pleasing 


was 





basso, but there was a carelessness in his singing one does 
not enjoy, especially when the work is oratorio. 

The Apollo Club, under the direction of Mr. Wild, will 
give Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” at the Auditorium 


Thursday evening, December 20, 1900. Soloists: Mrs. 
Minnie Fish Griffin, soprano; Mrs. Annie Rommeiss 
Thacker, contralto; Charles Humphrey, tenor; William 


Ludwig, bass. 
A part song concert will occur February 18, 1901, with 
this program: 


Lead, Kindly Light......... West 
Legend ivieiiacannibctine os Tschaikowsky 
Stars of a Summer Night.............. Smart 
Two Maidens.. Sais - Lutkin 
(Dedicated to the Apollo Club.) 
The Return of Spring ee se ; Otis 
(Dedicated to the Apollo Club.) 
Motet ée Weidig 
(Dedicated to the Apollo Club.) 
© Hush Thee... Little 
O My Luv. — Hawley 
The Lost Chord wane “ Sullivan- Brewer 
Te Deum.... Berlioz 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast Coleridge-Taylor 
Soloist, M. Charles Gauthier 
Chicago Orchestra 
In addition to the regular Apollo Club Chorus, a boys’ 


chorus of 300 voices from the Episcopal choirs of Chicago 


will also take part in the “Te Deum.” 
©A© 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, the m of whose 


shows so 


express 


face, even to a stranger, much sensitiveness 


must have felt the influence of the sympathetic audience 
composed of old friends in music and new friends to be 
that greeted her at Central Music Hall Wednesday even 
ing, December 5. There is little at this late day to be 


acknowledged artist and favorite 


irhed w 


written of a generally 


While 1 . ‘ steawt at musical 
hile playing she seems utterly abs¢ nusica 


thoughts, and also seems to enjoy the reading of a work 
as much as those who are listening to her. There is rec 
ognized at once true artistic greatness in one who has the 
ability and talent to bring out in music the strength, force 
and dramatic expression and at the same time delicate 
phrases that appeal so plaintively to one’s heart—the power 
of giving in the language of Schubert-Liszt a reading of the 
“Erl King,” which tells the story as plainly and with 
greater soul stirring effect than the simple, beautiful words 
of Goethe’s poem. There was an audacious certainty and 
daring in the Valse Caprice of Rubinstein and a sweet 
womaniy tenderness in some of the Chopin numbers; and 
the cheerful, happy spirit of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” and the clear technic of Grieg’s variations on a 





Norwegian melody, which fully demonstrated the versatil 
ity of this well-known artist 
®OaAaec& 

Comparisons may sometimes be odious, but not when it 
is between the past and present work of the Castle Square 
Opera Company. The constant improvement in scenic ef 
fects, chorus, artists and performance of the whole work 
s easily discernible to the most uninterested observer; 

ng that they have quickly seized all availabl 


s for advancement. Ending the week Decem 


‘ompany has given 546 performances 
Although all one company, the principals of the St. Louis 
Company are the Grand Opera section. In Chicago, as 


Leonora in “Trovatore.” Miss Eleanor Kent made her 
début upon the operatic stage. Miss Kent is a San Fran 
cisco girl and has spent a number of years in Paris as a 


student, receiving her instructions from Victor Capoul 
She has a fresh voice, agreeable in quality and well con 
trolled. Miss Gertrude Rennyson is another new princi 


pal added to the Castle Square Company this season in 
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Chicago, although well known on the concert stage. She tunity to demonstrate to the fullest extent her musical in S. Liné, George L. Backus and Arthur Dunham, accom- 





























a native of Philadelphia and also finished her studies dividuality, taste, style and strength in execution. The  panists, with this prograr 
abroad program, afternoon of December 6, was: Viatique Ct 
. , , ‘ - 
Another who made his first appearance in Chicago in Nebe 
} & ' 
‘ ’ ¢ ° Mir Trat r rn | } H 
the opera ‘‘Trovatore” is Francis Rogers, a new and prom Fantaisie in C minor Mozar PB . . 
] Sonata, o 1, N 3 Beethoven ? 1 of ( 
sing baritone. He has appeared a few times in opera in oe 2 , ao fl 
| H H : ' i 1 Nocturne, op. 62, N Chopin . 
Gr ouis i< , 1 rraduate re) < <i Mr rh 
: Oul eis a arvard graduate and well known to parcarolle Chopin ( 
the concert stage in the Eas In 1890 he sang in Chicago Etude, A fiat : Chopin DP M I 
: sp ~ ww I 
as one of the Harvard Glee Club. Mr. Rogers only re- Scherzo, op. 31 ( -_ a s ~ 
. | ; b « 
: , tnisie in C mai i iain 
cently returned from a four years’ sojourn abroad, where 4" ’ = we In B as Wena 
| ‘ } > -_ Sei Mir Gegrusst S ert Lisst I 4 J 
he studied in Italy, Paris and London Du Bist Die Ruhe Dice St I 
Wm. Wegener, another principal of this ny, Was Standchen von Shakespeare S ert-I I i ( S Ss 
: ‘ ’ ’ c ( I 
formerly the tenor of the Sinai choir of D1 h’s Tem-  Erlkonig Listt ™ 
‘ c » ; 
ple His second appearar n grand opera was as Man ’ 
ind evening December 10 x é 
ce n Trova i \ nelle \A 
. , ‘ 
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Root, Mr. Bason, Dr. Williams and Mr. Holcombe sang the 
incidental quartet. 
. OAaA® 

The Willard-Weakley Combination has just completed 
a very successful tour, including Sioux City, Ia.; Denison, 
Dallas, Bonham, Sherman, Fort Worth, Houston and 
Waco, Tex. Madame Willard was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Weakley. The program of the harp and song recital con- 


tained the following numbers: 


Open Thy Lattice (with harp accompaniment).............++++ Gregh 
Mmes. Weakley and Willard. 
Patsouiile Ceih Beste GU ic veccccsccccvecictcscvecvcescces Hasselman 
Madame Willard. 
te. eee TES FR i os do revns cacaesividcccsencses Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Weakley. 

OC NOS Fea Giccsccccccccccteicccsccvecsoccossvecesevesees Oberthir 
Minuet RMN Aeadde Viavdeduncdteieveosees Gilda Ruta 
Madame Willard 
Serenade from Captive Memories. nisecdc 
Relove It Is Morn CDCR ELT PEEL Te Aylward 
Mrs. Weakley. 

Song W Words. 7 nee ... Dubez 
Madame Willard 
The Sands DN tas kon Gea esdoeeaenccbhes inst oebeeesuienmie® Clay 
Husheen Needham 
\ Le n with a Fan , D’ Hardelot 
Mrs. Weakley 
A Dream of Bygone Days - Oberthir 
Madame Willard 
They appeared before the Springfield Musical Club, 


Springfield, Mo., on December 13, and there, the same as 


at other preceding engagements, Mesdames Willard and 
Weakley met with the most flattering reception. They 
Iso have dates pending in Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., and 


and many other prominent points 


©®A® 
At Oberlin Conservatory of Music the first of a series 
f i given in Warner Concert Hall 
evening, February 2, 1901. This piano recital, by 
rolyn Louise Willard, will have for a program: 
Fantaisie and Fugue 
Song 


Dreams 


Jacksonville, Fi: 


rtist recitals will be 


Bach 


the Schumann 


Schumann 

Brahms 

. Rubinstein 

.. Mendelssohn 

MacDowell 

MacDowell 

wee Jensen 

Tschaikowsky 

Henselt 

arer Liszt 
always intelligent and sympathetic, 


works well considered 


@ 


A ©® 


Sherwood interpretation classes for advanced 


¢ 
vers are of great intellectual value in teaching one to 
1 true meaning of the 


next meeting of this 


the beautiful ane 
The 
program being as follows: 
ASON, THIRD ALE, DECEMBER 14, 1900. 
4 ted by Walfried Thomas Orchestra 
Solfegg ‘ or ‘ P. E. Bach 
S eats ; . Moszkowski 


disce ver 
hts expressed in music 
ub curs December 14, the 
MUSI¢ 


Singer, harpist 


| 1 Ostrow, N Rubinstein 
(inomen-Reigen 
M J 
du Bist die Ruh ; = — Schubert-Liszt 
I ita 3 an 
M Fr 
cturne, N 


rote 
ink Blymyer 
(N ea Liszt 
...Hollaender 

Storrs. 
Schutt 
Chopin-Liszt 
Chopin 

tha Stevens 
Godefroid 
Walfried 


nd Fugue, G minor 


Singer 

(from Well-Tempered Clavi- 

rd) canes ‘ rer 
g 3 3 23 and 24 ...Chopin 
E peas ‘enim eae 


W m H. Sherwood 


greater interest shown in these 


This is the seventh year of the 


TY! ré een ‘ he a 


es than ever before. 


club’s existence. One of the objects of the club is to 
make members better acquainted and to create a social 
as well as musical atmosphere. 

G®Aa® 

The pianist-composer, Ernst Von Dohnanyi, will be 
heard in two recitals to be given at University Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, Thursday evening, January 10, and Satur- 
day afternoon, January 12. 

®©®A® 

The studio of Miss Emma E. Clark, Fine Arts Building, 
on the occasion of the musical recently given, was filled 
to its utmost capacity by those who know well the pleas- 
ure of one of her musical evenings. 

Edwin C. Rowdon, baritone, gave the song cycle 
“Eliland.” The whole rendition of the cycle was given 
in an artistic manner and with a diversity of interpreta- 
tions suitable to each number. Mr. Rowdon has a voice 
of most pleasing quality, of good range, thoroughly culti- 
vated and under perfect control. The German accent was 
universally pure in singing, and the short explanatory re- 
marks before each song of the cycle were given in an 
easy and natural manner. 

The guests were then entertained by selections for the 
violin given by Herman Brown, of the Chicago Orches- 
Chopin’s Nocturne, Wieniawski’s Ma- 
zurka. Each number was listened interest and 
pleasure, as the interpretation and execution were good 


and 
to with 


tra, op. 27, 


throughout. 
Miss Nettie Leona Fay proved to be a most reliable 
accompanist for voice as well as for the violin 
Mr. Rowdon sang at Wicker Park Hall, December 7, 
the “Erl King,” “Father O’Flynn” and “King Charles.” 
®A® 
Francis S. Moore gave an organ recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, corner Twenty-first street and In- 
diana avenue, Sunday afternoon, December 9. He was 
isted by Arthur Burton, baritone. 
large audience was most delightfully entertained. 
The carefully 


numbers: 





selected program consisted of the following 


March Nuptial.......... peeacawews sd y Rossi 
ND: evbsrvacnasicucnuse nae : Guilmant 
Three Roses Red........ : 7, Norris 
Thou Art Like Unto a Flower Smith 
Allegretto, op. 63.. Volkmann 
Pastorale in E.. Lemare 
Fugue in C minor ; Bach 
Adagio Saint-Saén 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 
Lemaigre 


Buck 


It Is Enough (from Elijah) 
Capriccio ......... icanes pee , gee 
Holy Night....... 
OA ® 

Thursday evening, December 6, Mrs. George A. Coe, of 
the Northwestern University (Evanstown, III.) School of 
Music gave a historical lecture on primitive music at Music 
Hall, Orington avenue and University place. Thx 
and “Music of the Hin- 
were accompanied 


sub- 


jects, “The Beginning of Music” 
doos, American Indians and Chinese,” 
by illustrations. The program was: 

Omaha Prayer for Clear Weather 
Hindustani Melody. 
The Mother’s Vow 

Vancouver Cannibal 
Cherokee Cradle 
Children’s Song, 


(Dakota) 
Song 
Song. 


Funeral Song, 





Two Scalping Songs, ' Omaha. 
Sorrow for Slain, 
Horse Mystery Song, } 
Prayer, 
The Approach of the War Gods (Navaho) 
First movement of Chinese Suite, Aladdin.. Kelley 
Mrs. Coe and Miss Grace Ericson 
Yosakri (Japanese Folksong) era Peach muse - 
The Lady Picking Mulberries............. ; . Kelley 
(Written on Chinese scales.) 
Miss Irene Snyder 
Miniatures in Chinese Colors -Lillian Stetson Miller 
Sounds from a Tea House 
A String of Lanterns. ” 
Mrs. Coe 


The second of the faculty series of historical lectures 
and recitals will be given by Arne Oldberg on Wednes- 


day afternoon, December 12, at 4 o’clock, and will con- 
sist of a Bach program. 
cital will be given on Friday evening, December 21, with 
a Brahms program. 


The second chamber music re- 


®©®AaA©® 
The lecture on “Bayreuth,” by Mrs. 
gave members and patrons of the Amateur Musical Club a 


Charles Rhodes, 
decidedly instructive and interesting afternoon 

A succession of stereopticon views of Nuremberg, Ba 
from different Wagne: 


varian palaces and scenes the 


operas made the description given in the lecture all the 
more realistic. Behind the scenes introductions of difter 
ent motifs from the music dramas were played. This also 
should have added to the general interest of the lecture, 


but on the contrary, the ‘cello, violin, piano and flute not 
being prompt in attack or in proper time for the subject 
referred to, and a discrepancy in regard to harmony 

pitch, really detracted from the general interest of the mu 


sical lecture. 


(@) A @ 
The second of Theodore Spiering’s recitals, December 15 
at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, had a most inter 
esting program, including: 
Fantaisie, op. 131 Schumant 
Chaconne for violin alone Ba 
Rarcarolle ..... Ondr 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 9 and 10, | minor z 
major . Brahn | 
Of the works performed, the Schumann Fantaisie proved 
of great importance for a Chicago audience, as it is a work 
which few violinists have in their repertory. It is one of 
the later works of the composer, and we believe, if memory 
serves aright, that this work has only been given in Chi 
cago once before, and that time also by Mr. Spiering, at 
one of the Chicago Orchestral concerts, in February 
1893. 
©A® 
In the annual Xmas performance of Handel's “Messiah,” 
Mrs. Annie Rommeis-Thacker has been engaged by the 
Apollo Musical Club t ng the ntralt i 
place of Mrs. A. B. Jordan, who was originally announced 
for the place. 
> AG 
And here we add, just as a bit of musical gossip, that Vi 
torien Sardou is to supply the text for the new opera, “The 
}arbarians,” which new opera Camille Saint-Saéns is pre 
paring 
The Verdi number of the La Scena Illustrata, of Flor 
ence, Italy, is a most fitting tribute to the composer Giu 
seppe Verdi, who has passed his eighty-seventh birthday 
Illustrations of scenes fron operas “Othello” and 
“Aida,” and two of his wives, occupy full page while 
scenes of many other of his operas form the headings 
each page. The contents are devoted to graceful I 


yser from distinguished per 


ical tributes to the comp 
ages of international reputation in letters, mu l 
In color the publication is a dainty symphony gree 
> AG 
To Manager Ni nn we owe iny of the delightfu 
musicales, concerts and recitals of this season. Two very 
interesting recitals will occur the evening of December 13 
and afternoon of December 15 at Centr Music Hall by 
Miss Leonora Jackson, the popular violinist, and Harold 
Bauer, the eminent pianist 
OA ® 
At the testimonial concert given for C. A. Weiss, organ 
ist of St. Paul’s Church, the selections for organ were 
among the most enjoyable numbers of the evening, espe 
cially the organ solo Concerto in G minor, Handel, with 
cadence by Wm. Middleschulte 
®OaAae 
Madame Sembrich and her company, it is said, will give 
one concert in Central Music Hall February 25 
®OaAaA& 
The musical talk of Mrs. Raymond Brown, given De 


cember 10, in Fine Arts Building, upon the ‘‘Rheingold,” 
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OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE 


‘‘Maconda Creates a Furore.” 


MACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


MAINE FESTIVAL THE 
PRESS SAID: 


APPA PAA AAA A ee 


—Portland News, October, 1898. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 


18-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 








was decidedly interesting to 
[he rest of the series and subjects will be “Th 


December 13; “Siegfried,” December 17; “‘G6tterdammer- 


those who enjoy the opera 


From Paris. 


PARIS, November 10, 





e Walkiire,” 


1900. 





ung,”’ December 19. To have a thorough appreciation of ’ . , : recent fire of 
' 4’ a ? Nibel R —_ se id | , UMORS, as yet happily unconfirmed, are going , 
the beauties of the Nibelungen ing one should hear the . Tr : dor o 
8 8 about to the effect that M. Th. Dubois, direct- ; 
whole course. hing! . | 
pac or of the Paris Conservatory, has sent in his 
. ‘ . resignation. It is to be hoped that no such |. 
From San Francisco comes the news of a bright little : ’ , loist under 
: ; np event is possible, as France (no more than elsewhere) is 
girl of ten years, Myrie Bunn, who has a wonderfully Paris 


sweet soprano voice and exceptional talent. It 


asserted, as a source of congratulation, that she 


for a long concert engagement. Is there no 
prevention of cruelty to animals—human 
Francisco? 


®OaAae 


Max Heinrich will give the t 


of song recitals January 7 and February 4 in 
Hall, kine Arts 
singing lessons, 


plishment, 


Buildin The second of his 


The P1 sper 


’ had for demonstration : 


— oe meres. the Place de la Bourse a few days ago, arm in arm, going . 
5 cat ! scenes te Handel in the direction of the Salle Erard re earnestly 4° under the ction Mr. Adlingt 
( Sleep, W Dost 1 Le Me (from S , Hande talking together, as though they e first time Della Rogers is in Vienna apply ng e Ger 
\rietta Pergolese upon an interesting subject guage to her mense reper y She |! ulready 
Le Viole carla A cousin of Siloti lives in Paris. the Comtesse d’Hotman tered Sieglinde, Venus, Elizabeth, Senta. After her 
© Gols po an ~ eee p48 ‘i a" az es de Villieres, a charming Russian lady, who, falling ill in Sudapest, was offered a three years’ engagement 
Pupitle sdexnon é Har ng a visit to France, was so well cared for by the there, but preferred to complete the German work befé 
| diro, tu sé Ha ctor count whose name she now bears that she re- ™4King a long contract 
He warded him with her hand and heart. Her salons here are Madame Rosine | rde gave n s her interes 
a = uM Heit oes very attractive and musical pupil matinees in her studio, 66 Rue de P eu, yé 
In Wednesday’s lesson Mr. Heinrich will be assisted by Speaking of Russia, the well-known violinist Auer, pro- day Phe _— Paris, 1 - Cal, critical am Clai, We! 
three of his pupils, Mrs. F. A. Callahan, Miss Margaret '®SS0F 0! that instrument in the St. Petersburg Conserva ete = the works of M. J or mae : 
| eo Miss Julia Heinrich, who will demonstrate ‘Ty, has divorced his wife to marry a young pupil of by the pups, bes mposer play Pr ay accompaniment 
me \ with arias from Handel. Bach, Scarletti and hteen. His daughter s already passed her majority A. H. Schumacher sa young, highly intelligent ind in 
I ’ ae ons of the course of six are yet to be M. Auer is Hungarian dustrious American who is here stu ying singing 
giver These will cur every second week upon Wednes Speaking of divorces, the first wife of M. Ed Colonne, id a church and concert in | is mind on ming to P: 
: ae ‘ of Paris, was the celebrated Galli-Marie. of the Paris Op but talent devel ping constantly, his teachers now 
1 ai ree af the seties occur December a6. January 4 ‘ que, who there created the role of Carmen, and Opera as an objective point. He is wise in st idy nga 
nie 23. the subjects being “Execution ‘Phrasing” and who must so far remain, it is believed here, the best and with M. Lherie, and is making a serious study of Fr 
Temp Schube Schumann and Brahms. Tschaikow- ‘¥¢St imterpreter of that fascinating heroine sounds with a view to correct Fre pt 
he ai Wisieed Gers The sixth lesson, January 2a, And spt aking of operas, the ne xt venture of that kind Lectures, concerts, &c., have begur in nne tior 
vill » tg eubiect “The Thoray Path.” < at the Grand Opéra of Paris is to be “Astarte,” from the the school for sacred music study Pa called Si 
>AG : pen of M. Leroux, who is a Grand Prix de Rome of 1886, Cantorium. M. Alex. Guilmant is heart and soul in 
; fea , aay = i ind is known through “Evangeline,” given in Brussels. advancement of this enterprise, of which, in fact, he is 
' . ‘ Ping a on pi e * ' The subject of the new musical conception the legend honored president. The building in which the udy 
qvenian of Desenibes 9 Emanuel Baptist Church, and represet ting Hercules as hesitating between the c mpany other work are pursued is 269 Rue St. Jacques. This 
[ : » Bi Fine ol Building. Saturday. Decem- I the sheep or the goats in his career—t. e¢., between the ne ol the m seriot ind needed mu 1 en 
“ : es ads of virtue or vice lying open before him—a hesitation in France. 
Th young y prano has been before the public as which does not last long with men i! general once their Students, student families and others coming to Pa 
+ one wear and a i. His first appearance clinations are en sted Hercules, indeed, tl the who desire to reside in a pla ympathetic 
aes private me e given under the patronage of ear creatures, wh¢ they don’t want to d ng with all that could be desired of comfort, cleanli Ss, « 
i | H — ts tine When they do, there is not enough hesitation left venience, and it and air as well, must remember 
: t e even a start of an opera, let alone one entiré« Villa Violette, hich so mucl s been ‘ § 
priv ¢ ence ¢ Miss y — York « oe events though Astarte and Vesta are the inter which is already nown to At ricans, The \ a Viol 
x ’ it & i tance , . 3 
usical e and sit thes - ‘ & pers ges of the play, neither is to be repre i charming tre wered house and garde rou 
he ; . e ener aa 4 "7 hoagie ent the opera. Heglon w ep! neers Omphale, tl by lovely homes and close by all desirable facilitic 
vl comprised the programs of his re¢ were ae, ee rw deca i ee eee plana es - " vement throughout the city 
dni Sie otal cl ‘ ii, allies sal eal. Her ules, A var Dejanire« G idjean; Yole, Mile The house the roon ty n hap 
ee alae the : 5, espe a ee Voi Hatt and the Priest a r, De s \ ne pere ¢ people can play there and sing nv t ght d 
re : rces are already at work upon it, individually and col urbing anybody) Many imp ‘ ves lj 
mapete was § gz witli » much teeing that t com hartieala personally and ensemble. in s , jae sindl ' rahi 7 , = ; ; 
pelle I c pplau The same can be said of fs eigumee a aed es ee : ee . - hs , . 
Home, Sweet Home,” which he gave as an encore at 5; crreeceacay a ee ee a happy comlor ¢ The addres 2 Rue 
‘ t t T y ] t t 1 > } ‘ y 
” of one recital. It was sung with such pathetic htness = ur ical It is to be hoped that it will be a Raynouard; the y of the house, Madame Fie oe 
weetness that the audience remained perfectly quiet for paseo “ ang ' , 
tga d a a deine oneivens until \ son of Henry V leuxte mps, the violin artist-composer, a tear Dealt 
cos ke Sale Geliees ad tlt Gee alee Pecans bb is living in Paris in the M ilesherbe S quarter His name . "” | 
pst SY me npr th = is Maximilien Vieuxtemps, and he is an engineer of dis Miss Aln iretta Webster, the so ist re ntly engag 
: : “Re - ‘ 7 Kerel eeee tinction and a charming gentleman His wife, a gifted the “Ben-Hur” company, now in Philadelp s a pupil of 
. iene Semetend, De Ras Gone ead a wae lady, is an esteemed professor of singing, of whom Edmund J. Meyer. Miss We ‘ tt 
—_ : nip fe ve “a i page ie he is the most ore shall be heard here by and by . | before her in light opera pretent we 
“4 . epiains pen \ “plaque” upon a modest wall on Rue Projalle, just as she is handsome, has a fine figure, a beau \ a 
back of the Trinité Church, in Paris, shows that Scribe is quite young 
- Pitch and Power,” by Breneman. liv d and died there between the years 179! and 1861 A 
This is the title of a thirty page brochure by Karl Brene similar indication over a door in an adjoi g street shows eer An wv é r studi V 
man, the vocal teacher. There are sixteen chapters de- the home of the great Talma or instrur te R ly furnish 
oted to the various points included in his method, and And speaking of Talma, it was Henchal who, after Vol- has Steinway g ‘ é I ght, eleva é 
hroughout the booklet one finds much that is new and taire, became the great apostle of Shakespeare in France. ice. Situation enue Forty i 
original, backed up with common sense argument Previous to him, a thinker by the name of Ducis timidly Address V..P Tue Musi COURIER 
— _ —— 





‘*Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.’’—] 
Herald. 
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Farewell American Tour, 


COMPRISING THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


am RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


Astor Court Building, 


20 West 34th Street. New York. 





society 


animals in 


second and third of a 


Means to Artis 





: not at this moment rich in souls of the combined artistgc 
was further his own 


and executive gifts necessary to the filling of such an 


had signed 


important 
for the 


mission, 
Leschetizky is in Paris, Rue Penthiévre, just back of the the little 


espoused the cause of the 


on-Avon, was among the precious objects 
he Comédie Frangais. It stood in the 


Girod in her London concerts, 
Richter in 
He is now a violin artist; t 

acount 
ciety here calle« 


wood piece 





Bard of 


speare, reproduction of the famous 


mask at otrat 


the library of the theatre 


f 
M. Lederer, the violin virtuoso who accompanies Ma 


is Hungarian. He was 


Vienna, also with Lat i 


He has founded a valuable mus 
La Sourdine,” from the word 


which, placed under the bridge, 


oan Madeleine, and next door to the residence of Percy Guces piano eect in the — - soseres pape 
Vincent, the eminent organist of the English Episcopal ®!®i violin of great value. He has payee much 
Church at Paris, which is in the Rue d’Aguesseau Richard Strauss, the two being friends. He plays a 
series Essipoff, Paderewski, Slivinski, Hambourg, Sapellnikoff, ‘ arlo every year, and is greatly appreciated there 


Mile 
The 


University Siloti and Marthe Girod, the talented young pianist, now 
intellectual jp United 


scussed professor 


consideration as the next piano star in the arst 


States, are all pupils ol 


tic Accom this much di 


Paderewski and his dark browed wife passed thr 


Hande 



































Ldsuard ——- 


‘Strauss, 


Court Ball Musical Director to His Majesty the Emperor and King of Austro-Huagary, 


AND HIS 


UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED. 





Girod 
London 


itaves 
Chromatique,” Bach-Bulow; 
Schumann and Chopin 


sky, Saint-Saéns, 


Paris for London on Novemb« 
will include the Fant 
Beethoy 
morceaux, of course; Ts 
Moszkowski 


program 


Faure and 
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St. Lours, December 7, 1900. 

HE Castle Square Opera Company, during the 
week of November 26 to December I, present- 
ed “Martha” During the 
week of December 3 to 8, inclusive, the com- 


to well-filled houses. 





pany has given Sousa’s “El Capitan.” 


fhe Choral Symphony Society gives the second concert 
an artist program—on Thursday evening, December 13. 
rhe soloist for the occasion will be the contralto, Madame 


Schumann-Heink. The program is as follows: 





Over ae eee Sannnbeerenedapepeedseswauwevens Schumann 
Orchestra. 
Ar Vitellia (Titus) ca = iaddernanwnemenas . Mozart 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Orchestra 
Charfreitags Zauber, Good Friday Spell............-ceeeeeeee Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Ar Ganymede.. jebeveugedcenabimusesensate P .. Saar 
Madame S$ nann-Heink and Orchestra 
l Nuit a Lisbon iovenesdwasertixevertécesetes Saint-Saéns 
Orchestra. 
( up ! ngs— 
i rh NR acs cod. odes owas pleats Schubert 


\ Mm wees ‘ ‘ vetesseeen= aeerbueeee Schubert 


Wie Ein Tritissen.. oa . Mehrkenz 
Madame Schumann-Heink 
L’Appr DONO sc ccdicdecseedatessasereresectcececs Dukas 
Orchestra. 
¢ 1 - - | 
Charles Galloway gave a splendid organ recital at the 
Pilg Congregational Church last Monday evening. He 





was assisted by Miss Layat, a young violinist, who has re- 
cently returned to the city from Europe, where she has been 
udying for some time. She is quite an artist, and an en- 


ible career as a violinist is in store for her. The Haines 


Or tet ) participated in the recital. 
©A©O 
Homer Moore will give a pupils’ recital in his new stu 
1 Friday evening, December 14 


©®A® 
will give an organ recital at the First 
, on Tuesday evening, 


Presbyterian Church, Henderson, Ky 
ROCKWELL S 


December 13 I 3RANK. 
Perry Averill Sings. 
At the Women’s Philharmonic concert last week one 
the principal successes was won by this manly singer, 


vho unites in himself sonority of voice, ample vocal mate- 
f Appropriate indeed was his 
owen, occurring as it 
anksgiving Day, and the re- 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, he 
yn, such finely wrought out 


nd dignity of presence 


selection of the song by C “Give,” 


1 d 11 { two d ivs before T 
1est song, “Mandalay,” by 


cnaracterizati 





TE OE re 








finish, that it made of this somewhat 


a brilliant 


monotonous song 
Averill is a splendid artist, full of 


temperament—rare combination. 


success. 
intelligence and 


Louise B. Voigt. 


of the 
November 


Indianapolis Symphony 


A* the first 

Orchestra, Miss Voigt was the 
scloist. Judging from the following extracts from the 
Indianapolis papers, hers was truly ovation. After 
her appearance there she went to Covington, Ky., where 


concert 
on 20, 
an 


she gave a song recital with marked success. 
The 
chestra and Miss Louise B. Voigt, the sok 


attendance indicated that much the or 


vist, but it may be doubted 


was expected of bot! 


if any one was anticipating such ovations as were given the latter 


for her thrilling bursts of melody in the aria from Carl Von Weber’s 
Thou Mighty Monster.” 
young woman of 


“Oberon, 
Miss 
donna amplitude of form. It 


“Ocean, 


Voigt is a pleasing face and true 


that the 


prima 


appears greatest Singers are 





those of broad, full chests. Whether this be the reason or not, Miss 
Voigt revealed a voice that by its sweetness, clearness, power and 
dramatic intensity fairly took the audience by storm. Encore after 
encore came spontaneously from all parts of the house, finally result- 
ing in the singer according with rare graciousness a second number 
in the form of a pretty little ballad, “‘Why Are Roses Sweet?” Miss 


the 
and “Morn- 


Voigt’s last appearance was in a trio of songs, “‘Margaret at 


Spinning Wheel” (in the German tongue), ‘‘The Robin” 


ing Hymn,” each different, affording opportunities for the display of 


a wide range of vocal talent. A most pleasing feature of Miss Voigt’s 


singing is her perfect enunciation. Even when singing in the Ger- 


man every word is uttered with marked clearness and distinctness.— 


Indianapolis Daily Journal, November 2 
Much 
Voigt, soprano, 


this country with 


» 1900. 


nterest centered in the singer of the evening, Miss Louise B. 


brought to 


who received her education in Europe and 
her many flattering press notices. Miss Voigt, as 
impressed her audience by the dig- 
f fine 
“Oberon,” 


she stood waiting for her song, 
, 


large 
aria trom 


nity and her She is and figure 


Miss Voigt’s first number 
Thou Mighty Monster.” She 


She sings with correctness and marked cultivation. 


majesty of presence 





was the “Ocean 


has a voice of remarkable develop 
ment. 
She 


sang her aria well and responded to an encore with one of 


Nevin’s songs. Later, with a piano accompaniment, she sang a suite 
of three, “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,’’ Schubert; “The Robin,” 
Of the 


Indianapolis Sen 


Neidlinger, and “‘Morning ymn,” by enschel. yurity ance 
Neidlin i “M Hy by H hel I t 1 


brilliancy of her tones there can be 
tinel 


no question 
November 21, 1900, 


The soloist, Miss Voigt, has one of the truest, freshest voices that 


Indianapolis has heard for some time. It is an especially sympa- 
thetic voice. It is strong, perfectly placed and well used. Her best 
success was won in the “Oberon” aria, which she sang with great 
freedom and power. In the group of songs with piano accompani- 


soloist usually comes nearer to the 


the 


ment, in which the Symphony 


of the audience than in number com 


first, 
Indianapolis News, November 21, 1900. 


hearts more pretentious 


monly with orchestral she ¢ 





sung support, oked applause 


More than ordinary personal interest was centered in the soloist of 


the evening, who appeared next, Miss Louise B. Voigt, of New 


AMERICAN TOUR 


RIEDA SIEMENS, 


The Young German Pianiste. 


Solc_Managemcat : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 





SOLO/ST 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revillon Building, NEW YORK. 





Sole Management: 





JESSIE SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 


13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK, 


York. Miss Voigt is a magnificent appearing young woman, with 


a handsome face and commanding presence. Her number was the 


aria from “Oberon,” by Weber, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” and 
it gave full opportunity for the soprano’ voice of the soloist. Her 
voice is full, clear and true, and she sings with a dramatic fervor 


that is gratifying to the listener. In whatever register, delicate or 





fortissimo passage, there is an evenness of quality, distinct enuncia 
tion and purity, that at the conclusion of the elaborate aria brought 


a spontaneous outburst of applause, showing how well the singer had 


met the approval of the audience. Again and again was Miss Voigt 
recalled to acknowledge the demonstration, and finally she returned 
with her score and sang the ballad, “‘Why Do Roses Fade?’’ by Haw 


last number, a group of songs, “Margaret at 
by Schubert; “The Robin,” by Neidlinger, and 


Hensche 


ley. In this and her 


the Spinning Wheel,” 


“Morning Hymn,” by l, she was equally at home and sang 


with much tenderness and feeling, thrilling with the intensity 





dramatic nature and her musical temperament.—Indianap 


November 21, 1900. 


Clavier Company's Piano School. 


VERY successful recital was given at the Clavier Com 


pany School on Thursday of this week 
First movement from Sonata, op. 40, N S er 
John Rebarer 
Song Without Words, op. 62, No. 1 Mendelssohn 
Miss Sadie Koenig 
At an Old Trysting Place.... Macdowe 
To a Water Lily....... MacDowel 
Poem, op. 31, No. lacD 
Miss Be a Hoberg 
Account of an Interview With a Celebrated Art 
A. K. Virg 
echnical Illustrations 
Song (Sea Pieces) i MacDowe 
Shadow Dance.. ie M ac Dowe 


Miss 


Nos. 23, 21 and 22 


Preludes 

Miss Jennie i 

es Bes , amet , ( pin 
Miss Bertha Kilian 


Polonaise, op. 26, 


holarly 


John Rebarer opened the program with a s 


the first movement of a Schubert Sonata, in 


reading of 
which he produced some splendid tonal effects 
In the third number Miss Hoberg ple ised her audience 


with her reading of three charming MacDowell 


sketches. 
Miss Willett 


numbers, her playing of the 


poetic 


t 


was also fortunate in the 
“Shadow 


conception of 
Dance 


while the Sea Song wa 


having a 


most weird and effect, 


given with splendid buoyancy and vigor. 


piquant 


Mr. Virgil was most interesting in his remarks this even 
ing, speaking on an interview with Madame Bloomfiel 
Zeisler. While in Chicago a few weeks ago Mr. Virgil 
had the opportunity of discussing with this greates 


women pianists the most successful method of pianc 
ing. Madame Zeisler believes that the Clay 
ful as an aid to the study of musical thinking and expres 
Mr j 


method, 


ier iS most use 


sion. Virgil explainec is taught in the 

Clavier Miss 

expression scale with every variety of touch and shading 

Miss Willett then gave 
Miss Chase 

her dainty touch and graceful interpretation 


expression 


Dodd illustrating by playing the 


an illustration of chord stuc 


was heard in a group of Chopin Pre 
winning her 
hearty applause. 

Miss Kilian closed the 


tistic performance of a Chopin Polonaise 


program with a skillful and ar 


New York Ladies’ Trio and Carllsmith. 


f the 


HIS organization is repeating its success of the last 





three seasons by numerous engagements. During 
the last two weeks it has been touring in Pennsylvania, 
Ogontz College and Bloomsberg State Normal School 
(return engagements) being included in the itinerary. 
Nearly every date is filled during the month January. 


of 
Pilot, violin; Boerl, ’cello, and Mar 


Stilwell, piano, with Lilian Carllsmith, c 


Emma Rosa guerite 


mtrait are the 


personnel of this attractive organization 


NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
Centrai Location. European Pian 


HARVEY & WOOD. 
BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 














HILDEGARD 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO, 
ORATORIO, 
Concerts, 
FEsTIVALSs. 


498 3d St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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FRITZ MQREISLER’S 


ENORMOUS SUCCESS 


IN THE 


aS ~aa s 





Philharmonic Concert, Dec. 8, 1900. 


| 


HH Lm Le 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING PAPERS. 


and expression. 


New York Herald. «1 New York Sun. 
The occasion became one of high importance : 
through the performance, for the first time in | Kreisler when he last visited us in 1888 was a 
New York, of Richard Strauss’ tone poem, ‘* Ein : boy of 13; he is to-day a broad-shouldered, almost 
Heldenleben,” and in a scarcely less degree dy i a burly young man who plays his instrument 
virtue of the masterly quality of Mr. FRITZ | in the most sensational style, a virtuoso and 
KRE/SLER'S violin playing. * * * The G : a fascinating one. He played Max Bruch’s 
minor violin concerto of Max Bruch was the | familiar G minor concerto, So youthful and 
means of showing an artistic stature in Mr. : fiery was the attack of the artist and so grateful 
Kreisler which makes one willing to accord him ; is the writing for the solo part, that Kreisler 
place among the few great living violinists. | created an enthusiasm startling in quality if the 
: usual afternoon languidity of these concerts is 
New York Times. | remembered. He refused a recall piece until 
Full recognition of the work of Mr. Kreisler b4 after his performance of Tartini’s ‘* Devil's Trill,” 
cannot be given at this time. It is sufficient to : which, with his own cadenza, was so brilliant that 
say that the young man returns to us a full- ; the young virtuoso was forced to return, giving 
fledged artist, with a big tone, abundant technic, | as an encore the slow movement from a Bach 
and a warm style. He was heartily applauded : sonata, accompanied by Mr. Henry Schmitt upon 
for his work | the organ. Avreisler has enormous facility. Both 
Le a 4 fingers and bow are quicksilver. In double 
New York Tribune. : stopping—wetness the octave skips in his cadenza 
Herr Fritz Kreisler, who was here twelve years | —he is an adept. In the Tartini and Bach 
ago as a frail looking lad, returns a veritable : selections he used a second instrument, and the 
Hercules. He played Bruch’s first concerto for | change was noticeable. Liguid toned was his G 
the violin and Tartini’s ‘‘ I] Trillo del Diavolo.” : string in the Bach air, and as broad and sonorous 
His tone is pure, and his left-hand technic fault- P asahorn. Kreisler's success was unquestioned. 
less. He has grown in muscularity of thought | He is perhaps a greater virtuoso than an artist— 
: but a man of magnetism and skill always. 


KREISLER isto be heara in a Recital 


At Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday Afternoon, December 19, at 3 o’clock. 


His program will include a Suite by Bach, the Second Concerto 
in F sharp minor by Vieuxtemps, and his own arrangement of 
the Paganini “Non piu mesta,” as well as a group of solos by 


Mozart, Nardini, Corelli and Chaminade. 


will be at the piano. 


Luckstone 


Mr. 
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CINCINNATI, December 8, 190. 


N important move was made in the Symphony 
situation here last week, which looks toward 





establishiiig it as a permanent factor in the 
musical advantages of this city. In fact, it 
now looks a foregone conclusion that Cincinnati will pos- 
sess one of the five permanent orchestras of this country. 


The board of directors of the Symphony Association de- 


cided last week to secure a pledge of guarantee of $20,000 
a year, for another period oi six years aiter the close ot 


Mr. Van der This fund, it 


mated, is absolutely necessary outside of the revenue ob- 


Stucken’s contract. is esti- 
tained through the sale of tickets. 
One the 


been made public—offered to give $5,000 a year for the 


member oi association—whose name has nut 
six-year period upon condition that Mr. Van der Stucken 
retained as the musical director. 

Apropos of the situation, Mrs. C. R. Holmes, president 
“Our first effort is for the per- 
is 


be 


of the association, said: 
The choice of a director 
secondary I believe we all ap- 


what Mr. Van der Stucken has done, and there is 


manency of the orchestra. 
to this paramount issue. 
preciate 
general regret over his determination to cease directing 
the Symphony concerts after this season. But when we 
have acomplished the permanency of the orchestra it will 
be time enough to make an effort to have Mr. Van der 
reconsider his determination.” 


©®A® 


Stucken 


Delegates from the different singing societies of the 
North American Saengerbund, of Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Columbus, Jeffersonville, Chillicothe. Dayton, 


Evansville, Newport (Ky.) and this city met last Sunday 


at Central Turner Hall and effected a district organization. 
Twenty singing societies altogether were represented. 
F delegates present were F. Franke and Albert 


Among the 
) 





Kipp, Indianapolis; James Engelhardt, Jeffersonville; A. 
Nutzel, Louisville; James Dauben, Columbus; C. F. Ar- 
bentz, Chillicothe; William Kronauge, Dayton; F. Fritsch, 
Evansville; Charles Meier, Charles Schmidt and R. Roc- 





camoro, Cincinnati. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Charles G. Schmidt; vice-president, James 
Dauben: treasurer, Charles Meier; secretary, R. Rocca- 
moro. These societies will attend the Buffalo Saengerfest 
next summer and sing one mass chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Louis Ehrgott. The Saengerfest in 1902 will be 
held in Indianapolis. 
©®A® 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludovic Breitner, pianist and violinist, 
will give a concert in the Odeon December 18 and 19. 
Mr. Breitner played last year twice with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra with the most pronounced suc- 
cess 
©A©® 
\M Mary Grace Allnutt, pianist, and Adolf Borj 
violinist, students of the Auditorium School of Music, 


were 








Oigt, 


Louise B.* 





SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 





acheller, 
Willis E. 


TENOR. 





heard in a Mozart Sonata for piano and violin and solo 
numbers at a concert given by the Young Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society of the Second Presbyterian Church on the 
evening of December 7. Miss Helen May Curtis read a 
number of interesting selections. 


©®Aa® 
George Schneider is continuing his educational piano re- 
citals with increased interest. At his last recital, Decem- 
ber 1, he presented the following program: 


PRD GI Ts Fe Goons snk ec kescerscddescceccncsasaes Mozart 
Polonaise, op. 21, Rondo, from Sonata, op. 49................+- Weber 
a ee oe Pee 2 Shee .. Saint-Saéns 
Prelude and Fugue. 
Minuet. 
Gavotte. 
Gigue. 
RAS Ty GR Dirwnnetssivccccccccncssseccvecovéenwepensseudd Grieg 


Memories of Youth. 
Peasant’s Song. 
Melancholy. 
Salon. 
Ballad. 
Wedding at Tfoldhaugen. 
The first concert by the Cambrian Club, on Wednesday 
evening, December 5, in College Hall, under the direction 


of David Davis, presented the following program: 


Cambria’s Song of Freedom..... ponents Davies 
Cambrian Club. 
PED Gp tvaweseschbeenden cuueleiadckaussbusedintardieeceies Randegger 
Miss Bessie Tudor 
Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage Together? (Mes 
GD cccacsccsccoonseses boesene rare Handel 
John C. Hersh. 
Maiden with the Lips So Rosy...... Gall 
DOE s\iniknseseakdoeninsedteneeesanaseeeen .. Neidlinger 
My Pretty Maid........... Te ee Neidlinger 
Cambrian Club. 
Hope of the Ages........... : Liddle 


My Dearest Heart.......cccceccee ae ee ae Sullivan 
William H. Winkelman 
On the BRmQartSscccccvccccscscsccccsece ‘ Saintis 
Cambrian Club. 
Sleep, My Darling........... Parry 
BOE: Shakaiinddesdcadbetensavarsebinesses Hawley 
Robin AGgiv.c.cccccccess Ra nomeesennanen Buck 
Miss Bessie Tudor, Miss Laura Grundhofer, F. B. Cum 
mings, John C. Hersh. 
Re Be eecccictsenees acecaieal hikepanaes -Thomé 
George W. Webb 
ED Wee Wicssccccccsecs oer . oteyensevarcens Thomas 
Miss Bessie Tudor. 
Creation’s Hymn........ Mohr 


Cambrian Club 
The club is made up of fine material. 

fresh and spirited, and the attack prompt. 

trimming down of the exuberance would be beneficial. The 


The singing was 
A little more 


solo talent reflected credit upon the teaching capacity of 
Mr. Davis. 


®A® 
Louis Schwebel, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, 
gave a piano recital in Scottish Rite Hall, Wednes- 


day evening, December 5. He was assisted by Romeo 
Frick, baritone, and Miss Frances Moses, pianist, in the 
following program 








Dosen, Te MG GR. Pe cccccciccscceciavcces Grieg 
Protease 00 FROG. sccccscccccccccccoscoers . Leoncavallo 
Four Etudes............0.00. secues ..Chopin 
C sharp minor, op. 25, No. 7 
A flat major, op. 25, No. 1. 
C minor, op. 10, No. 12. 
F major, op. 25, No. 3 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 27 Riniesdssosions ..Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2.. ..Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor, op. 31....... ..Chopin 
Songs— 
Der Wanderer........ poss deeinsieeemiatecasesiaosanene Schubert 
When First I Saw Thee....8.........00¢ ceemeas ocvceeksSOen 
The Sad, Sweet Song of Love............ - Tirindelli 


(Manuscript written for Mr. Frick.) 


aldwin, 
Adele L. 


ALTO. 





oSea, 
Robert:' 


BASS. 





arrangement with 
. PINKHAM. 





+ By special 
M. L 














Novellette, op. 5, No. 2 (MS.).............. Schneider 
I Oe re. cu cinddweeeneels as Liszt 
a ie ML Uh.J5c.sccedetbabktchaeudeecsoeusn Tschaikowsky 
RI EEE Rae See RR Rn ean ERS ae Rubinstein 


Mr. Schwebel received all his training at the Conserva 
tory, with the exception of two or three years which he 
spent with De Pachmann. The influence of this greatest 
of Chopin players is clearly felt in Mr. Schwebel's play 
ing. The Chopin numbers were given with that dreamy, 
luxurious velvetness of touch which the master has devel 
oped to the highest perfection, and the tempo rubato was 
held with that suggestion which imparts tone character to 
the But the other did Mr 
Schwebel prove an increasing growth in the sense of art 
and a greater breadth. 

Mr. Frick 
pelling in his interpretation and true to the demands of 


music also in selections 


was in excellent voice—earnest and com 


feeling. With a clear enunciation, his singing is backed 


up by the sentiment that reaches the soul. The picture 
which he delineates always leaves an impression. Among 
his numbers was a new song in manuscript written for 


him by Mr. Tirindelli, entitled “The Sad, Sweet Song of 
It 


while it touches the heartstrings, it avoids anything smack 


Love.” is written in the composer’s best vein, and 


ing of sentimentality. 





G®A® 

Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, left for the Sunny South last 
Tuesday to fill a number of engagements. He sang at a 
concert in Atlanta; on Wednesday he was one of the solo 
ists at the Chattanooga Festival; Thursday he sang in 
“Elijah”; Friday in “The Creation;” Friday evening in 
“The Messiah,’’and Saturday afternocn he gave a song 
recital at Birmingham, Ala 

©A® 

A musical event of striking proportions, attended by the 
musical élite of this city, was the Franco-Italian evening 
given by Theodor Bohlmann and Pier A. Tirindelli in the 
Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music on Friday even 
ing, December rhe following remarkable program 
made up altogether of first-time numbers, was presented 
Sonata, op. 13, A major.... Fa 
From Second Sonata, op. 102, E flat major Saint-Sae 
From Sonata, op. 29, E minor ‘ Bu 

Second movement 
(Dedicated to A. Br k 
(Fi t ein Cin ) 

Sonata, op. 117, C major... R 

Messrs. Bohlmann and Tirind i the first ntro 
duce in America the name of a ma W é y Ww 
the unanimous admiration and praise of the Leip critics 
for a work of much greater dimensions—an oratorio called 
“Canticum Canticorum.” They played Enrico Bossi’s op 
117, a most genial and interesting sonata for \v n and 
piano. One is at a loss to determme which movement to 
give preference, to the stately, broad first 1 vernent, to the 


extremely spicy and piquant Scherzo, to the Tristan-third 
act-like Adagio elegiaco, or the fiery, passionate Allegro con 


fuoco with the beautiful second theme in long notes in the 





violin and seraphic arpeggios in the piano part. Cincin 
nati has not for a long time had the chance to enjoy such 
a greatly satisfying novelty in the line of chamber music 
To give the American public an idea of the artistic char 


acter of Bossi’s style, we quote here in translation a pas 


sage in the highly learned essay, Dr. Georg Doeller’s, from 


the Lessmann Allgemeine Music Zeitung, of November 
23, on Bossi’s work mentioned above, “Canticum Canti 
corum”: 

“The art of Bossi is based upon four factors: a thor 


ough mastership of modern musical technic in general, a 


thorough knowledge also of older music and its forms, a 


KAETHE PIECZONKA 


WALKER, 
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Solo ’Cellist Women’s String 
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Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, etc. 


ADDRESS 


169 East 95th Si., New York. 


THE SEASON’S NOVELTY! 


allad and Harp Recitals. 


LAURA Ss. HOWE, Soprano. 
LUCIA M. FORREST, Harpist. 


Management of H. W. HOLLENBERG, 
807 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 














Available December and January in New England States. 
Available February and March in Southern and Western States 








genuine Italian fiery temperament, which, however, is con 


trolled always by an sthetientinnsile subtle discrimination 


in all matters. Bossi is a personality; he has to say some 


he has absorbed everything which 


art; he; 


thing original, though 


found in modern and classical howeve! 


ng 


is to be 


blends everythi with his own nature without even loos 


ing himself 


Of the French sonatas, the one by Fauré was especially 
worthy of notice. Clearness of style and definiteness oi 
purpose characterize its design. The third movement ts 
dainty and spirited to the extreme rhe instrumentation 


thoroughly worked out. The Busoni Sonata shows the 


nfluence of the modern Italian school. Messrs. Bohl- 
mann and Tirindelli played together with an almost per 
fect ensemble, thoroughly in sympathy with their work, 
and accentuating the characteristics of the compositions 
with fine repose and sense high art. The evening was 
in event worthy of record in the annals of the Conserva- 
tory of Music 


Edward Ebert-Buchheim, pianist, has accepted a posi 
tion in the faculty of the Indiana Central Normal College 
at Danville, I) Mr. Buchheim is pianist of fine at 

nments and he is an acquisit it institution. Mr 
Buchheim has reserved Mondays for | many pupil 
Cll nna 

> AG 

The first concert of the season by the Orpheus Club, 
1 e dire of Charles A. Graninger Thursday 
evening, December 6, i Auditorium, presented the 

wing prog! \ ( rlotte Maconda, soprano, as 
soloist: 

e Nur N 
\l La P ( 2 (ys 

l I 
( I I I 

\ " 
> ‘ h 
I Mig 

l g on its i 1 success 
Lhe a t y | pt and the quality of the 
! ver ubt rhe balancing the 

es was ren bly g n¢ e tenors proved an 
ible body 

Maconda w ‘ 1 g enthusiasm and 

‘ ed h g y ] ju y of | VOICE 
exception pure tura § 
ve e queen 

Corinne Moore Lawsor prano, gave the fi of two 

g recita Friday evening, December 7 the As 

mbly H id Fe ‘ Br ng. I shall be able to 

ew ] y next letter 
> A« 

On Tht Ly é g, December 6, the Mozart Club, 

Da O presented the following program at the 
Y. M. C. A. Audit m ui the direction of Edwin W 
Glove Cincinnat 
‘ iis H 
De I Rubinste 
ks . I R r 
Wie Be 

Str 


Zuc gnung 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera, 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


auBy GUTTER, 
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Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Margulics Chamber Music Matinees. 


Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden Strauss 
Ach weh mirung luckhaftem Mann Strauss 
Mr. Hamlin 

Fairest of Lands (The Sun Worshippers) 
Mr. Hamlin and choir 
In Blossom Time Need 
The Mon ne Cor 
O Those Alone 
6 See, Siete Bee \ wen en for and dedicate i M , 
No Searching Eye { . «2 
Drinking Song Rie 
Mr. H 
Ballad, Young Lovel’s Prid H 
Mr Mary S. I e, Mr Mary L. Cox 

The club was assisted by George Hamlin, tenor. Mrs 

Ethel M. Funkhauser was the accompanist. The Mozart 


Club is in a most prosperous condition, and under Mr 
Glover’s direction is reaching artistic results 
J. A. Homan 


National Conservatory of Music. 


Examination Dates. 

















, \ HE dates for the semi-annual entrance exan 
. nations of the National Conservatory, 128 Eas 
) Seventeenth street, New York will be held 
: this year during Christmas week, during wl 
( tory ed present students 
\ n l el C ilrabass irp and other ) 
( il I net Dece ber at ( Wednesday ) 10 i 
»I2 0 2to 4p. m 
Singing—Dec« er 26 (Wednesday), 10 n 12 
2to4 p.m.; Sto 1090p. m 
Piano and organ—December 28 (Friday), 10 a. n o 
12 m.; \4p.n 
We give the above dates every week because we believe 
in calling e attention of the readers of THE MUSICAL 
( RIER to the re le intages offeré yy the Na 
c ervat y se < nga gl l 
n The fac y ort I W 
eputation, and the pedagogic system | ued has hitherte 
ee € f the highs Every ¢ arti 
I ie Conserva > i every depa nen 
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e talent will be 
Na na Uon 
he n tion s 
] rh no 
ipplicants, their 
m n the Old 
First a “Christma 
Tide” concert, for which an interesting program is being 
prepared. 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 
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PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, 
Address Communications: 147 W Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY 


formerly 


in Vienna 


Lee HETIZK Y—** Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. 


cere ham Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of commun 


nowledge of her art.’ 
HANS RICHTER— 
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THE STEINERTONE. 


— ~~ 


Reflections on a Letter. 


BY B. ACH. 


Marc A. Blumenberg. ] 


= 


| Copyright 
understanding clearly what is 


OR the purpose 
designed in a liberal discussion of a novel dis- 
covery, constituting much more than an intrusion 
in the accepted routine of construction of the lead- 
ing musical instrument of the times, it becomes nec- 
essary to explain, at the outset, that the letter here 
with submitted was addressed to Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, a well-known musician and composer of 
Boston, by Mr. Morris Steinert, of New Haven, 
the distinguished inventor of what is now known as 
the Steinertone. Mrs. Beach, upon playing upon 
and hearing a Steinertone for the first time, insisted 
upon a closer investigation of the invention, and her 
interests were pitched so high that she sought for 
and found through this subjoined letter a technical 
expression covering the inventor’s own ideas of the 
generation of the Steinertone and the process of 
evolution through which it was born. 

The writer proposes to add some reflections upon 
the letter and to add a few opinions of his own re- 
sulting from a close study of the piano and the 
Steinertone itself; but first the letter: 


M. Steinert to Mrs. Beach. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., Apri! 7, 189¥ 

Dear Mrs. Beacu—lI appreciate your very kind letter 
and extend to you hereby my sincerest thanks. 

The liberal indorsement you give my feeble efforts which 
demonstrates my invention stimulates also my endeavor to 
still more improve my work in hand. 

rhe early state of a stringed instrument that was played 
by means of a keyboard points towerd the clavichord. It 
contained a sound-board, with bridges whereupon very 
thin, or you may say small, strings were loosely drawn 
across. For the purpose of intoning these strings a key- 
board had to be provided. Each key contained at its back 
a very small bit of brass called a tangent, which touched 
or struck the string on a certain place, thus setting it into 
vibration. Through this impact both tone and pitch were 
obtained. The string, when the key was pressed down and 
held, would continue to sound and would bring forth a 
most delicious tremulant, similar to that which is used on 
the finger-board of the violin. It was called by the German 
clavier players of the eighteenth century “Die Bebung.” 
This very simple instrument, with its primitive tone pro- 
ducer for an action, was capable of producing the most 
expressive tone gradations ever obtained since, which could 
paint and portray all the emotion of the human heart. It 
contained both melodic and harmonic qualities and its dy- 
namic properties were equal to the strokes of the violin 
bow. This instrument served Bach as the medium to com- 
pose and play his compositions, and remained to be the 
favorite of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

lhe spinet was constructed like the clavichord. So was 
the harpsichord, which was wing-shaped. They both con- 
tained a sounding-board with strings stretched over it, 
but the tone production of both the spinet and harpsichord 
was by means of quills. These quills were fastened to 
wooden jacks, also called tangents, that rested upon the end 
of the key, and when the key was pressed down rose and 
plucked the string. This was called the jack-action, or, as 

i¢ Germans were used to call it, “Das Dockenclavier,” 
vhile they call the clavichord “Das Tangentenclavier.” 
The tone of the spinet and the harpsichord, also called 


1 


Der Flugel, was brilliant and much louder than the little 
clavichord, but it also was inexpressive and not capable of 
any modulation in color; one tone sounded like the other, 
n fact it was colorless 

Scarlatti, Rameau, Bach and Handel wrote for it (the 


harpsichord) their more powerful compositions, such as 


concertos, toccatos and such pieces that also had dance 
rhythms, and in order to give them some sort of coloring 
used instruments that had a number of shorter and longer 


strings that could be plucked together and that were con- 
nected with stops or registers similar to those of an organ, 
and gave 4, 8, 16 foot tones. In 1710 or thereabouts Cris- 
tofori, an Italian, substituted a hammer action in place of 


the quill action. The advantage thus obtained was that 
two distinct tone gradations could be obtained, one soft and 
the other loud. He called it, in view of the attainment, a 


Piano et Forte. This instrument was called in Germany 


‘Das Hammerclavier.” 





The pianoforte was born in iniquity; it brought with it 
the sinfulness of a release. It manifested its brutal nature 
in inflicting unmerciful blows upon a sensitive ringing 
string that rested upon the most vibrating body of a mu- 
sical instrument. The control of the player over the ham- 
mer, unlike the clavichord player when he touched the 
keys, was denied him in the pianoforte. These blows were 
mechanical. ‘They were fixed in their flight toward the 
string. No modification to influence it as to the intentions 
of the player would enter the fixed mechanisms that con- 
stitute the pianoforte action. The pianoforte since its very 
creation has only produced loud and soft blows. 

The pianoforte in its structure is similar in appearance to 
the harpsichord—a frame that contains a sound-board with 
wooden bridges, whereupon strings are drawn that trans 
mit sympathetically their feeble vibration to this board. 
The strings are fastened to pins. While the strings of the 
harpsichord are incited by quills that are held by jacks and 
are plucking them, the strings upon the pianoforte are vi 
brated by means of hammers connected with a mechanism 
and keyboard, so that when the key is pressed down the 
hammer strikes the string, whether softly or loudly in pro- 
portion to the touch. The mechanical apparatus that is 
placed between the key and hammer is, however, much 
more complicated than that of the clavichord and the 
harpsichord. It consists of a hopper or jack, a hammer 
with a notch in it, a back check and a damper. 

When the key is pressed down it raises the hopper, which 
strikes into the notch that is cut in the butt of the hammer, 
thus raising the hammer, which strikes the string. The 
hammer, when in contact with the string and dealing out 
a blow upon it, creates a jarring tone, and for the purpose 
of preventing this disturbance of tone, a check is placed 
upon the back of the key, which serves as a cushion to 
steady the hammer when in the act of percussion. 

The damper is fastened to a rod which is connected with 
the key. This damper, made of felt, rests upon the string, 
and when the key is pressed down is raised so as to allow 
the string to vibrate after each blow of the hammer, but 
falls back upon its string as soon as the key is allowed to 
rise. In addition to these main parts that constitute the 
action a provision is made to allow the hammer to leave the 
string as soon as it has given the blow, otherwise it would 
block and prevent the string from vibrating. This very 
important contrivance is called the release or the escape 
ment of the hammer. I may state here that it was Cristo- 
fori himself, the first inventor of the piano, who under- 
stood the necessity for the release of the hammer and in- 
cluded it in his invention. 

The pianoforte of the future should enable the player to 
express more fully his emotion, and for that purpose he 
must have a greater contro] over the hammer than he has 
now. 

Aside from the forte and piano strokes, as at present, 
the hammer should be influenced through the pressure upon 
the key to strike the strings in a less mechanical way, but 
through the action that lies between the key and the ham- 
mer such motion should be attained that it should transfer 
any and every pressure made upon the key to the hammer, 
and the hammer should strike the string in accordance with 
the intention of the player. The action and hammer should 
be very intimately connected and should form a continuity 
of mechanical apparatus; such at present is not the case, on 
account of the necessity for the release of the hammer. 
This release disconnects the hammer from the string and 
prevents the player from getting close to the string and 
bringing out the extreme tenderness of a pianissimo. 

An action can be constructed on a system of leverage 
which imparts elasticity to its motion and gives to the 
string more indirect blows than at present. This would 
do away with the forcible strokes and noises, called 
thumps, when the string is struck. 

While these indirect strokes carry with them sufficient 
force to vibrate the string, they prevent them also from 
vibrating to such an extent as to create those certain over- 
tones which are disturbing to the ear. 

The object of such an action is principally a fuller con- 
trol over the hammer, so as to enable the player to produce 
all gradations of tone from a pianissimo to a fortissimo; to 
produce greater variety of tone coloring than at present, 
to have the blow of the hammer without the noise of per- 
cussion and to do away with the inharmonic sounds brought 
on by a too severe blow upon the string. 

The instrument I have named ‘‘Steinertone’”’ relates to an 
improvement in an action for a grand piano sounding ap- 
paratus, the object being to confer upon that body some of 
those rare qualities sacrificed with the abandonment of the 
clavichord and to enable performers of moderate skill to 
produce in perfection those effects, particularly those of 
minute dynamic variation, hitherto only within the reach of 
virtuosi of the highest rank, who are able to secure them 
by a training of the muscles of the hands and arms carried 
so far as to make the same in a sense supplemental to the 
instrument rather than mere media of performance. 

In the pianoforte, as ordinarily constructed, the jack co- 
acts directly with the hammer, which under the impulse 
communicated by the jack to the key causes the hammer to 
leap freely into the air and deliver a sharp blow upon the 





string, after which the hammer falls back without restraint 
to its depressed position. Under the ordinary construction, 
therefore, no note can be produced unless the key is de 
pressed with sufficient shock to affect the leaping of the 
key into the air with enough impulse to strike the string a 
blow, for the principle of construction on which the ordi- 
nary piano action is based does not permit the hammer to 
strike the string as the result of a soft, even, downward 
pressure upon the key, but requires a blow, not necessarily 
a hard blow, but at the least a blow of sufficient force to pro- 
duce the shock required to cause the key to leap freely into 
the air and strike the string. Pressure, mere pressure, will 
not achieve the result and cannot answer the purpose. 
Players of great skill and refinement, virtuosi, and also 
others who may have a natural touch, produce these neces- 
sary blows with such minute dynamic variation, with such 
perfect gauging of the blow to the force with which the 
hammer must strike the string that the objectionable fea- 
tures of the ordinary piano as an instrument of percussion 
are, for the time being, veiled. With the average per 
former, however, there is a constant failure to proportion 
the force of the blow upon the key to the exact volume and 
kind of tone required, so that the player fails to produce 
his own personal and sympathetic interpretation of the 
score before him. Either the strings are struck too hard or, 
owing to the fear of striking too much of a blow and pro- 
ducing too loud a tone, not at all. The action of the or 
dinary piano as ordinarily played is, therefore, distinguished 
by a sesies of blows more or less sharp of the hammers 
upon the strings and is a hard, mechanical action, the 
harshness of which can only be overcome by the trained and 
sensitive touch of a virtuoso. In my improved piano 
action, however, | employ a hammer lever which is inter- 
posed between the hammer and the jack, and which 1s ar- 
ticulated loosely but positively with the hammer on the 
one hand and with the jack on the other. Then, no matter 
how softly the key is struck, the hammer never fails to 
strike the string, and even a steady and uniform pressure 
upon the key will necessarily cause the hammer to lift and 
strike the string. Nor after the hammer has struck the 
string does it drop back into its normal position, but so 
long as the string is depressed it holds a position slightly 
below the string, to which it may from that elevated posi 
tion be raised for repeating the stroke by depressing the 
key farther, the jack at this time working upon the rear 
of the obtuse-angled operating face upon the lower face 
of the forward end of the hammer lever. Inasmuch as 
under my action the hammer is not sent flying into the air 
by the depression of its keys, the performer maintains over 
the instrument a more perfect control than he can command 
over an instrument of the ordinary type, and, for the same 
reason he is enabled to establish between himself and the 
instrument a rapport before unknown. At the same time 
my improved action enables the performer to produce a 
forte as powerful as that of an ordinary piano, and with 
more purity of tone, while he may also produce pianissimo, 
crescendo and diminuendo effects impossible on the com 
mon instrument. Furthermore, his control of the hammer 
is so perfect that he may produce a beautiful singing legato 
without effort and without training. As to staccato pas 
sages, they may also be produced with crispness, clearness 
and brilliancy. Although my improved action is well 
adapted, as above stated, for fortes and piano playing and 
for the execution of the most brilliant scherzo passages, it 
is particularly suited for playing accompaniments and melo- 
dies and all work requiring softness of tone without loss 
of purity or roundness. It permits an unskilled performer 
to produce a cantabile which on the ordinary instrument 
would be far beyond his powers. 

The mechanical apparatus with its intermediate mechan- 
ism as have been invented by Cristofori transformed the 
harpsichord into a pianoforte. By the changed mechanism 
that lies between the keys and hammer that constitutes my 
invention the tonal capacities of the pianoforte have also 
been enhanced, and for the purpose of its distinction from 
the pianoforte I have chosen to call it a “Steinertone.” 

Finally, I beg to say to you that in searching for a tone 
color that is also at the same time responsive to the touch 
of the player I have been guided by the timbre being evoked 
from a stringed instrument, but especially through my love 
for the tone of the clavichord, which is so eminently suita 
ble to carry the emotions of the player to the string without 
interference of mechanical obstructions. If there is any 
merit in the Steinertone its primary germs are to be found 
in the tone of the clavichord. 

For a further and clearer understanding of the instru 
ments used at the time of Bach I have taken the liberty 
to send you my book called the “M. Steinert Collection of 
Keyed Instruments.” I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) M. Srernert. 
Reflections. 


It is not my purpose to supplement the inventor’s 
discourse leading up from the clavichord to the 
Steinertone with any additional elaboration of the 
same idea. I desire, with his permission, to make 
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A School in Paris 


For Supplementary Education. 


An American Woman’s Innovation. 


O Americans traveling or residing in France 
the question of supplementary education must 
ever be one of great moment. 

While voyage and foreign life does much 
to broaden the mind and cultivate the taste, 


much of its valuable lesson is wholly lost by reason of 





lack of various kinds for its proper assimilation. 

How many people do we meet who have seen much, 
heard much and paid much, but who remain as ignorant 
of the real treasures and values of Europe as though they 
had remained in their home villages and cities turning 
over the leaves of so many photograph albums? 

Much less, even, for had they beside them at home 
some intelligent person to teach them to read about these 
photographs and to know of them they could at least 
become informed in a certain dry manner, which would at 
least prepare them to travel with some sort of benefit 
to themselves or to others 

But the fact is that the majority of travelers, especially 
of a new country like America, where life and training are 
eminently practical in tendency, get little more return for 
their vast fatigues and outlays than that which is fur- 
nished by beds and board, with the added excitement of 
novelty, which they could find in any well appointed dry 
goods store. 

Our people need, first, proper presentation of the treas- 
ures of a vast museum such as Paris. Then they need 
a proper preparation of spirit and imagination, and also of 
information, in order to make the reception of the new 
ideas possible. And then, withal, they need the language 
of the country in which they are in order to comprehend 
and hear and read for themselves 

We abroad labor under many disadvantages in_ these 
regards. 

In the first place we do not know, nor do we imagine 
In the next 





or believe, tl we need any of these things 


place the French, brought up in the midst of such things, 
cannot conceive that we lack them, or if they do see this 
n a vague way, they fail utterly in the capacity to in- 
truct us according to our special needs. They do not 
know where to begin, they do not know how to proceed, 
and they do not know whether we are acquiring what we 
need or no, They do not know our natures or our 
previous education 

[his sort of want must be supplied by Americans. 
\dvanced intuitive, specially gifted souls who grasp the 
two situations, and who have acquired what is necessary 
| *m fitting intermediaries or interpreters be- 
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This sort of person is very rare in all 
ountries. Once in a while one exists. “II faut en 
rofiter,” as they say in France. 

OA ® 
Some years ago there came to Paris a young lady of 
tion, refinement and knowledge of 
the best usages of society, but with immense artistic and 





terary intuitions pushing her toward the Old World for 
re and development. Arriving in Paris, the 





ty of her dreams, she had of it that peculiar conception 
ommon to all our country people, namely, that one had 
but to enter the city to find the means of satisfying her 


aspirations. 


\las! Readers « Pit Mustcat Courter during the 

w years have been somewhat enlightened as to the 

verse of this picture Weel by week has been there set 

pture g | disappointment—the reason 

y 1 h mines o intellectual ore 

emain in the mines (minds) of the place, while foreigners 
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starve and thirst, standing in their midst—all through mis- 
understanding one of the other, and through the “lacks” 
of various kinds suggested in the opening lines of this 
writing. 

Well, this lady searched and wept, worked, thought; 
wept again, but continued working and thinking till little 
by little light began to dawn, and she saw the way before 
her. It was an unnecessarily long and slow process, but 
it was at that time the only one. Thanks to her peculiar 
native intuition and prepared powers, it was much shorter 
and more hopeful than it would be for the majority of our 
women. She had likewise perseverance and but that one 
object in her mind. 

She succeeded. First in her own acquisition, and then 
in another acquisition still more precious in its relation 
to others, namely, the ways and means by which such 
acquisition could be made possible to her country women, 
with one minimum of what it cost herself of time, of effort, 
of discouragement, and—of money 

Havings means, she established herself in one of, those 
ideal homes, which the exceptional beauty of Paris and 
the intelligence and taste of a gifted American woman 


make possible in the French capital. Then, having in her 


home relations numbers of young friends, with aspirations 
somewhat similar to her own, she had two or three of them 
come visit her. With all the passion and enthusiasm 
of an apostle, a discoverer, an arfist, a teacher and a 
friend, she placed before these young people the landmarks 
she had so dearly found. The success of the new and 
interesting undertaking was such as to cause her to organ 
ize, in a systematic manner, the means necessary to a con- 
tinuation of this needed and beautiful work 

Of the means thus orginated, the place selected, the man 
ner in which the work is carried out the results produced 
and the charming lady herself, to whom so many grateful 
and affectionate people bow to-day, will be told next week 

Suffice it to add here that the name of the lady is Miss 
Grace Lee Hess; that she comes from Washington, U. S 
\.; that she has grouped around her a circle of the élite 
of many nations, but especially of France and America; 
that her address is 145 Avenue Victor Hugo, and that those 
who may wish to enter the charming circle must not 


count upon doing so this year, as but eight persons are 


admitted at one time, and 


except through accident, 
change, illness or some untoward circumstances, the pret- 
ty bedrooms and the cherished places at the family table 
are so far all occupied at present 

Still changes are always occurring in this world, and 
those who feel from the above that such an opporunity 
would be invaluable in their case, might better get into 
communication at once with the possibilities. Meantime 
[To be continued.]} 


“The Technic uf Musical Expression.” 


sé HE Technic of Musical Expression” was the theme 

of a most interesting and instructive lecture given 
at the house of Mrs. W. Rensselaer Lloyd, 2002 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, last Tuesday afternoon. The eminent 
Albert Gérard-Thiers, who preached these 
illustrated them by the melody 


voice specialist, 


ne wly discovered old truths 





fashionable gathering which 





his own superb voice. 1 
came to listen and be instructed included a number of 
well-known vocal and instrumental teachers 

All musical expression is based upon philosophical law” 


is the burden of M. Gérard-Thiers’ lecture lesson, and he 


proves the points he advances to the satisfaction of all 
thinkers. He referred to ryhthm as being most important 


in music and by giving to his hearers the idea of love, 


anger, fear or agony showed how the portamento portrays 
affected conditions in music 

Among — the musical illustrations were: *Plaisirs 
d'Amour” (1661), Martin; “Caro Mio Ben” (1757), Gior 
dano; “It Was a Lover and His Lass’ (1829), Mosley, and 


many other songs by the masters. 
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Jessie Shay Makes” “4 Hit” at 


Johnstown. 


O* the young pianists before the public to-day, there 


is none more gifted than Miss Jessie Shay. Wher 
ever she has played this season the young artist has cap 
tured the musicians as well as those who can only be 
classed as music lovers. 

Last Wednesday, December 5, Miss Shay was one of 
the soloists at the concert of the Germania Quartet Club, 
of Johnstown. She played the new Wissner concert grand 
in a manner that enhanced the superior workmanship of a 
splendid instrument, and, of course, revealed her own 
lovely touch as well. Miss Shay’s numbers were Mosz 
kowski’s Concert Waltz and the Liszt “Hungarian Rhap 
sody,” No. 12 

The interpretations were broad and fully up to the stand 
ards made by the composers themselves 

Miss Jennie Foell, the vocal soloist of the concert, sang 
an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and a group of 
German songs. The singer also pleased her audience in 
mensely. 


Frieda Siemens. 
Some Foreign Notices. 
M* k RIEDA SI] M ENS rend red a series of piano 


works, among them the E major Sonata of 





seethoven and pieces by Schumann, Liszt, Chopin, & 

All were played with musical feeling, pearly touching 

and carefully studied technic. The conception showed a 

temperament which required rather to be bridled than 
] 


1 it increased clarity 


spurred. Greater repose, and wit 
all details, may surely be expected in the future. The 
graceful appearance of the young artist, her modest en 
trance, united with the proof of such rich musical en 
dowment, won for Frl. Siemens the sympathy of the aud 
ence, and her success in Wiesbaden was undoubted 


Wiesbadener Tagblatt, October 16, 1900 


Frl. Siemens showed herself to be a ‘star of the first 
rank as far as technic is concerned. The most difficult 
runs, the most exacting Liszt transcriptions were given 
by the young artist with impeccable purity and astonish 


ing execution. We need not go through the program 


The Beethoven | flat major Sonata is a touchstone 
periormers, and whoever succeeds in interpreting the in- 
tentions of the great master, the mystic introduction on 


which, like a sweet song, there follows the tender them 


wr the right hand, and through all trills, passage work 
uebergriffe, the charming scherzo, the 


movement, the stormy finale—to give all this as genuine 


Beethoven can only be achieved by a great artist. Other 
pieces given by her, Schubert's B flat major Variations, 
Brahms’ Intermezzo in E flat major and Schumann's 


“In der Nacht,” gave the performer opportunity to fulfill 





all demands and show herself a noteworthy artist in con 
ception as well asin technic. The three numbers in the last 


Wagner-Liszt We 


can pay our unreserved thanks to Miss Siemens for her 


part, Chopin-Liszt, Chopin and 


performance of the “Spinning Song” from “The Flying 


Dutchman,” with its enormous demands on technic. The 


pplause was continued till an addition was given. For 


a 
this she chose Chopin’s A flat major Waltz, and gave 

with such successful execution, we might say sparkling 
technic, that we recommend the young lady to make a 
tournée as a Chopin player par excellence. She will win 
' 
Is 


plenty of laure Rheinischer Karrer, October 16 





Ziegfeld. 
Dr. Florence , president of the Chicago Musi 
cal College, was at Naples recently He ntends to go 


to India 


ot 
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Harold Bauer’s Recital. 
DECEMBER 9, 1900 


LD BAUER gave his first piano recital 
tl 


this citv vesterday afternoon (December 


AR 
H : 


&) in Steinert Hall. There was a large and brilliant 


: ' Pony 
AUCHeEnce [he program was as tollows 


G tte G Brahms 
Fan ‘ 49 Chopin 
Carneval Schumann 
Etude, C minor Chopin 
La Leggierezza Liszt 
Islame Balakireff 

This was a remarkable concert Mr. Bauer not 
only gave rare pleasure to the inveterate and 
greedy concert goet he also awakened respect 


sympathy and lively admiration in the breasts of 


ardened musician and critic 


His program was exacting, for it demanded the 


lisplay of mature thoughtfulness, musical bril 
; ; : is 
iance, deep emotion, as well as mere grace, deli- 
cacy and exalted techni He set for himself a 
severe tas} He accomplished this gloriously, and 


vith the true modesty of a great conqueror 


The px rformance of the sonata by ,eethoven 


was masterly throughout. In the introduction and 


ug 


eoro there was the thought of the mighty com 


poser who knew himself to be a man among and 


aDoVE 


defiantly his fist at the 
leathbed The 


sounded in 


men who shook 


over his 


thunder storm that raged 


depths of Beethoven's emotion were 


the Arietta, and the 1 


pianist interpreted the migh 


tiest of as no pianist has done here 


since D’Albert moved 


composers 
! 
all hearts by his reading of 


the slow movement in the same master’s Concerto 


in G major. The intricate variations were for once 


not merely a task, not merely intricate passages 


with formidable trills: thev were alive with flow 


ing rhythm and beauty of thought; they were 


ornamented with precious jewels of tone 
And side by side with this performance must be 
superb interpretation of Schumann’s 


Everybody, 


placed the 


“Carneval.” or -old, male or 
female, pl 


young 
ays this piece, and he that is obliged to 
halls 


it on the program, for there are such vapid, foolish, 


frequent concert shudders when he _ sees 


false, atrocious readings. Some turn the piece into 
a succession of episodes which have no connection 
excuse 


with each other, which have no apparent 


for being. Some see only Florestan in the music, 
and pound as though the music were intended to 
Others out-Eusebius 


portray a_ students’ ball 


Eusebius. And I have heard it when the gavety and 
the merriment were such as are popularly supposed 
in ribald Western 
entertainment patronized and managed by the old- 


cities to characterize a social 








est families of Boston. But the performance by Mr 


Bauer was a masterpiece of rhythm, sentiment 


poetry, understanding. The sense of rhythm dis 
] 


played was equaled only by De Pachmann at his 
best, and this rhythmic power which distinguished 
the whole reading was perhaps most keenly and 
delightfully felt in “Arlequin,” where there was ap 
propriately a dash of French vivacity, and in the 
“Promenade.” The tenderness in “Eusebius” was 
and in “Chopin” you heard the voice 


Pr le 


Davidsbtindler was taken at a pace 


exquisite, 
and saw the face of the hectic For once the 
march of the 
that allowed of the pomp and circumstance of war 
Do you say all this is extravagance? Then you 
did not hear Mr. Bauer 

lhe study by Mendelssohn was played with thx 
] 


+ 


extreme elegance and strain of minor poetry that 


were demanded. Even more charming, if possible, 


was the performance of the Gavotte, which in sub 


dued beauty and suggestion was like unto a Wat 


teau or the “Fetes Galantes” of Paul Verlaine, in 


which is the whole spirit of the eighteenth century 
lhe study by Chopin was taken at a slower pace 
than usual, but it gained thereby, and here, as in the 
lantasia in C minor, the pianist’s sentiment re 
mained pure and true; there was no taint of sen 
timentalism, palsy never took the place of emotion, 
and yet it is only just to say that I have heard more 
impressive readings of the introduction to the Fan 
Balakireff’s “Islamey”’ was played here in 


tasia 
has been 


Mac- 


rgian airs, an 


i891 by Friedheim Since that date 


think, 


Javed by Siloti, Buonamici, and, | 


| 
Dowell. It is a wild fantasia on Ge 


agreeable substitute for the Liszt Rhapsodie, what 


ever its number may be, that as a rule brings the 


end of the concert. Mr. Bauer played it with 


amazing clearness and ease, but his performance of 


Liszt’s “La Leggierezza” was to me even more 


astounding, in mastery of technic, in swift and 


subtle gradations of tone. 

This concert, then, will be memorable in this 
city for a full display of all the qualities that char 
acterize a great pianist who is also a thorough and 
Chere was strength that 


temperamental musiciat 


was never forced beyond beauty of tone, and there 


fore there was genuine and irresistible sonority 
here was delicacy that was never trivial or lady 


] eal 


like, but gave immediately the conviction of re 
brilliance that was 


| here 
epic And 


serve strength There was 
never a lure to catch applause 


from. the 


never vulgar, 
was poetry quatrain to the 
above all and permeating all was the thoughtful 
ness of a master of his art 

No wonder that 


continued, but Mz: 


applause was frequent, spon 


taneous, long Bauer wisely 


added nothing to the program until the very end, 
when he played a study by Rubinstein. He will 
give other recitals within the 

®AaAG 


The quartet in E major, op. 45, by D’Indy, and the E 


next fortnight 


flat quintet for piano and wind instruments by Verhey 
were played here recently for the first time. We know littl 
of DIndy’s music in Boston. His sumptuous orchestr 

variations, “Istar’—one of the striking works of ‘ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


modern French scho 
been played by the Symphony Orchestr: 


ouartet 
juartet, 


I 


per himself by his determination 





Si 


1: his orchestral Médée” have 








and his piano 
an early work, was performed here in the spring 


Y saye Marteau, Gérardy Nor 


"Indy any too well known in New York, if one may judge 


f 1898 by Lachaume 








y programs. Of the works other than those just men 
med, you heard the ‘Wallenstein inder Seidl; but 
Istar’’ made so little impre non Mr. Finck that in his 
r 1 the Evening / St f Dec 
‘ before, he spoke { Ys t in Lon 
n, and there described it ig never been 
ive l 1 New y I I eg Tie ) 
leag 1¢ In y ( y re | € he ey 
see the name a Fre i prog! I ren be 
e shabby treatm val y A who should 
ive known better Cha vs “\ Charpen 
Impre ns d’l ‘ d D'Indy Ista 
Vincent d’Indy is a g rf H 1m 
f high ambition ever ‘ ’ he i 
itigable in f 1 righ 
ess a e underst g n Opinion, a 
gh reserved in | ré ‘ ‘ d at large 
[he man, as well as s ve respected, ad 
ed da ve t i I 1 ¢ ) 5 
‘ ew i 1¢ est al gifts He 1 d 
‘ f César | I ind Wager ‘ y no mean 
und =the r nly ( perficially ac 
ed witl e w I cla ior a 
nent that F n ce nig y ry h (ver 
The grow I ible from 
ginnings thar Wagne I ere 15S 
Rienzi” in gue I The spires of St 
de are n lear ¢ eatre Ib an 1 hot 
fron ie Hors King Marl garden ever blew 
ross € rear ? I v¢ i 
‘ H s asd 1d dwelt apart 
t ) I est D'Indy 
ni 
reg t | opera | I | { 
\ Alfred B r Yow B nea 
T ¢ Ww ‘ + 
r eague I ‘ xg ‘ 
r f V »€ p Dl wr 
I translate é B l era 
} \ ‘ T ‘ 
| B ‘ 
, Nol ‘ ‘ ’ 
Iw 7 g ng 
g gift 
‘ i ‘ () gh 
oO ify 
est 1 in tl 
t ‘ . I KNOW 
Dlr \ r ( ¢ 
pre | Wager 
Wag i ¢ t t 
\ f 
-) ~ 
| ; ; 
g é g { g 
German poet, and dop e plar t rel ns igi 
‘ ex 
‘ [ a e cr 
es ways a guided by the y nspira 
‘ gs é iC 
i, W { at | 1807 I 
P May », 1808 I 
gq t pe \ SYS i 
ese ¢ any fi 
al P D y 1 
congra ‘ { P 
et k king | ’ 
‘ ple | Rov ul Mie ‘ 
(18908 iré ely ik pie ire \ 
nguage t now i “ d 
W y-fhive years g | < \ \ t 
s I urse gre | 
1 el w | ‘ 
write e De QO \ . 2, te 
iut f “Urn Bu I ‘ f 
J. J. G. Wilkn 1 s 
ni I l e1 B 
; F cle n F ‘ 
esc \ ‘ ed | g 
N nt qua "I 
£ but g Q ' 
H whole syste1 ul r ilier | 
luction t he first 1 t 
1 nt S | QT A r | 
y and grand é g 
el t but ‘ ‘ l I 
fir vement aré d, in an wu 
Ww ngu I \ esthetically 
good or bad 
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on four notes 
ually after the 


gance was a task to which Mozart or Wagner applied ous task. 


] 


scended to the Shades to rescue her young lover. At each an authority revered among his people. 
one of the seven gates a warder stripped her—of high r call a 
tiara, pendants, precious stones, breast jewels, girdle ' 
rings from feet and hands, and “at the seventh gate the 


warder stripped her; he took off the last veil that covers (¢ «pyiawatha’s Departure” is without the Scotch snap 


~ tiedie * a ae ‘ o ons > fewels. : . ; ; 
her body With each removal of raiment or jewels, a Surely there is something wrong in this 


and octaves, and afterward in full harmony, and this ; F ‘ ee 
theme appears when Istar stands revealed in all her splen- , : : ; ' 
a - . ‘ . composer’s mastery of modern expression in colored hat 
1j ‘afi e3 Eta? aio te atiasine sonorite st : we 

did nakedne D’Indy’s music i am izing sonority and monies and gorgeous orchestration There is a sense of 
peculiar impressiveness; but there is no suggestion of 
fleshly allurement. And here D’In 


for surely you would 


rhythm that is almost barbaric, and in rhythm the so-called 





} : soht: 
laps is right; ' a y aie —_ 
y Perna; righ savage nations surpass the Christians who are now cutting 


not have a swooning set’ throats to advance the cause of civilization. Vernon Black 
suousness accompany the ride of Lady Godiva, although jury has likened Coleridge Taylor to Tschaikowsky in his 
Peeping Tom But Massenet’s display of “a sense of deep tragedy’ ’ in association with 

if not absolutely _ arked rhythm. One of tl 
yonique. In the quartet D'Indy is seldom human; he -, ’ 





a piccolo might 





sic w ld inevitabl e r y 
music would inev y be pornograph 1e most striking instances in 


’ ‘ : é chaikowsky’s music is the pedal point in the trio of the 
seems to sit remote from all, like the Usher in Hood's ~~ 


: . sec movement of the Pathetic Symphony—t inex 
oem fortunately ieard this tet only re ' . \ , 
poem. Unfor ely I heard quartet only ones t  orable repetition of the drum beat with plaintive and wild 
sed with great care: it was played i 
ed with great care; it was played in an harmonies is as the Egyptian mummy at 


t 


had been rehea the feast 


r 

ippreciative and loving spirit, although I could not help Coleridge-Taylor’s father was a mulatt 1 phys'clan 
0 pita « ! Ss « as « Tiitile ) « . 

ling that the first allegro should have gone a little vas born in Sierra Leone, and married an Englis! 


fast *renchmen hear fas i faste Q layers “4 “ ° . = tf 
aster. Frenchme ear fast music faster than player: an. Captain Chamier wrote in his “Life of a Sailor 


I have traveled West, North and 


uuth, ascended mountains, dived in mines, but I never 


of other nations 1] 
The quintet by Verhey was a sad disappointment. It ¢ 





ive traveled 


is distinctly bourgeois t might sound well in bee : , , : 
distinctly b _— It cg ie sherk vell = a T knew and never heard mention of so villainous or iniqui 
garden opened Sunday afternoon for families only. The } 


£ 


° : sus a place as Sierra Leone. I know not where the 
first phrase of the first movement is enough to character- D 


} r : ° R evil’s Poste Restante is, but the place surely must b 
17 t P WoO Jerh is 1 - lanc -ache *” . > ‘é , 1 , 
e the whole work. Verh y is, I bel eve, a piano teacher ag pie Richard Burton, of the “Arabian Nights 
in Rotterdam, and between forty-five and fifty years old; ' ! ; 1}, 
' : J. \ there in the early sixties, and | commend his chapte 
old enough to know tter than to allow such music to ; ‘ , . ’ 
id nough to 10ow be than to allow uc voted to that region in Wanderings in West Africa to 


be printed, and too old to learn how better music is 





writter } +} 7 1 
7 never liked the negro, was especially bitter against the 
CAG P . , . ; 
: ; ’ . ; ¥ \fricans at Sierra Leone, whom he accused of insolent pre 
The Cecilia Society, Mr. Lang conductor, gave the first 11 1 1 , 

; Sy. tensions, and he objected most of all to their appearance in 

concert of this, the twenty-fifth season, December § in ° We 3 : : : 
“ 2 London The elongated cocoanut head bears jauntily a 

} were Miss Shannah ,, , a 





orl felt th right rure ribl Ss nd n 

: . cK pork-ple felt, with Dright, azure ribbons, and a fra 
Cumming, Miss Ada Hussey, George Devoll, Stephen ; : Ac? , 
oa ane . ow necktie vies in splendor with the loudest of waistcoats 
Townsend, E. A. Dudiey The orchestra was of Sym-_ , ar PM 
i oses 


rom the land of and Son; the pauts’—O Richard 





phony players, and Mr. Whelpley was organist. Mr. ot > 46 sol 
ere ae , , — QO, mon roi! why did you say it?—"are tightly strapped 
Chadwick conducted his own work. The program was: . 3 ; , . : “e 
down to show the grand formation of the knee, the de 
Hallelujah Chorus, from Mount of Olives Beethoven j - a " Pie as Sag 
H D : Cole aie ° cate slimness of the calf, the inly irchase of the hee 
Chesubin Sous | iE aiesell and the waving lin f beauty that P ses s the shin 
Pheenix Expiratr ( lwich bone 
Coleridg yr’s Cantata was performed here for the “There are portentous studs upon a glorious breadth of 
first time, as well as for the first time in America, unless hirt; a small investment of cheap, gaudy, tawdry rings 
la misinformed \s a matter of record, let me add sets of the chimpanzee-like fingers, and, when in the open 








the chronological order of the scenes from Longfellow's air, lemon-colored gloves invest the hands. whose horny 
poem: reticulated skin reminds me of the scaly feet of those 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” Royal College of Music cranes which pace at ease over the burning sand, for which 
London, November 11, 1898 strong slippers are not strong enough; while feet of the 
Overture to “The Song of Hiawatha,” Norwich Festi- same order, but slightly superior in point of proportional 
1, October 6, 180 SIZE ire tightly packed nto p leather boots, the lat 
Deatl Minnel Ni h Staffordshire Festival ter looking as if they had bee with some inani 
October 26, i809 mate substance—say the halves i head.” I quote 
“Hiawatha’s Departur Royal Choral Society, Lon this to show how far prejudice will carry a keen and mi 

n, March 29, 1900 nute observer when he suffers chronically from a theory 
The performance was not characterized by orchestral And in this “Hiawatha’s Departure’ I find—nor is it 
| 2 1 rtheles 1 ta idea of t ) ntastical the musical pee ] of a sensitive ind 
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of seeing to it that they receive proper attention, quenches delightfully distinct and whose intelligence was marked, 


himself, without apparent preparation, with a jaunty air. Let me first say that the chorus had been painfully 

D’Indy was never a melodist of the first or even the iught to pronounce “Heeawatha,” although Longfellow 
second rank. There is no gushing fountain in his garden; once said that if he had wished it so pronounced he should D« Voll are as a whole Passion in most condensed and po- 
I see him with a divining rod; he searches for melody; have spelled it so. Mr. Lang is fussy about such things ; 
ie sinks artesian wells. Nor is any music by him that I pe pays tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and omits On every page he introduction and opening soprano 
have heard distinguished by sensuous emotion. Imagine the weightier matters of the musical law. I am told that 
Massenet’s treatment of the subject of Istar, who de- he consulted some Indian doctor, some medicine man, 


he attention of my = friend Mr. Krehbiel to 
this singular fact: Coleridge-Taylor has negro blood in his 
veins, and he chose an Indian subject; and yet the music 


variation hints at the theme upon which it is built, but thi This is the first large work by Coleridge-Taylor that I 
heme is not ir its entir intil the las ariatn , | : | 
theme is not heard in its entirety until the fast variation, have heard. I was mightily impressed by it, and especially 
when it is proclaimed by groups of instruments in unison by the out of door feeling, by certain elemental, or rather 


primitive, qualities that remained primitive in spite of the 





? The very necessity for looking contin- the cantata was obtained. The burden of the solo work imaginative member of a long abused and long-oppressed 
welfare of these notes, of amusing them, was divided between Mr, Devoll, whose enunciation was race, as in Hiawatha’s dark and dreary vision of scattered 


nations swept in remnants Westward, to which the orches- 


spontaneity. To accomplish this feat with reckless ele- and Mr. Townsend, who accomplished admirably an ardu- tral accompaniment is of a new and peculiar gloom; in 


the dramatic two pages in which the tenor tells how the 
Black-Robe chief narrated the sufferings of the Saviour 
These pages declaimed with power and intensity by Mr. 


tential form. The beauties of the work are many, they are 


solo take you at once to another land where man and other 
animals live together a natural life. There are landscapes 


shot through with colors of earth and air and sky. There 
is the sense of humor, as in the scene where Iagoo, the 
great boaster, tells his adventures to the scoffing crowd 


here is music t 


hat seems to come not from the work 
shop, but from the summer morning and noon and even 
ing’s dusk and coolness, which the music depicts. There 
is no sentimentalism, which takes the place of sentiment in 
so many English cantatas. There are abundant evidences 
[ natic ability and scenic instinct. As I have said, 


ral and orchestral workmanship is individual and 





Educated in England, Coleridge-Taylor leads 
] \ irt ith the ease and flow found in the works 


»f the best English composers. Unlike the majority of his 


colleagues, he has ideas and imagination 

Let us h pe tha \f ( eridge-Taylor’s head will not 
be turned by his success in England. Let him consider 
his ways and 1 yield to tl temptation writing to 
rder. His output during the last two or three years has 
been more than considerable This year, 1900, has seen 
his ““Hiawatha’s Departure”; the orchestral suite, “Scenes 
from an Everyday Romance” The Soul's Expression,” 


four sonnets by Mrs. Browning: the incidental music to 
¢ ” } ; ] ¢ Tey 1 in nd " tal 

r | raged ced 1 
Herod,” the tragedy pros ed in London October 31 


Mr. Chadwick's “Phcenix Expirans,” a work of peculiar 


iwrar ind streneth. has been reviewed in THE MUSICAI 
COURIER at lengetl ind s not ne sary ft v to repeat 
what I said wl was performed here by the Handel and 
Haydn I bel e Mr. ¢ aw } und the rang vy beau 
tiful text by an unknown author in Trench’s “Sacred 
Latin Poetry.” I cannot understand how it ¢ ped the 
attention of Remy de Gourmont. whose “Le Latin Mys 
tique. Les Poétes de I’Antiphonaire et la Symbolique au 
Moven Age.” is a treasure hou quaint and enchanting 
poetry, as we nit dible ing ng. He 
neaks of ft} Carmer p } vy] } he uthor 
bases his hope of the resurrection of the Word of God 
nd the renaissance the Phcenix H nentions the 
S\ ) il poe De P nice iscribed t everal, and 
! re r x “ r s t s without 
Chr n sp t ly itifu e andr g more’ 
I 
but unless he refers by this to the poem which begin 
Tandem audite me 
Sionis filiae! 
there is no n tion of “Phoenix inter flammas exspirans 
> A« 
he prog , enth Symphony ert. Decer 
ver 8, was as follows 
Ove e. Calm Se nd I rous V P M te i 
\ Duld Ss eig f ( rina ( Lachr 
Mis lernir 
Syt nic poem, From I u's Grove iM Smetar 
Pre r 1 Liebestod Ir Wagne 
I ] M re 
S FE flat. N Goldmark 


; — , a ee eee 
The overture was we plaved, but why should this re 





spectable piece by tl genteel Mendelssohn be brought 
rward at this late Mr. Apthorp said the pre 
gram book: “The sl viy and maje y sliding 
nto the dock and ning up he whar n the last three 
neasu nay be 1 1 gem of mu i nagery 
Sunbean ’ 1cumbers! M n wr 
ne gr rtu I g ( + sas a work o 
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beauty and imagination is above the overture to “Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream’’—but the one played last night re- 
minds me of a trip to Nantasket on a Sunday boat; there 
are mothers with children and baskets; young men with 
girls and bad cigars; and there is a boisterous scene at the 
landing. Did you ever see the eminent play actor, John 
A. Stevens, in “The Unknown?” “Ta-tara-ta-tara ta.” 
“What is that?” ‘“’Tis the excursion boat on the river; 
but I will be your faithful dor-r-r-g-g-g-g!” 

Smetana’s symphonic poem is not equal in power or 
interest to the three that precede; and yet it is a charac 
teristic work. It was composed in 1875, after he began 
to suffer with the disease that finally ended in complete 
deafness, hallucinations, madness, death. He himself told 
Zeleny that the roaring introduction portrays the impres 
sion made on the wanderer who sees for the first time 1 
Bohemian landscape; that the first passage in G major is 
as the walk of a naive village maiden; that the 3-4 section 
describes the beauty of nature in the summer at high 


noon, with the sun at the zenith, with shadows and glim 


merings of light in the forest, with twittering of birds I 
worked out the contrapuntal task,” he said, “with eas 

for I have practiced such tasks diligently The polka 
finale is a harvest or village festiva This music is in 
certain ways naive; but the simplicity is that of a strong 


nature who can afford to be simple; it is never affectation 
The more I hear of Smetana’s music, the more I wonder 
at those who name Dvorak as the greatest of Bohemian 
composers 

Franz Lachner is an interesting figure to-day chiefly on 
n with Schubert and his de 


account of his early associati 


termined opposition to what was known once as “musk 
of the future.”” He was a solid musician of the good old 
days that, fortunately for art, are no more. I wonder why 


Ternina chose the aria from “Catharina Cornaro,” who 


would be the first to be bored by the tune if she were now 


alive Neither Ternina’s voice nor art nor majestic pre 
ence can rescue recitative or aria from the dust bin of 
Time 

She declaimed the Love Death” from Tristan und 
Isolde”’ superbly. She did not find it necessary to shriek or 
yell or turn the woman of noble birth into a red faced 
virago 

Mr Gericke’s rée iding t the V rspiel t Ir Stan re 

inded me of an essay on Platonic Love 


The Symphony in E flat, which was first played at Dre 


den, December 2, 1887, is not one of Goldmark’s best works 
Goldmark is happiest when he is seated on his camel. Wit 
ness the ‘““Sakuntala” overture and “Die K6énigin von Saba.’ 


| “ii TEEN years ago, at the opening of the St. Cecilia 

Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn, the famous 
baritone, Francis Fischer Powers, sang as an encore 
\ Mill Wheel.” Last Wednesday evening (December 
5) Mr. Powers’ now famous pupil, Earl Gulick, sang the 
ame song at a concert by the St. Cecilia Society Phe 


boy’s singing throughout was remarkable for its artistic 


is wanted 
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For Christmas. 


A Suitable Gift for a Music Room or Studio. 

that presents during the 
1 suitable and 
for a musiciz 
a selection of 


question. Something fo 


f determining 
Ss appropriate, 





likenesses 


but 


finish and sustained pianissimo 


To-morrow 


recital at Know 


r 


pianist will 


Cottlow Plays at Galesburg. 


Academy of Music 


make 


when it is possible to secure something designed by an 


artist of acknowledged reputation, the opportunity 
be taken advantage of 


William F. Hasse, 115 East Fourteenth street, Ne 


York, makes a specialty of busts of famous compos 


and has gone to great expense in producing only repre- 


; } 


sentations that are accurate and lifelike These bust 


some time in January 


Cabie Address: 


1 by such artists as Schaper, Landgrabe, t& 





Herter and others, and tl 


1ese Names ar 
dicate that the busts are works of art 
Busts can be obtained of Hasse ranging in height trom 


9 inches, 17 inches, 20 inches to | size, and bracket 
and pedestals suitable for any use ar Zz bust can be 
btained from the same source. Writ r a catalogue 


William F. Hasse, 115 East Fourteenth street, New 


Heathe Gregory Recitals. 


EATHE GREGORY, a talented young basso 
singer, who has appeared from time to time 





at exclusive functions in New York, New 
port, Lenox and Washington, promises 


‘ sy “ H 1 . I ‘ 
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Norma Meyer, Child Flutist. 


Pe rLE Norma Meyer, t ilented puy gen 
Weiner, the well-known flutist, appeared with marked 
, ’ t1 , Sherr he ¢ ful per 


oy LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Mer, 2 Sm 


SCONCERT-DIRECTION GoTTrTsCcCHaLLe, 





ge 
rr 


GODOWSKY,. . . Pianist 
VOIGT, . . . . Soprano 


PRESTON, . .  Contralto 
VAN DEN HENDE, . ’Celliste 


OVERSTREET, . . Basso 


HAROLD BAUER, 
WM. Hi. RIEGER,. 
LOTTA MILLS, . 
MADELINE SCHILLER, Pianiste 
RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE. 


SEASON 1900-1901: 


. Pianist 


. Pianiste 


POPPA PE PAPA AAAS SS SSS 


ae 


MACONDA, . . . Soprano 
SIEMENS, . . . Pianiste 
LACHAUME,. . Composer 
JESSIE SHAY, . . Pianiste 


Through relations established with all other agents, this office can furnish any high class Artists whether under direction or not. 


Tour of all the above Artists now rapidly booking. 


sooeess: ReVillon Building, 13 and 15 West 28th Street, “sir in. NEW YORK. 
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HE disagreeable news has reached us by cable 
that the eminent violin virtuoso, Willy Bur- 
mester, broke one of his wrists last week. Details 
are lacking. 
UMPERDINCK, composer of “Hansel und 
Gretel,” has just been appointed principal 
professor of composition at the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Berlin. 


HEN you disagree with anyone you are nar- 

row minded, but the moment you agree you 

are a broad-minded thinker. Consequently when 

you agree with everything and everybody you are 
—at agreeing. 





a genius 


HERE is some newspaper talk of erecting a 
Temple of Music in New York for the edifi- 
cation of Frank Damrosch. Why not put this 
gentlemanly conductor into the Hall of Fame at 
He is an authority on sheet music! 


once? 
wy is reported that Felix Weingartner is seeking a 
divorce from his beautiful young wife. She 
has the reputation of being very much in love with 
him and attending every concert he directs. She is 
divinely tall and divinely fair and has red hair. 


A Musica Courier for having said—though 
we have not seen the paragraph—that Melba 
studied the role of Don Juan with Marchesi pre- 
Well, why 


PACIFIC COAST twits THE 


exchange 


paratory to singing it in this country. 


not? 


EINRICH PORGES died of heart disease 

while conducting a rehearsal of “Christus,” at 
Munich, where he was Royal Music Director, on 
November 17. Porges was an early friend of Wag- 
ner, and lived for years in Bayreuth. With Anton 
Seidl and Engelbert Humperdinck he pushed about 
the stage the machines that held the Rhine Maidens 
in the original Bayreuth production of the Ring, 


1876. 


S' JME of the more unsophisticated of the musical 
profession and musical world are under the 
impression that the system of starvation fees paid to 
musical artists on the Continent is unknown, but the 
following from the Leipsic letter of the Berlin Ger- 
man Times shows that the method is wel] known, 


as witness: 


The Concert-Agents of Leipsic—like the Gewandhaus- 
Direction—have evidently come to the conclusion that 
Leipsic is so intensely immense in respect of matters 


musical that the foreign press may regard it as a special 
to the halls payment. 
As a positive fact, unless the local concert-agents are 


favor if allowed access sacred on 


ordered by the concert-giver to send to us members of the 
non-German the tickets, other city 
are gladly placed at our disposal, we have the satisfaction 


press which in any 


at least of not being called upon to sacrifice an evening 
to the particular performance and a considerable amount 


of time (otherwise more profitably employed) in writing 
thereon. 

\t times one is justified in regretting this—peculiarly 
Leipsic—discourtesy, not so much for the sake of one- 
self as for that of artists whose special aim is to be 
mentioned in authoritative papers abrcad, for the remu- 


neration given to artists here is, as a rule, so miserably 
low that the offer of the 


insult 


intended fee would in most cases 


be regarded as Old Albion or the United 
States 

The 
many, and notably in Leipsic, and the starvation pay doled 


an in 


miserable honorarium offered, as a rule, in Ger- 


out to competent members of orchestras (who have, so 
to say, often to work day and night in order to make 
both meet) the first 
struggling artists to be noticed in music papers which 


ends renders it of importance to 
carry weight in countries where talent once recognized is 


fairly remunerated, 


The “miserable honorarium,” however, does not 
prevent these self-same artists from demanding ex- 


traordinary fees for coming to this supposedly be- 
nighted country. 


The purely material or managerial view of the theatre 
has seldom been explained more clearly or more frankly 
than it was the other evening, in London, by Cecil Raleigh 
Mr. Raleigh 
is the gentleman who has been responsible, in 


in an address before the Oid Playgoers’ Club 
whole or 
in part, for a good many of the most lucrative of modern 
English melodramas, which are among the most monstrou 
of contemporaneous theatrical inventions. It is not sut 
prising, therefore, to find him ridiculing the notion that art 
plays any considerable part in the direction of an up to 
date theatre. The primary object of such an institution, 
he declares—and the assertion cannot be disputed success 
fully—is to make money, and the only way in which this 
can be done is to find out the public taste and cater to it 
he 
This is the old, old excuse of the speculative 
direction is to 
imitate any form of entertainment which may be enjoying 
popularity at the moment 


The public, he argues, knows what it wants and will 
gratified. 
manager whose only notion of theatrical 
There never was a more pesti 
lent heresy, or one with a smaller foundation of truth to 
That Mr 


an 


support it Raleigh, who, of course, knows bet 


ter, as he is intelligent man, should venture to adopt 


It is not only fatal to 
teaches that the 
tl level of the 


ne 
a more short-sighted 


it openly is somewhat astonishing 
enterprise or originality, but practically 
surest way to succeed is to play down to 
mob, than which there could not bx 


policy. The fact is that the theatregoing public, which in 
cludes a very small proportion only of the lower and 
coarser elements of the population, will not patronize a 
bad exhibition if it can find a better. Invariably it turns 
to the place where it can get the best show for its money 
It has no voice whatever in the management of the thea 
tres, no way of satisfying its wishes. Its sole privilege is 
to take what is offered to it, or te go without Tt has 
invariably enriched the actor or the manager who has 
had anything of more than common merit to offer. But 
the moral seems to be above the reach of the ordinary 


managerial apprehension 


T HE ening Post of last Sat 


urday and we confess we do not grasp the 


above is from the Fz 
argument. If “the population will not patronize a 
and “if inva 
to 


bad exhibition if it can find a better :” 


riably,” as that paper continues to say, “it turns 


the place where it can get the best show for its 


money,” then the manager of the latter place is 


plaving to the level of the mob.” And prav where 


is the enriched musical manager either here or in 


England who has heen made so invariably on the 
We 


nor would we sustain the 


We want the sen 


basis of merit would not sustain Theodore 


Thomas: egitimate Ger 
man Opera at the Metropolitan 
sationai; the star, the musical acrobat, the one who 
plays to the level of the mob 

At a half dozen highly artistic and rare piano re 
citals given in this town during the past three weeks 
the neces 
The 


highest artistic efforts are lost in bankruptcy here 


not sufficient money was taken in to pay 


sary expenses—speaking of the average 


because the sensational singing star with a sustained 
all the 


The star always sings to the level 


high note, if possible, will draw musical 
money in sight. 
of the mob, otherwise the mob would not support 
her (the quality of the mob, of course, being rela 
tive always). And the Evening Post really expects 
managers to give performances without an eye to 
the mob, without an eye to the money? How is one 
to get an advertisement into the Evening Post with 


out money? For love? For the love of municipal 


reform? For the love of the Filipinos? For the 
love of the gold dollar? 
The only method on which a manager can sustain 


T 


himself is by watching the “mob.” It may be a 


rag-time “mob,” a Beethoven “mob,” a reform 
“mob,” a Richard Strauss “mob” or a Filipino sym- 
pathizing “mob.” When you get above the level of 
the “mob” you must be a genius to gather it about 
you and in doing so you create a new “mob” and to 
that you will cater or you will lose it and cease to 
be a genius—although the genius will never lose his 
That makes him a genius. 


The Evening Post has its “mob” and that “mob” 


“mob.” 


is satisfied with the paper proving it by sustaining 


it with its means, its money. The moment it loses 


its mob it is ended. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Ohe Wusteal Courter in Gurope. 


N arrangement has been concluded between 

THE Musica CourRIeER and Montague Chester, 
of London and Paris, formerly associated with 
Galignani’s Messenger, for a thorough representa- 
tion of this paper through his official connection in 
Europe, with headquarters at the Hotel Cecil, 
London. 

Mr. Chester leaves here to-day on the steamer 
New York, to assume charge of the work, after 
having spent a month in this country in order to 
become thoroughly initiated in American journal- 
and in the musical affairs of the 


istic methods 


country. Being a newspaper man of long experi- 
ence, he was rapidly enabled to grasp the situation, 
and, equipped as he is, he will be in a position to 
attend to the future development of Tne Musicar 
CourRIER in its circulation and advertising depart- 


ments throughout Europe. 


Circulation. 


Under the auspices of Mr. Chester THE Musica 
CourRIER will at once be placed on all news stands 
in Europe, in all the prominent clubs and hotels, 
as well as in the musical centres of each community. 
The question of circulation is the all important one 
in connection with this paper, and has been such 
for years past. While it has been known that great 
activity has been exercised for the purpose of de 
veloping the business of THE MusicAL Courier, 
the first and primary instinct that has been followed 
out has been that of circulation, which is the basis 
of all successful newspaper work. Mr. Chester will 
devote the greater part of his time for the next year 
to the question of circulation, and there will be no 
musician, amateur or professional, from this country 
who may visit Europe who will not be able to find 
THe Musica Courier in any place where he may 


reside or travel. 
x* * * 


Mr. Floersheim, as a matter of course, remains 
our valued representative at Berlin, and the other 


permanent correspondents of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER in the various cities of Europe will also 
continue as at present. But business matters and 
affairs pertaining to the development of circulation, 
to the placing of contracts for advertising, and to 
the general business prosperity of THE MusIcaL 
CouRIER in Europe, are placed in the hands of Mr. 
Chester, who will have absolute discretionary power 
in the premises. The extraordinary development of 
THe Musicat Courter in recent years, which has 
been recognized by the award of the supreme dis- 
tinction of a Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, has made it imperative to place the business 
of the paper in the hands of one person and under 
his sole management, and for this reason the ar- 
rangement with Mr. Chester has been formulated 
and concluded. Parties from America visiting Eu- 
rope, or those who are residing permanently in 
Europe, can address all their communications to 
Mr. Chester at the Hotel Cecil, and, as a matter of 
course, the permanent affairs of Europe relating to 
the business of this paper are in his hands entirely. 
* * * 

The all-important services of Miss Fannie Edgar 

Thomas, in Paris, continue uninterruptedly, and 


there will be an important addition to the staff of 


correspondents of THE Musica Courter through 
our selection of one of the most important musical 
writers of the day, in London, a man who is uni- 
versally known and who has already contributed 
extensively to this paper. His name will be an- 


nounced hereafter. 
a * * 
and 


of New York 


America has no business relations whatever with a 


THE MusicAL CouRIER 


publication of a similar name in London. Business 
done in London through any other hands except 
those of Mr. Chester’s will not be recognized by 


this paper. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


THER days, On 
of the new century it behooves those inter- 


other ways! the threshold 


ested in the future of musical education to recon- 


sider modes and methods. Because our grand 


parents studied music in a certain narrow man- 


ner it by no means follows that we must of neces- 
Music 


has been too exclusively the property of the pro 
too 


sity be the slaves to these old formulas. 


been sub 


the art 


woman; it has 


That 


fessional man and 


servient to technical ideals should 


be approached from any other route seems im- 


possible to those who make of it a bread winning 
matter. In a well considered article published in 
the December Atlantic Monthly Waldo S. Pratt 
views his subject from fresh vantage ground. He 
makes a strong plea for the admission of music 


but not the music 


into the college curriculum 


pedagogy that is now practiced there. He wishes 


music to be studied for its stimulating, its refin 
ing and esthetic qualities; it was once an impor- 


tant part of the education of every well-born youth 


of Greece, Rome and medizval Italy. These 


young men did not study the art to become pro- 
fessionals, but only as amateurs in the true sense 
of that abused phrase. 

Mr. Pratt would uproot most present systems of 
teaching. He believes—as we do—that the living 
example is the quickest method of instilling taste 


and understanding. The materials of study should 


be rational and systematic; recitals, vocal and in- 
strumental, in the class room, and these conducted 
on the analytic as well as the synthetic plan. Hear 
Mr. Pratt: 

Space fails for the enumeration of the particular courses 
lilustration, that 


in mind 


requiring little or no 
may be to carry out the program 


Probably the best centre around which to group them all 


of lectures, many 


arral! ged here 
is the splendid subject of music history, with its numerous 
radiating branches. The 
carefully 


strict analysis of dominant art 


forms should be attempted, with expositions of 


Musical physics should not be 
neglected or Musical 
subject whose very name is highly irritating to many mu- 
a field the 


the masterpieces in each 


maltreated zwsthetics, though a 


sicians, aftords for highest psychological 


yet 


and offers many problems only imperfectly 


yet. Such an application 
itself as church music has dimensions and dignity 
enough to What might 
be best to undertake in any given case depends on many 
circumstances. The field attraction 
and profit for the best scholarship 
general culture has stood apart and lagged behind through 


acumen, 


yf music to an end 


solved as 
outside 
justify independent exposition 


} 


is ample and full of 


Music as a part of 


no fault of her own, but because her educational sponsors 


have been narrow and selfish. This ideal is not really 
new. Its practical application is not unknown. Its im- 
portance is not unconfessed. But it is still rare enough 
to justify our calling it a second new ideal in musical 


education. 
My final proposition concerns the purposes that should 


shape and animate musical instruction in general educa- 
tion. Suppose that we do reach a wider circle than ‘s 
common, and do so by pushing forward scholastic 
courses about music rather than technical courses in 


music making. What are the ends in view? 


The writer then discusses these ends; the first 


35 


is to make the student rationally intelligent about 
rhe to train 


great the 


the plain facts of music second is 


his emotional nature—that danger of 
artistic temperament; the third: “That the moral 
and spiritual potencies may be better known and 
This is a wide but perfectly fea- 


Mr 


sical machines may be pressed into service for the 


discriminated.” 


sible scheme. Pratt hints that so-called mu- 


new pedagogy. To such a pitch of perfection are 
some of these made that it is a misnomer to call 
them any name that implies or suggests mechan- 
Being under the direct control of the teacher 
be for, 


like an orchestra, organist or accomplished piano 


ism. 


they can made invaluable in class work, 


virtuoso, they comment, explain and divine the 


f the teacher and composer, be- 


inner meanings ¢ 


sides outlining the structural forms of the art. A 
student may leave his college critically trained in 
the analysis of musical forms and yet not be a 
performer. It is needless to add that to him has 


been given just one more reason for living a noble 


life 


OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


understood that at the conclusion of the sea- 


* is 
son 
Grau opera in English comes to end by mutual con- 
Mr 


which constituted 


the arrangement known as the Savage & 


sent—probably by May first Grau received 


50 per cent. of the gross receipts 
his compensation, consisting of the time the opera 
Mr not 
in sympathy with those operas which drew the larg- 


the 


occupied in the Opera House Grau was 


est audiences and therefore greatest sums of 
The differences were bound to arise, for 
had to 
simply as a money-making 


Mr looked 


the struggling masses in the secrets of the 


money. 


Savage properly and correctly view the 


] 


scheme enterprise, 


whereas Grau upon it as an effort to 


educate 


art of opera in English, so that they could cease 
patronizing his Italian, French and German per- 
formances, after which he could reduce the ab 


normal and exaggerated salaries the foreign stars 
receive 


For instance, a soprano of the foreign company 


gets $1,200 a night; a soprano of Mr. Grau’s Eng 
lish version gets $35 a week. The foreign soprano 
sings ten times a month—ergo $12,000; the English 


opera American soprano sings four times a week— 


$35. There is no 


h 


roreign singers; |! 


rehearsing of note with the Grau 


ence no time or work lost; there 
is rehearsal every morning with the English speak 
a week singers. The foreigners can care- 


fully conserve and save their voices; the Americans 
in Mr. Grau’s English opera company wear out their 
voices in the rehearsals alone. 

Opera in the English language is an artistic prop- 
osition of enormous magnitude and possessing such 
elements as are associated directly with the progress 
and study and future assertiveness of national music 


The 


given the project in its broad and elegant aspect a 


in America. Savage-Grau combination has 
decidedly vicious blow, for both of these gentlemen 
have overlooked the essential law at the basis of the 
whole idea—that is the artistic law and its aspects 
relations to the naturalization of music in 
America. The 


robably launched with all the ambition to do some 


and 
Grau-Savage enterprise, although 
| 

thing to advance musical artistic taste, has retarded 
but it is bound 
of the 


the true scheme a number of years, 
to be realized. It is part of tne spiritual life 


people. 


HE only musical news the Herald thinks worthy 

of detailed notice is some pitiful row among 
members of a church choir. And that reminds us 
that we have not recently read any musical criticism 
Thomas Cushing, 
When any knotty 
to fashion 


from the accomplished pen of 
ope ratic expert of the Herald 


point is to be solved, from “Pinafore” 


plates, the advice of the amiable Thomas is always 


sought. He is a valuable acquisition to the staff. 
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THE OPERA PATRONS. 


| N publishing a list of the box-holders of the Opera 

House during the coming season we give evi- 
dence of the fact that fashion is again in support of 
the undertaking as a part of the function. Very 
few of the persons in the list have any direct interest 
in music either from an educational or an esthetic 
viewpoint and their support of the opera is merely 
an incident in the necessary and imperative rule of 
co-operation as much for the perpetuation of exclu- 
siveness as for mutual association and diversion. 

They constitute the element that keeps opera under 

foreign auspices in existence and the list, as seen, is 

a formidable one. 

30x 1—Mrs, Ogden Goelet, all performances. 

Box 2—A. D. Juilliard, Mondays and matinees; Pembroke 
Jones, Wednesdays; George E. Dodge, Fridays. 

30x 3—R. T. Wilson, Mondays and odd matinees; W. 
Emlen Roosevelt and Mrs. E. Reeve-Merritt, Wednes- 
days; Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Fridays; Mrs. 
5. Frederick Pearson, even matinees. 

Box 4—August Belmont, two Mondays, even Fridays and 
all matinees; James Speyer, other Mondays; Mrs. J. 
Frederick Pearson and Miss Leary, Wednesdays; Miss 
Scott, odd Fridays. 

Box 5—C. M. Hyde and John Notman, even nights and 
odd matinees; Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, other per- 
tormances 


Box 6—William K. Vanderbilt. 


Box 7—Mrs. Astor and Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 

Box 8—M. C. D. Borden and Cornelius N. Bliss, alternat- 
ing. 

Box g—Stanford White, Mondays; Charles T. Barney, 
Wednesdays; J. T. Tower, Fridays; Charles T. Bar- 
ney, matinees 

3ox 10—George F. Baker, opening Monday night; E. H. 


Harriman, other Mondays; H. C. Fahnestock, Wednes 
days; E. Francis Hyde, Fridays, and Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Fahnestock, alternating matinees. 
30x 11—Perry Belmont. 
12- Clews, 
George J. Gould, even nights and odd matinees. 
Mrs 
Dallas B. Pratt, even nights and odd matinees. 
14—George Henry Warren, Jr., and W. Starr Miller, 
alternate Mondays; Mr. and Mrs. Percival Roberts, 
James B. Haggin, Fridays; John Sloane 


Box Henry odd nights and even matinees; 


30x 13 . Lloyd Bryce, odd nights and even matinees ; 


Box 


Wednesdays ; 
and Mrs. George Henry Warren, matinees. 

15—Adrian Iselin, Mondays and alternate matinees; 
William G 


ternating matinees. 


Box 
Rockefeller, Wednesdays, Fridays and al- 


Box 16—Levi P. Morton, Mondays and alternate matinees ; 
George T. Bliss, Wednesdays and alternate matinees; 
Mrs. George Bliss, Fridays. 

30x 17—H. McK. Twombley and W. D. Sloane. 

30x 18—Charles B. Alexander, odd Mondays and one- 
third matinees; Edward R. Bacon, even Mondays; 
Joseph Pulitzer and Camille Weidenfeld, alternate 
Wednesdays; Herbert L. Terrell, Fridays and one- 


third matinees; Alexander McDonald, one-third mati- 


nees, 

30x 19—H. I. Barbey, Mondays and odd matinees; Mrs. 
Bradish Johnson, Wednesdays; George Crocker, Fri- 
days; Mrs. Jules Reynal, even matinees. 


Mills. 

Box 21—Oliver G. Jennings, Mondays; Miss Jennings, 
Wednesdays; Mrs 
J. Hood Wright, 
matinees, 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Mondays and 

Van Alen, Wednesdays; Mrs. H 

Mortimer Brooks, matinees. 


Box 20—D. O. 


Edward Moore Robinson and Mrs 
Fridays; Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, 
Box 22 

Fridays; James J. 


30x 23—E. T. Gerry, Mondays and matinees; E. J. Ber- 
wind, Wednesdays; E. L. Winthrop, Fridays. 

30x 24—Mrs. Robert Goelet, all performances. 

Box 25—G. G. Haven, odd Mondays, even Wednesdays 
and odd matinees; John E. Parsons, even Mondays, 


odd Wednesdays and even matinees; John Sloane, Fri 
days. 

30x 26—S. D. Babcock, Mondays and matinees; John M 
Bowers, Wednesdays; Dr. and Mrs. Charles T. Parker, 
odd Fridays; J. Henry Smith, even Fridays. 


Box 27—George S. Bowdoin, Mondays and alternate mat- 


inees; Charles Lanier, Wednesdays and alternate mati- 


nees; Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Fridays. 

Box 28—W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays and alternate Fri- 
days; Mrs. J. V. Dahlgren, Wednesdays; W. S 
Gurnee, alternate Fridays; Walter G. Oakman, mati- 
nees, 


30x 29—Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Mondays and alter- 
nate matinees; Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Wednesdays; 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Fridays and alternate mati- 
nees, 

Box 30—W. C, Whitney, all performances. 
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Box 31—James Stillman, all performances. 

Box 32—Luther Kountze, Mondays; Miss Delia Gurnee, 
Wednesdays; Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, Fridays; Mrs. 
Kountze, odd matinees; Mrs. S. B. French, even mati- 
nees. 

Box 33—Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays and two-third mat- 
inees; Joseph Stickney, Wednesdays; J. J. Wysong, 
Fridays and one-third matinees. 

Box 34—Heber R. Bishop, Mondays and two-third mati- 
nees; Mrs. H. F. Dimock, Wednesdays; Adrian Iselin, 
Jr., Fridays and one-third matinees. 

Box 35—J. Pierpont Morgan, all performances 

Among the holders of grand tier boxes are Miss FE. L. 

Bresse, Jacob H. Schiff, Edward Kemp, Mrs. Jefferson 

Coddington, H. H. Rogers, Mrs. C. Hester, W. H. Poor, 

Col. G. B. M. Harvey, Gen. Charles F. Roe and Francis 

S. Leggett. The Opera Club will once more occupy the 

omnibus box. 





OPERA IN GERMANY 1899-1900. 


HE Signale commences its review by congratu- 

lating the public that the young Italian school 

has lost ground. ‘Cavalleria’ was given only 272 
times and “Pagliacci” 163. 

Coming to other schools the number of perform- 
ances is given as follows: “Lohengrin,” 287, and 
“Tannhaiiser,” 266; “Carmen,” 247; “Freischitz,” 
236; “Mignon,” 211; “Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
202; “Faust,” 187; “Undine,” 186; “Troubadour,” 


” 
’ 


181; “Zauberfléte,” 171; “Hansel und Gretel,” 
170; “Martha,” 160; “Czar und Zimmermann,” 
159; “Fidelio,” 159; ‘“Waffenschmied,” 156; 
“Trompeter von Sakkingen,” 145; “Nozze di 


“Lustige Weiber,” 143; “Meister- 
‘Barber of Seville,” 136; “Walkire,” 
122; “Don Juan,” 121; “Evangelimann,” 120; 
“Aida,” 119; “Fra Diavolo,” 108; ‘Wildschiitz,” 
“Barenhauter,” 98 (succés de curiosité!); 


Figaro,” 143; 
singer,” 141; 


104; 

“Hugenotten,” 92; “Cloche de |’Hermitage,” 87; 
“Nachtlager in Granada,’ 86; ‘“Postillon von 
Lonjumeau,” 80; “L’Africaine,” 80; “Fille du 


Regiment,” 79; “Stradella,” 75; “Dame Blanche,” 
69; “La Juive,” 67; “Rheingold,” 60; “Siegfried,” 
60; “Prophet,” 58; “Oberon,” 57; “Traviata,” 54; 
“Tristan und Isolde,” 50; “Hans Heiling,” 47; 
“Verkaufte Braut,” 44; “Rienzi,” 41; “Rigoletto,” 
39; “Nurnberger Puppe,” 38; “Masaniello,” 35; 
‘**Maskenball,”’ 34; “Der Widerspanstigen Zah- 
mung,” 33; “Die K6énigin von Saba,” 33; “Tell,” 
“Joseph in 


32; “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 29; 
Egypten,” 27; “Das Goldene Kreuz,” 26; “Die 
Abreise” (D’Albert), 24; “Die Folkunger,” 24; 


“Norma,” 23; “Lucia von Lammermoor,” 22; 
“Robert der Teufel,” 22; “Cosi fan tutte,” 22; “Die 
“Die Bettlerin 
“Der Pfeiffer- 


von 


Entfihrung aus dem Serail,” 22; 
vom Pont des Arts” (Kaskel), 21; 
tag’ (Schillings), 18; “Der Rattenfanger 
Hameln,” 18; “Maurer und Schlosser,” 17; “Des 
Teufels Antheil,” 16; “Der Barbier von Bagdad,” 
16; “Manon” (Massenet), 16; “Euryanthe,” 16; 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” 15; “Regina” (Lortzing), 15; 
“Die Bohéme” (Leoncavallo), 14; “Doctor und 
Apotheker,” 14; und Dalila” (Saint- 
14; “Othello, “Schauspieldirector,” 
12; “Pampyr,” 12; “Domino Noir,” 11; “Lobe- 
tanz,” 11; “Eugen Onegin,” 11; ‘Maienk6nigin” 
(Gluck), 10; “Romeo dnd Juliet,” 10; “Falstaff,” 
9; “Werther” (Massenet), 9; “Heinrich VIII.” 
(Saint-Saéns), 9; “Der betrogene Kadi,” 9; “Die 
beiden Schiitzen,” 8; “Opernprobe,” 8; “Iolanthe” 
(Tschaikowsky), 9; “Ernani,” 8; “Ekkehard” 
(Albert), 8; “Djamileh,” 8; “Wassertrager,” 7; 
“Die Perlenfischer,” 7; “Zampa,” 5; “Linda di 
Chamounix,” 5; “Der Erbe von Morley” (Hol- 
stein), 5; “Das Heimchen am Heerd,” 5; “Das 
Leben fur den Czar,” 4; “Don Pasquale,” 4; 
“Tphigenie in Aulis,” 4; “Die Trojaner in Carthago” 
(Berlioz), 4; “Beatrice and Benedict” (Berlioz), 
3; “Benvenuto Cellini,” 2; “Templer und Jiidin,” 
2;, “Genoveva,” 2; “Die Kreuzfahrer” (Spohr) 
2. Only one performance was given of “Titus,” 
“Idomeneus” and “Jessonda.” 

Operetta has taken on a new life. The leaders be- 


“Samson 
Saéns), ee 














ing “ Der Fledermaus,” 462, and “The Geisha,” 461 
performances. Then came “Die Puppe” (Audran), 
385; “Der Bettelstudent,” 118; “Der Vogel- 
handler,” 101; “Ihre Excellenz” (Heuberger), 102; 
“Boccaccio,” 101; “Der Opernball” ((Heuberger), 
“Gasparone,” 61; “Mikado,” 57; “Schéne 
Galathea,” 57; “Der Obersteiger,” 53; ‘“Fatinitza,” 
48; “La Belle Héléne,” 48; ‘“Waldmeister,” 36; 
“Verwunschene Schloss,” 35; ‘Bells of Corne- 
ville,” 34; “Verlobung bei der Laterne,” 33; “Don 
Cesar,” 28; “Giroflé-Girofla,” 27; ‘“Afrika-Reise” 
“Orpheus en Enfer,” 23; “Flotte 
Bursche,” 21; “Die Mascotte,” 20; “Der Vice- 
Admiral” (Millécker), 20; “Der arme Jonathan,” 
19; “Eine Nacht in Venedig,” 18; Der Seecadett,” 
15; “Der Wahrheitsmund” (Platzbecker), 15; “Die 
Reise nach China” (Bazin), 13; “Zehn Madchen 
und kein Mann,” 11; “Farinelli,” 10; “‘Fortunio’s 
“Der lustige Krieg,” 7; “Hoffmann’s 
“Mamsell Angot,” 5, and last, 
The Vienna oper- 


70; 


(Suppé), 26; 


Lied,” 9; 
Erzahlungen,” 6; 
not least, “Pariser Leben,” 4. 


etta has banished the French, and Strauss and 
Suppé triumph. 

In ballet music the results are not so satisfactory, 
Delibes’ “Coppelia” (9) and “Sylvia” (5) bringing 
up the tail of the list. The leaders were Goldber- 
ger’s “Vergissmeinnight,” 125; Bayer’s “Puppen- 
122; “Wiener Walzer,” 24; Steinmann’s 
‘“Phantasien im Bremer Rathskeller,” 30; Mader’s 


“Rothe Schuhe,” 24, and Schmidt’s “Tanzerin auf 
. 


see, 


Reisen,” 15. 


Phenomenal Godowsky. 


BERLIN, Germany, December 8 
Musical Courter, New York: 


ee in many years has an artist made such a 
sensationally successful Berlin début as did 
Leopold Godowsky last night. Press praises him 


unanimously as phenomenal FLOERSHEIM. 


fe now appears as if the Cincinnati people will not 

permit Mr. Van der Stucken to leave them and 
a project has been devised to place the Symphony 
concerts on a broader basis and continue Mr. Van 
der Stucken at the head, which is very natural. If 
latitude is allowed to Mr. Van der Stucken he will 
build up a formidable orchestra for the West, but 
he must not be hampered by local discussions and 
petty prejudices. 


HE report of the forty-second annual Worcester 

Music Festival shows that there was a deficit 

at the end of the season’s work, but it is a small one, 

and there is every encouragement for the future of 
this society. 

The suggestion of securing a conductor for all 
orchestral numbers could only be met by engaging 
some well-known conductor, say, Emil Paur, who 
would certainly make an artistic success of the 
festival. 

A new composition by Mr. Chadwick will prob- 
ably be sung at next year’s festival. The work is 
now in the hands of the publishers, and is in can- 
tata form. The title is “Judith,” and there are solos 
will have 
The 


for four principal voices. The chorus 
much to do, and there are smaller solo parts. 
work is arranged for full modern orchestra. 
The following changes were made in the board of 
officers: Paul B. Morgan resigned as librarian, and 
Luther M. Lovell, formerly clerk, was elected in his 
place. Charles A. Williams was elected clerk. Mr. 
Morgan was chosen to fill out the unexpired term 
of Charles A. Williams on the board of directors. 
Charles M. Bent was re-elected president; Daniel 
Downey, vice-president; George R. Bliss, treas- 
urer, and Walter S. G. Kennedy and Edward L. 
Sumner directors for four years. Alvah Crocker, of 
Fitchburg, was elected a member of the association. 





















Up! the lion hath come My children are nigh. Zara- 
thustra hath ripened. Mine hour hath come. 

This is my morning. My day beginneth! Come up, 
then, come up, thou great noon! 


spake Zarathustra, and left his cave, glowing and 


ng, like a morning sun which cometh from dark moun 
Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 
” was with regret that I noticed the absence of a 
definite program to the new E flat Symphony, 
op. 40, of Richard Strauss, “Ein Heldenleben.” 
Friederich R6ésch has written an elaborate analysis 
of the work, Eberhard Kénig has composed a poem 
setting forth its power, while Wilhelm Klatte has 
published an explanatory pamphlet in which the 
musical side of the symphony is dwelt upon. But a 
genuine scheme which would embrace the zsthetic, 
poetic, dramatic, politic, ethic and philosophic con- 
overwheiming 
‘A Hero’s Life” has yet 
to be written. And what rash fool dare attempt the 
cyclopean task? And if the fool could be found, 


tent of this vast, stupendous, 


apocaleptic revelation of 


how would he go about the fuliginous undertaking? 
a 
The Hero, 
Enter Bill. Tall, lank, he wears a cross between 
a gaberdine and a cravenette. It is he, the Hero; 
and he has been drinking again. Ah, God! the 
same old thirst. He is in E flat, and his cuffs are 
soiled by numerous dissonances. Ach Gott! the 
same old beer stains. But he walks erect to the bar 
lunga pausa; his theme is only sixteen bars long 
and the barkeep bows low. Bill rummages in his 
chromatic pockets, but cannot extract a theme. The 


other eyes him cynically. End of section one. 


IT. 
The Hero’s Antagonists. 

Suddenly is heard the sound of a flute playing 
broken accords, intervals scharf und spitzig. <A 
short, fat man appears. He has the price. Bill 
hath it not. A schnarrend theme pipes on the oboe. 
Help! The fat one orders beer Munich beer. Ah! 
home of my thirsthood! Bill cries aloud to 


yf Breweries, and of red-lanterns. 


Gambrinus, Jove 
lhe barkeep pushes over the foamy cup. Then 
sounds hollow fifths in tenor and bass tuba. It is 
the Finck theme, and Bill fears it. Bill lives. Bill 
escaped from his home. Bill will sing in public. 
There are critical sneers and snarls all about him. 
The barkeep threaten$ him optically, while his own 
throat seems as long as a steamboat funnel, and as 


dry and as thirsty. It is too much, and at a bound 


he grasps the oboe’s beer. In syncopated agony 
the horns and fagottes depict the mutual fear—when 


suddenly the voice of a violin, a tense feminine 
voice, is heard. Bill shudders, the fat stranger 
smiles grimly; well he knows the joys and woes 


of conjugal conjugations! 


IIT. 
The Hero’s Consort. 

\h! what acrid-sweet, what acid-silver theme is 
this? It is the cry of the skeleton in the closet, 
“the end of every man’s desire,” the wife of Bill’s 
bosom! She approaches. The folding summer 
doors fly open oh! green doors of my childhood 
I see you once more, and once more smell the saw- 


dust, cigar stumps and the spilled bitter brew on 





the floor! Enter Mrs. Bill. She is shaped like a 
’cello, but her voice is a fiddle’s. On a high C 
sharp she starts in and she knows neither tonality 
nor reason when she has started. She whimpers, 
she screams, she breathes and she bellows. Her 
di ppelgriffen becomes unloosed, her V’s are cracked, 
and her back and posts are strained. Yet she sighs 
Bad Bill! He 


has slipped the domestic leash. Sad Bill! He is 


and laments, demands and accuses 


in a rude tavern without friends or money. 
Mad Bill! Then he remonstrates in oboe tones, 
and for the moment all flows on amicably. The 
violin-wife begins feeling in her change purse 

can she be thirsty?>—when smash!—bang!—cra 
come the discordant sounds of trumpets without. 
Everyone in the barroom gasps. The barkeep 
seizes a bung starter, Mrs. Bill opens her umbrella; 


az ° 
1g 


the woodwind flee to the cellar It is the I 
Dutch Philharmonic Band from Pell street, and it 
plays the “Blue and the Gray” in the nearly re 
lated keys of B flat major and B major, as scored 
by Dick Strausser. This is how it sounded to the 
terrified hearers: 
IV. 
The Hero’s Battlefield. 


Tmybk tmawoliwth tdamtme lagtztfl fitx twkbg 
taBvilb asSs sere‘e xztmrf afrgdwiylqdwkag bz 
bzxbgqyw fmxzfiflk zxfiflyxvxzgf mchssta cmro vi 
st estcha vmro vfdi nlwfgbx fikypqfiffjffi estchacro 


estcha vmrovbfdi nlwgbxzgwlnuykfifl qpywfmevbil 


faxzvbficbfi.fikgme shmfrd ioatescmf bzxvbgkqjpu 


ucpvjsuc prmbxzfiflfffi jqkgbvemfwyp ul rhs etao 


xzhfifffiiqkgbzxb fdrhscmdlu nioates evxzzbmhfril 

xzfifijpunl ywdfrmh cmrafm shrdunn oatesc frarffi 

lioathmb fwvluid rhsemrd iouldrs bfdorme wlunpz 

xzfi gbv cmf shrdlunw fmhtchr doatevffl zxfigbvfi 

vbgkqjp ywfmeshmz xzg wdfmh shrdlunio—Hell!! 
The Hero’s Works of Peace. 

After the murder Bill stalked back to where his 
wife tremblingly stood, and pushing up his C minor 
cuffs he remarked: “Did I do them? Sav?” The 
] 


barkeep just then came up from the cellar, and 


gazing admiring 


g g lv at the Hero remarked that the 
honors were on the house. “My works of peace,” 
said Bill, loftily, “have consisted of other things 
besides working the house.” But he blew the 
cream off his beaker and searched in his vest for a 
cigarette Then he recounted his deeds while 
playing the horn—he always blew his own horn 

He had played the parts of Don 


He had written 


with a circus 
Juan, Macbeth and Don Quixote 
a comic opera called ‘““Gunramrod” and he had read 
his Nietzsche and knew what Munyon said—was 


t His wife looked at him 


it was not his noon to-day? 


with enraptured eyes. Her Bill was, after all, a 


wonder. Just then came the ominous sound of a 
gong. It was the police patrol—or was it the sin- 
ister automobile hearse from the Buddhist Hos 
pital? Hist! We must be on our guard! Danger 
is at hand! Four draped drums and a muted tam- 
tam in the key of Wisk are heard booming and 


sooing through the misty night! 


The Hero’s Retirement from the World. 


It is the police patrol. Four plain clothes detec- 


sill 


tives come in on a sharp glissandi, and seizing Bi 


throw over his head a dark tasting chord of the in- 
verted pillow case for English horn. He swoons 
Beckoning to his consort—who once more sounds 
her six-eighth lament in E flat—the men skip out 
with her on dotted sixteenths—see thematic pro- 
gram. Ahem! Bill has been rapt away from 
friends and breweries, for he is queer in his treble 
clef. Peacefully he wanders about the asylum 
grounds, not even molesting the peripatetic organ- 
piano man who grinds out tunes for the patients. 
Bill recognizes in him a friend, and when he gets 
the chance puts in the paper roll of music back- 
ward, and turning the handle of the organ extorts 
the most ravishing melodies. To these Bill fits 
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harmonies, and if the day is dark enough proceeds 
to score them after his own original and approved 
fashion. He is very fond of odd combinations, and 


swears that a peacock can lay the loveliest thematic 


eggs. At present he is at work on a Mongolian 
Tone Poem in sixteen parts. It opens with a fugue, 
and will close with a scene depicting the Hari- 


1 


g 
h the aid of a bavonet—of a | 


Kari—wit ,oxer chief. 
The themes assigned to the disemboweling episodes 
are said to be very realistic The composer has 
written this part in blood—he swears his own, red 
blood. 

On Sundays Bill’s friends take the green car to 
the Funny House and visit him; not neglecting, 
however, to lay hands on his scores, which they 
bear away, publish and live on the receipts. But 
Bill knows nothing of all this: Bill is quite happy, 
for Bill has all the beer he wants, and thinking that 
he has slaughtered all the music critics and the 
Big Dutch Philharmonic Band from Pell street, he 
rests happily on a sweet, virginal coda chord— 
scored for Christian Scientists, melodeons, factory 
whistles, steam threshers and propeller blades—in 
the mixolydian mode of E flat, E natural and A 
major! 

®AG 

I submit the above as the production of a young 
man who heard Richard Strauss’ “Fin Helden- 
leben” three times last week. He tried to explain 
what it meant to his unmusical friends, and then 
1ey bore him awav in chains and a padded cart 


He, too, like Bill, is quite happv and harmless, and 
occupies his time writing criticism on a gravel 


aank while his ] eepner turns a hace mn it and 


washes it awav. The latter avers that what is writ 
ten is unfit for publication But I secured the 
above—scrawled in pencil on a Philharmonic pro 
gram—and print it with all due apologies to Rich- 


ard Strauss, Emi! Paur and Richard Arnold 


Tohn Knapp. of the St. Louis Republican, had 
little use for press agents, and it took a mighty 
shrewd man to get a free puff from him. He never 
would publish a lawver’s or a doctor’s name if he 


could avoid it, for fear they might 


derive some 
benefit from the free advertisement. It is said that 
one morning mention was made in the Republican— 
they call it the Republic now—of a man having died 
of Bright’s disease. Old man Knapp hunted up the 
proofreader and called him into the private office 
“Why did you let that get into the paper?” asked 
the old man, indicating with his forefinger the ob 
jectionable paragraph. “I don’t see but that’s all 


“Vou don't. ; lh 2”? 


old man Knapp—‘you don’t, eh? Do you think 


right,” said the reader snapped 


we want to advertise that man Bright for nothing? 


s 


He never had an ‘ad.’ in this paper in his lif 
@ . © 


The following from the Evening Sun and the pen 
of Acton Davies will be of interest: 

This is a guessing contest. Who on earth could 
this have been? A certain English manager who 
has been over here engaging artists for London pro- 
ductions received a call the other day from a cer 
tain comic opera composer. There was a sort of 
“QO Promise Me” look in his eves as he handed over 
the scores of several comic operas for inspection 

“T wish I could persuade you to put on at least 
one of my operas over there,” he said. “There are 
at least two of them that I know would make enor- 
mous hits. The time is ripe for mine, you know, 
for now that Sir Arthur Sullivan is dead I shall have 
the field all to myself.” 

© A © 

The late T. E. Brown, whose letters are attract 
ing much attention just now, was a Flaubertist 
Read this: 

After all, do you think “Bouvard et Pécuchet” 
was his centre of gravity? I fancy it was a marvel- 
lously happy tentamen in a new direction; but I 


must consider the “Bovary” and the “L’Education 
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sentimentale” the essential Flaubert. Casting about 
for the adequate expression, he made two great 
dives which were not in the line of his proper 
‘Salammb6o,” the other “Bou- 
vard et Pécuchet.” They are both magnificent, 
both quite at right angles to the true Flaubert who 
walks straight on in the absolutely real life of the 
Bovary. He one with his “Bouvard et 
Pécuchet.” It is as if a dying man suddenly started 
up a convulsive athlete, a buffoon of the first rank, 
I can do that, too! You 
And a shrug and a shiver 


motion. One was 


amazes 


and he says, “There! 
didn’t expect it! No?” 
and he falls dead. 

Oa ® 


Here is a from Flaubert’s “Par les 
Champs et par les Greves,” in which the great prose 


And 


passage 


master writes of the tomb of Chateaubriand. 
is it not marmoreal in its magnificence? 
“There he will sleep, his head turned to the west, 
in the tomb built on a cliff; his immortality will be 
like his life, deserted of all and surrounded by 
The waves with the centuries will long 
they will 


storms. 
murmur round this 
spring to his feet in the tempests, or in the summer 


great monument; 
mornings, when the white sails are spread and the 
swallow comes from beyond the seas, loving and 
gentle; they will bring hn the voluptuous melan- 
choly of distances and the caress of the open air. 
And the days thus slipping by, while the billows of 
his native beach shall be forever swinging between 
his birthplace and his tomb, the heart of René, 
cold at last, will slowly crumble into nothingness to 
the endless rhythm of that eternal music.” 
OA 

Yet there be those who swear that in prose there 
is no music! Flaubert’s long, irregular rhythms 
and avoidance of the obvious cadence give me the 
same pleasure as one of Wagner’s cresting, pas- 
sionate sweeps of sonorous harmony. 


®A® 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi’s third program Saturday 
afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall was brief and full 
of B’s. The dignity of this young man’s attitude 
toward his art is praiseworthy—he plays the piano 
more like a musician than a pianist. And what a 
grip, technical, intellectual and emotional, he has 
on his instrument! He plays Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms in a noble and heart-whole manner, and 
that the never 


Sane in his readings, he is sometimes too 


his taste is so sentiment is 


pure 
forced. 
remote in his treatment of his audiences. 
could play the lofty, monarchical role—a dangerous 


Tausig 


one for men of lesser genius. 
Bach’s D_ minor 
“Chromatic’”—was read sympathetically, yet ob- 


Fantasy and Fugue—the 


jectively. The modern note—apart from sonorous 

was absent. Of course it was Dohnanyi 
Bach, but of 
And that is not admired of emotional 
young of both The Sonata was 
Beethoven’s, in G, op. 31, No. 1. It is full of white 
and pastoral simplicities and casts back to Haydn 
Here, again, the mood key was nicely 
The work 


externals 


playing there was no obtrusion 
personality. 
persons sexes. 


and Mozart. 
adjusted and the color scheme correct. 
Beethoven—not Brahms, Schumann 
The Handel Variations —are they 
really, with all their heaven storming virtuosities, 


sounded like 


or Chopin. 
for public performance? There is plenty of interest, 
musical and technical, but seldom are the emotions 
One varia- 
I’m too lazy to hunt up its number or key— 


touched—I mean the normal emotions. 
tion 
It mounts in mysterious 
It is 
very Brahmsian, very much the music of the future, 


always appeals to me. 


octaves—tonic, dominant?—up the keyboard. 


and rich with mystery.. The first—or is it the 
second ?—variation is as full of Handel as an egg 
is full of meat. Yet this work is too Early 
Egyptian for me, too primitif in its flat, cool tones. 
Dohnanyi went through it like a piledriver. It all 
was stunning, verbliffend! 

OGA® 

His own compositions are interesting, though 

the simmering stew smells of Beethoven, Schumann 
and Brahms; but never of Chopin—deo gratias! 
There were good things in the F minor Intermezzo 
—both Brahms and Dohnanyi—and the B minor, 
B major Capriccio was bold and brilliant with 
promise. It was also builded on a Beethovian 
idea, and the composer who begins with a Bee- 
thovian foundation is not building on a foundation 
of sand. Altogether Dohnanyi grows, or seems to 
grow, in power at every appearance. 

®A® 


I have read with engrossing interest the score of 
a new symphony by a new man, William Henry 
Bell. It is called “Walt Whitman,” and is in the 
key of C minor. It was first played, under August 
Manns’ direction, last winter, in London. Mr. Bell 
is a youthful Englishman and a Whitman worship- 
per. I think that Horace Traubel and the 
Conservator people in Philadelphia shouid get a 
hearing for this important score. Though dedi- 
cated to Walt the Bard, the work is by no means 
revolutionary in its tendencies. The form—per- 
haps unduly attenuated—is excellent; the musician- 
ship remarkable for such a young man, and the 
content at times very strong. The mottoes are 
“Come closer to me” and “Muscle and pluck for- 
ever’’—the latter from the song of the Broad Axe. 
The first the best; the 
Humoreske, variations on an original theme, and 
rank next. The movement, 
dignified and a trifle spun out, is called “Elegy,” 
and is obviously a setting of Whitman’s noble 
lament on the death of Lincoln, “When Lilacs last 
in the door-yard bloomed.” In the final movement 
Mr. Bell shows fire and much reserve power. The 
composition owes something to Wagner, Brahms, 
Dvorak and Tschaikowsky, but nothing to Men- 
delssohn. Think of it—an English composer who 
refuses to pen a twittering scherzo in the Men- 
Above all, Mr. Bell has color 
sense, rhythmic sense, and when he boils down his 
symphony to a half hour—it is fifty-five minutes 
long; ten minutes longer than “Ein Heldenleben”’ 
—it will be more enjoyable, not to say stimulating. 
I salute William Henry Bell at the beginning of a 
successful career! 


movement is second, 


Valse-Finale slow 


delssohn manner! 


®G®A® 


At a private rehearsal one evening last week I 
had the pleasure of hearing Mme. Josephine Jacoby 
sing Richard Burmeister’s newly composed scene 
for contralto and orchestra, entitled “The Two 
Sisters.” It is a very strong and dramatic setting 
of Tennyson’s gruesome poem—a poem which is a 
wide departure from Tennyson’s usual dainty and 
dulcet themes. The composer has grasped at every 
point the power, pathos and sinister madness of the 
poet. He paints with rare cunning the atmosphere 
of the tragedy, the shrill dissonance of earth and 
air; psychologically the workings of the revengeful 
sister are strongly portrayed. Mr. Burmeister being 
a pupil of Liszt, it is natural enough to find the 
orchestral accompaniment bold and broad. The 
form is quite free, the music following the emo- 
tional curves of the poem with almost painful 
fidelity. There is a big climacteric episode, which 
Madame Jacoby easily compassed with her glorious 


applause. 
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Mr. Bur- 
I hope to 


voice. 


The coda is also very striking. 
meister accompanied Madame Jacoby. 
hear the work in public soon. 
®Aa® 

Fritz Kreisler was at the Dohnanyi recital, a 
much interested and pleased auditor. A young 
woman, a pianist, asked me his name. I told her. 
“Ah!” she cried, enthusiastically, “when he plays in 
recital I do hope that he will give us his 
Kreisleriana!” 

I referred her to Heinrich von der Vogelweide 
Wolfsohn. 





Burmeister’s Tone Poem, “The 
Sisters.” 


\ HE SISTERS,” a new dramatic tone poem 
Richard Burmeister, was interpreted 







Wy 


by 
magnificently by Josephine S. Jacoby be- 


Ik 


ple at the residence of the composer on Sunday evening 


“ fore a number of prominent musical peo- 


last. The work is written for orchestral 


but Mr. Burmeister’s graphic piano transcription served 


accompaniment, 


forcibly to illustrate orchestral effects. 

Mrs. Jacoby’s vivid interpretation of Tennyson's tragic 
words, and her marvelous conception and vocalization oi 
the beautiful and exacting music, were remarkable achieve- 

At 
Sisters,” in 


ments. 
“The 


serve as an exceptionally novel, brilliant and impressive 


some forthcoming event her performance of 


conjunction with an orchestra, would 
feature. 

A congratulatory matter is the fact that, in the midst of 
Mr 
inspired to produce this veritable tone poem 

On read 


gruel but fascinating lines before they were sung by the 


pressing professional duties, 3urmeister has been 


this occasion Edward Grossman Tennyson's 


eminent contralto. 


A second composition heard at this musicale was Bur- 


arrangement of Liszt’s “Concerto Pathetique,” 


former’s thrilling 


meister’s 
musicianly 
Klein, at the sec 


played in the and manner, 


and ably accompanied by Bruno Oscar 
ond piano. 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs 
mentioned performers, the following persons were present: 


Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Wright, Mr Mrs. Louis V. Saar, 
Mrs. E. B. Ramsdell and Sig. Buzzi-Peccia. 


Burmeister and the above 
and 


Minnie Tracey. 


HE following is the program for Miss Minnie Tracey’s 


concert at Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of the 


12th: 

Air, Iphigénie en Tauride............ Glick 
GE Br ce ravevescesewédecaconsevicesbeesnees .. Bachelet 
Apres un Réve Fauré 
TN. FED a i on ccctstssecercssevewesas Saint-Saéns 
L’Heure Exquise Hahn 
L’Hymne au Soleil.... George 


Paraphrase... Wagner-Wilhelmj 
David 
Bie, Fe icsseccsdcessusveds 


Bie JORGE WORM. ccccccssccvesssvsece 


Violin solo, Parsifal ae 
Mannes. 

ee .. Massenet 
..- Schubert 
.. Schubert 


.Schumann 


GEES cacncoscscsdnssccenscsscoseese 


Frihlingsnacht 


Violin solo— 


Abendlied ..Schumann 





Be inc sbcdacidcsveonscnesesuscesnssvees .. Wieniawski 
RUE GED \Acivudeneddadecdatnieretsusenbdéeddssdcknssersdeiarenees .Grieg 
Pecheurs d’Islande Complainte..........cccccsccccsccccces Lundberg 
TNE iin sds vnscccatacvosescctcsconscoccessaedesvessssieds Nevin 
Songs My Mother Taught Me...............- Dvorak 
PE i cbskatedesacsccinteressenchecenenoevs ‘ Howland 

(Violin obligato.) 
et Inn ntdbntedcanmneonmanen cetees niger treet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Dreaux 
(Violin obligato.) 


Isidor Luckstone at the piano. 


A Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
NRICO MARIO SCOGNAMILLO, the ’ cellist, at- 


tracted a large audience at his musicale Tuesday 
evening, December 4. He was heard in 
among which were also some of his own compositions; 
also in the Rubinstein op. 18. Features of the 
concert were the two numbers by Fitzenhagen and Kouse- 


several solos, 


Sonata, 


netzoff, for four violoncellos. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop delighted 
singing songs by Schumann, Raff and Saint-Saens. 

Mr. Scognamillo’s friends accorded the player much 


the audience by 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


HY have we no musician worthy to be 
inscribed in Miss Gould’s Hali of 
Fame? Why has England neither a 
Hall of Fame nor a musician worthy 





| 
ee) 


to be blazoned on its walls? 

The late Sir Arthur Sullivan attributed it to the 
commercial spirit which took hold of England, and 
her colonies in the last century. But the commer- 
cial spirit, the expansionist spirit, the spirit of what 
we call imperialism (not by any means meaning 
what imperialism connotes), was dominant in the 
days of Raleigh and of Drake and lots of others, who 
saw a great future for men who dared, and, daring, 
did. The spirit of art, too, was great, and produced 
the only characteristically national product of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the drama of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. It produced what German investiga- 
tors call the “Springtide of English Music,” and 
then—and then—came the plague of Puritanism. 

John Morley, who, till he became a member of the 
English Privy Council, used to write God with a 
lower case “g,”’ has compiled a life of a country gen- 
tleman, who for a time signed his name, Oliver P., 
with the biggest possible P. Mr. Morley recog- 
nizes the fact that Puritanism, the Puritanism of 
Calvin, threw back civilization some two hundred 
years. The Puritanism of England, culminating in 
the aforesaid Oliver, who “lived a hypocrite and 
died a traitor” as Landor said, destroyed free 
thought, free speech, free art. It destroyed the 
English drama and, when the flood had passed, left 
such floating wreckage as the tragedies of Dryden 
and the comedies of Wycherley and Congreve. As 
for music, how Purcell survived is a wonder. Mil- 
ton, a most charming young man, in early life, spake 
of goddesses fair and free, and wrote the Masque 
for the music of Henry Lawes, in which he sang of 
“Sabrina fair beneath her glassy, pure translucent 
wave,” but after the Puritanic blizzard, ended in 
blank verse about angels on hills remote discussing 
foreknowledge and freewill. Far better for Eng- 
lish literature and music had it been if he had sport- 
ed with Amaryllis in the shade or with the tangles 
of Neara’s hair. It is pathetic to see how, old, 
blind, disillusioned, agnostic, he still turns to his old 
loves, the 

Faery damsels met in forest wild 
By knights of Loegr or of Lyoness, 
Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellinore. 

What a Tristram and Yseult he could have given 
us! How he could have sung of the “fairest of her 
sex, Angelica.” 

* * * * sought by many prowest knights 

Of Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne. 


Then came the dreary time of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and the rule of Handel. And so on till we 
come to a Donizetti-Bishop and a Mendelssohn-Sul- 
livan. But for German influence Sullivan might 
have been one of the religious singers of Erin, the 
Filedha or the more mundane bards, the Seanach- 
aidhe. But, alas! he was a Celt with Saxon train- 
ing, and with just a Semitic touch, condemned to 
pecuniary success and artistic mediocrity. 

oo SD 


But where is our national music to come in? 
From folksongs? But we have none. And this is 


another story. 
oo SD 


A French writer, in an amusing article on “Pein- 
tres Melomanes,” tells us that the leit-motive ap- 
pears in Hoffmann’s “Ondine,” a romantic opera 
produced in 1816, that Wagner’s idea of the union 
of the three arts was one of the dreams of the old 
story teller, and that Baudelaire’s correspondences, 
the mysterious affinities between perfumes, colors 
and sounds was one of the notions of Hoffmann’s 
Hoffmann, who survives now by 


hero, Kreisler. 





his tales, was a lawyer, a story teller, a humorist, a 
music critic, an orchestral conductor, a performer 
and a composer, and a painter. Has he been a pre- 
cursor in any other direction than in music? 


oo SD 


The London musical papers generally have a page 
devoted to the advertisements of teachers. These 
gentlemen teach everything, either privately or by 
correspondence, chiefly the latter, which they like- 
wise call “Postal lessons.” Perhaps as “moderate 
terms” are usually mentioned, the latter courses of 
instruction are conducted by postal cards. All these 
teachers are titled, either Mus. B. (Cantab), or 
Mus. Bac. Cantab, Mus. Doc. Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, or Mus. Doc. (Oxon), or D. 
Mus. (London), or usually Mus. Doc. (Dun- 
elm). As ninety-nine men out of a hundred do 
not know what Dunelm means or where it is, or 
what it is, this mystic word has all the charm of the 
unknown and of the magnificent. One advertiser 
adds “Weak subjects receive special help.” Unless 
weak subjects mean the applicants, I cannot imag- 
ine what the words ca» mean. 

This craze for titles U.iginated in Germany. There 
we find Dr. This or Dr. That publishing music, Dr. 
Willner singing in concert, Dr. Viotta conducting 
Wagner at Amsterdam, and even a Dr. Miguel, 
Minister of Finance. 

oo SD 


When we call a man a doctor, sans phrase, we 
merely mean that he is a young man, who, after be- 
ing in some college or walking some hospital, pro- 
fesses to cure all the ills which flesh is heir to. It 
implies no more than the term lawyer or broker or 
car conductor; namely, that his business in life is 
best described by the honorable words of lawyer or 
broker or car conductor. It does not guarantee that 
he is a good lawyer, or an honest broker, or a car 
conductor who will stop when you ask him. 
Now what does Mus, D. imply? That he can 
compose, that he can perform, that he can teach? 
Not a bit of it. It merely means that he has had 
more or less theoretic training. It tells us that he is 
a learned man, and knows all scientific laws of 
music. Of course, among possessors of musical de- 
grees there are true artists, but they form the ex- 
ception; the majority are men who turn out compo- 
sitions with as much feeling as a typewriter, whose 
ambition ends when they can call themselves 


Mus. D. 
oo SD 


But are artists with an upper case A any better? 
Why should Herr Hanswurrt call himself Hofdu- 
delsackpfeifer to His Transparency the Duke of 
Pumpernickel? Why should Mademoiselle Cocotte 
advertise herself as prima donna at the Feejee Opera 
House? Or Herr Schafkopf glory in being a pupil 
of Leschetizky? An old proverb says: 

Many can talk of Robin Hood, 
But few can shoot with his bow. 
oo SD 

The ordinary degrees are useless, the honorary 
ones are ridiculous. Mr. Cowen and Mr. Elgar 
were made Doctors of Music at Cambridge the other 
day. The public orator was more idiotic in his ad- 
dress than such functionaries generally are, and this 
is a sample of the stuff he got rid of: 

“Under the spell of Mr. Cowen’s music his audi- 
ence might follow the varied fortunes of ‘St. Ur- 
sula,’ and of ‘King Harold,’ of Pauline and Claude, 
and of Signa and Gemma; they might enter the sol- 
itudes of Wales and Scandinavia, and in his Scandi- 
navian Symphony, might listen, through the north- 
ern night, to the sound of joyous horns wafted over 
tranquil lakes, to the silvery tinkle of the horse’s 
bell borne across silent snows, and to the tremulous 
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sighing of the north wind in the vast and gloomy 
pine woods. The lyrics he had set to music were 
as impossible to number as the voiceful leaves of the 
oracular oak in the Forest of Dodona; but if the 
oracles of the present day were true, it might well 
be hoped that not a few of his innumerable songs 
would be immortal.” 
Mr. Elgar, of course, had a similar dose. 


Maconda’s Triumphs in Chicago. 


FTER scoring veritable triumphs at concerts at Cin 
cinnati and Columbus, Ohio, Mme. Charlotte Macon- 

da returned the end of last week to her New York home 
only to find numerous other engagements awaiting her ac 
ceptance. No concert singer of the first rank has been in 
greater demand this season than this delightful artist and 


magnetic woman. Here are her Ohio press criticisms: 


Charlotte Maconda, the soloist, proved t ye a most satisfactory 
artist. Her numbers included an almost impossible Gounod aria 
a brace of songs, the “Mignon” Polonaise and a solo with the b 
Maconda is a versatile artist, although her best efforts lie in « ra 
tura arias. Her diction, English, French or Italian, is always clear 
cut. She responded to an insistently demanded encore with a lulla 


by, finely sung.—Cincinnati Times-Star 


Miss Maconda’s singing gave great pleasure, and her reputation 
as a good artist is so firmly established that the mere accider f 
an unfavorable physical condition in nowise affected her position; 

pathy and admiration of her auditors were almost evidently 
er throug Cincir Enquirer 





Mme. Charlotte Maconda, with her full, pure tones and arming 
personality, pleased a great a ence last night at the Audit 
Alth gh suffering from a cold, it was impossible to d r 

er finished singing 

Lehman's tender little lullaby, “You and I,” was sung by Madame 
Maconda with those delicate touches which lend s 1 beau 
to a ballad of that kind She sang Mrs. Beach's “Ecstasy and 

Maids of Cadiz (Delibes) with exquisite sk and charm ahe 

lience was delighted with every number, and showed appre 
ciation by frequent and prolonged applause rhe Polonaise 
(“Mignon”), by Thomas, was her last appearance, and she sang 

th brilliancy and spirit. 

Madame Maconda has a voice that appeals to one and all. Its 
tomes are true and f and she puts wonderful expression int all 
that she does. After one er g e received a magnificen 

quet of pink roses.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 

Mme. Char e Mz A att Great Sout n last evening, un 

€ auspices of A ( em ng concert 
made a great impres n, and le mat wa r ad 
ers er sp d voice one tar K C stor 
t e wondert skill displaye ( Pre Post 

The A mn Club gave a fine conce at e Great S herr ast 
night The club was en ed and M e M r 
s cay ed the larg audience was f la r y 
I r ( mbus Despatch 

rhe tar fea e f e evening at r re “ e sing 

g of Mme, ( eM nda, w r yw : 

r It was te r e was suff ng 
1 case and rk f er 

g ata t is € ase was tf at a 
evident to the audience, which was completely captivated by the ar 
tistic work and beautiful voice ft ng Madame Maconda 

da rge por e | rR € an she did it ir 

tless e. Her select ‘ a wide range, f liffic 
to simple y In ea ‘ ever mber she 1 ed 
ersell superbly ar Ww the leserve apy se ft the audience 
every time 

She possesses a char ng personality and has a voice {t great 
range and sweetness of qua 

rhat she has it under perfect contr was evident. She was very 
chary about responding to encor acknowledging 
luring the evening, but this was probably due to the ¢ t f 
er throat.—Columbus Citizen 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda took the audience by storm and added 
another to the many laurels won by her magnificent v e and the 
wonderful skill with which she uses it. * * * All that was pr 
sed for Madame Maconda was fulfilled. Her voice has w 
range and sweet resonance, and she " inder erfect contr 
That she is one of the greatest sopranos of the intry nd 
times cannot be disputed rhe audience expressed lelig 
which, however, Madame Maconda responded but once.—Ohio State 


Journal, 
z 


Another Montefiore Pupil. 
By E MANSFIELD BINGHAM, organist of the Church 
ot 


the Archangel, arranged a delightful musicale at 
the resident studio of Mrs. Fred. Goodwin on Central Park 
West. An interesting feature of the evening was the beau 
tiful singing of Miss Josephine Naudia, mezzo-soprano 
his young lady, the possessor of an unusually large voice 
is endowed with an artistic temperament and fairly capti 
vates her hearers 

Miss Naudin is a pupil of Miss Montefiore 


Three Brilliant Soloists. 

EOPOLD WINKLER, pianist; Miss Blanche Duf 
field, soprano, and Gwilym Miles, baritone, were 

the soloists at the recent concert of the Newark (N. J.) 
Arion. The concert was very successful musically, as 
might be expected from the character of the solo artists 
Julius Lorenz conducted with authority. With the ot 
chestra Winkler played the “Hungarian Fantaisie,” by 
Liszt, and Miss Duffield and Mr. Miles sang some of the 


best selections in their repertories. 
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Second Philharmonic Concert 


First Hearing of Richard Strauss’ “ Ein 
Heldenleben.” 


HE second pair of Philharmonic Society concerts 
were given in Carnegie Hall Friday afternoon 
of As the 

flat Strauss 


in special rehearsal by the 


and Saturday evening last week. 


new symphony in E of Richard 


had been society, 





there was much public interest manifested; at 
both concerts the audiences were unusually large. The 
program consisted of Beethoven’s Egmont overture, “Ein 


Richard Strauss, and ‘The Ride of the Val- 
Kr the and 
played Bruch’s first violin concerto in G minor and Tar- 


“Il Trillo del > Emil 


Heldenleben,’ 
1 
} 


Fritz eisler was solo performer 


tini’s Sonata Diavolo.’ Paur con- 
ducted. 
Otto FI 


ot t 


oersheim was present at the first 
This 
at 


3erlin produc- 
March 
Frankfurt-am- Main, 


Strauss Symphony. was on 22 


heard 


composer conducting at both perform- 


he ’ 
1899, the 
May 22 of 


1899, though first 


M 


Was 


arcn, 


ances 


the same year Mr. Floersheim attended 


Netherrhenish Festival at Dusse dort, where the work 


thie 


was once more Since then it has passed into the 


given 
repertories of all prominent Continental orchestras, excit- 
ns of criticism whenever played. Our Berlin rep- 
itative passed an unfavorable judgment upon the ec- 
centric composition, though an ardent admirer of Strauss’ 
genius. 


Indeed the task of deciding the merits of this tremendous 


mass of musical—or unmusical—architecture is no light 
one. For one thing, customary esthetic standards must 
be resolutely put aside, for here is music that is a law unto 


itself. The case is in nowise altered since “Also Sprach 


Zarathustra” 
iuss, who largely builds upon Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, 


was extensively discussed in these columns. 





Cer 


evidently distredits the theory of abstract beauty in music. 
Beauty for him is truth, and his truth is at times astound- 


g Not a composer of program music in the nar- 
word, 


ly. 


ingly u 


row sense he, nevertheless, attempts to wring 





from tone secrets it will not, or cannot, by reason of its 
nature, ever reveal. 

In speaking of the expressive power of music, Darwin 
said: “The sensations and ideas thus excited in us by 
music, or expressed by the cadences of oratory, apear from 
their vagueness, yet depth, like mental reversions to the 
emotions and thou s of a long past age. All these facts 





and impassioned speech become in- 





extent if ume that musical 


telligible to a certain we may a 
tones and rhythm were used by our half human ancestors 
during the season of courtship, when animals of all kinds 














are excited not only by love but by the strong passions of 
ealousy, rivalry and triumph. From the deeply laid prin- 
ciple of inherited associations, musical tones in this case 
would be ely to call up vaguely and indefinitely the 
strong emotions of a long past age.” 

Now tl emotion has been hitherto associated with 
ple gm é nd symmetry of structure. Music is 
a cial, inasmucl does not draw its general form 
rom nature; yet m¢ d by man it can arouse deeper 
feelings than herself. No doubt but that the mul 
tifarious emotions that have been experienced by man- 
kind in the remote ‘ ed marked modifications in 

nervous organiz n; t e have been transmitted, 
and when reag ed Dy « ire ¢ pabl of recrudes 
ce! Doul S speech, rhetorical stress and fervor 
was 1 c born. Ther llowed the shaper, the master 
ymp t, at music became structurally allied to 
ecture But in a profound sense every great com- 
poser has made his own form. The E minor Symphony 

B S tri ] wn formal invention as the 
\ Symphony Beethoven is his. So Wagner al- 

ed phonic form, compressing it and enlarging 
t t 1 lramas—for the Wagner orchestra 
derives n Beethoven, internally, while in externals 
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Berlioz greatly influenced it. Richard Strauss, after com- 
passing every approved form, irom song to symphony, 
seized upon the symphonic poem as his own, and raising 
its emotional power to a pitch of intensity undreamed of 
by his predecessors, he attempted to dower it with an 
articulate expression that at first seemed sheer madness. 
And it must be that at this 
does not fear to tread the dangerous and mysterious 


conceded times composer 


boundaries across which looms the land of the emotional 
lunatic. 

Strauss gave titles to his symphonic poems, such as ‘Don 
Juan” (1888), “Macbeth” (1887), “Aus (1886), 
‘Tod und Verklarung” (1889), “Till Eulenspiegel” (1895), 
“Also Sprach Zarasthustra” (1896), “Don Quixoie” (1897), 
(1898). 


Italien” 


“Ein Heldenleben” The new work is his op 
He calls it a symphony, and it must be confessed that 
of 

To 


sure there are seventy themes, with no intermission between 


and 
40. 
the definite ground plan is symphonic, and not that 


truncated specimen called the symphonic poem. be 


the movements or sections; yet a much more symmetrical 


form—even though it does not keep within the walls of 
the symphony—may be observed in a hero’s life than in 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” The latter is much more com- 


plex in structure; besides, containing nobler thematic ma- 


terial, nobler and more plastic. Let it be said, with little 
fear of contradiction, that no such themes as the Sunrise 
and Joys and Passions of Zarathustra may be found in 


on, though the counterpoint 
terraced, the searching for recondite instru 


“Hero's Life’; no such passi 
is as loftily 
mental effects as much in evidence as in the earlier works. 
Strauss wrote two symphonies in D and F minor 
and both are respectively formal, 
In his efforts to 


ventured 


ter has been heard here 


though far from being academic leave 


n he has into a wild and fan 


ain-traveled roads, 


tastic region beset by horrid perils. He often returns with 
fascinating fruit—as did the two Israelitish spies sent by 
their nation into the land of the Philistines—and he quite as 
frequently brings back thorns, nettles and_ ill-smelling 
weeds. 


it he 


composer’s title, is 


E flat Symphony, for we purpose abiding by the 
in six divisions: I. The Hero; II. The 
Hero’s Antagonists; II]. The Hero’s Consort; IV. The 
Hero’s Battlefield; V. The Here’s Works VI. 


The Hero’s Retirement from Worldly Ultimate 


of Peace : 
Strife and 


Perfection. This scheme will be seen to be more psycho 


logic than realistic. The dispensing with the usual arbi 
trary waits between movements is not original with 
Strauss; but it is nevertheless ideal. Though forty-five 
minutes seems a long stretch for one piece of music, the 
advantages gained are obvious. Even the pauses become 


eloquent. Flaubert and his Italian disciple d’Annunzio have 


adopted the same treatment in their symphonic fiction 


After three hearings of the work—jfor there was a pri- 


vate rehearsal held last Thursday morning—the feeling is 


unescapable that “Ein Heldenleben” is not an advance in 
real power and originality on the preceding works of 
this composer. There is much that is conventional, much 


that is even banal—parts of the love scene—and more 


than the usual quota of Strauss cacaphonic hideousness. 
The battle full One 
knows that it has 


A 


especially a mod 


unmitigated horror. 


but 


scene 1S of 


is the free fantasia, such one 


an 


never been conceived before by the mind of man. 


battle is not a peaceful or a pleasant place, 
ern battlefield. Whether Strauss had a latter-day engagement 


with dynamite in operation, will never know. But it 


You 


one 


sounded could dimly, after several hearings, 


so 


thread the thematic mazes, but so discordant are the op 
posing tonalities, so screaming the harmonies, and so 
highly pitched the dynamic scheme, that the normal ear, 
thus rudely assaulted, beecomes bewildered and_ finally 
insensitive. Strauss has not a norma! ear. His is the 
most marvelous agglomeration of cortical cells that 
science has ever recorded They may be diseased, yet so 
acute are his powers of acoustical differentiation that he 
must hear, not alone tones beyond the base and the top 


of the normal scale unheard of by ordinary humans, but 
he must also hear, or, rather, overhear, the vibratory 
waves from all individual sounds His music gives us 
the impression of new overtones, of scales that violate 





yay ® 
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the well tempered, of tonalities that approximate to the 
quarter-tones of Oriental music. 

And yet there was, besides the barbaric energy dis 
played, a certain elemental grandeur in the conception of 
this extraordinary battle piece. It evoked the 


waving 


picture Ol 
spears 
The din, heat and turmoil of con- 


countless and waging hosts; of forests of 
and clashing blades. 
flict were spread over all and the ground piled high with 
the slain. And then, again, it called up a vision of Coney 
Island—this is not meant in a burlesque spirit—with its 
steam whistles, merry-go-rounds, calliopes shrieking, and 
its incessant and blasphemous clamor. 


But 





to return to the iorm. The first three sections of 
the work are devoted to the annunciation of the thematic 
material; with secuons tour and five we get Line deve Op 
ment—a development that was much more clearly exposed 
by Mr. Paur and his forces on Saturday evening than 
the previous periormance. On paper this musical fracas 
seems very logical, very interesting, and certainly a most 
intricate and fabulously spun pattern. Section six is but 
an elaborate coda, with the return of previous and dis 


*The 
the ex 


Mac 


quieting Phe 
Hero’s Works of Peace”’ 


position 


material. introduction in section five, 
ly tl nd part of 


Don 


reaily the 


Sect 


brings short quotations from Juan, 


beth,” “Death and Apotheosis,” “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” “Zarathustra,” ‘Don Quixote,” and the beautiful 
Strauss song, “Traum durch die Dammerung.” This 
proceeding may be reprehensible from a te cal and 
lormal point of view, but we fail to see in it an evidence 








of megalomaniacal folly. Nearly all the composers have 
indulged in the harmless, ingenious vanity of quoting 
themselves. Certainly authors are fond of the p ‘ 
Wagner does it in “Meistersinger” wh Ha Sachs 
sings of Tristan and Isolde, and to go back further for a 
classical precedent, what of Mozart? Does t his Leper 
ello hum a phrase from “Figaro’s Marriage’? Strauss 
may be given to grandiloquence of expression, but as a 
man of genius—exactly what sort of genius we need not 
spectiy—he must not be accused of airing the vanity ot 
a callow composerling 

His Hero theme-—-the opening suggests the atmo 
phere of the “Eroica’” Symphony—is 1 very distir 
guished; nor is the hero’s consort an amiable person; she 
is chromatically bizarre, and, as Mr. Floersheim suggests, 
she plays first fiddle in the family duo Chis dualogu 
cheats you momentarily into the belief that St iS 
struck upon the trail of the beau But ! Then 
follows the battle, then the quotations—charmingly, ever 
modestly managed, a with the soothing peace of the 
Nachsatz comes Nirvana. It is high time Our ited 
and outr: demand repose after the multi-co 
ored war. ig | flat chord tha e \ ime 
is wort ymposition. It 1 r t ugnifi 
cent and imposing 1 bow of tone that ever spanned the 


wonderful C major 


Not Wagner’ 


ins the “Meistersinger’’ overture, is c 


rmonic neavens S 


chor 











d, which beg om 
parable to the incandescence and iridescence of this Ueber 
mensch’s sonorous valedictory. Strauss has not hesitated 
to annex some themes from “Parsifal” and *"1 an there 
is, indeed, too much Wagner in the score. Bu it call 
this man a madman, a décadent—unless by decadent you 
mean an undue devotion to the letter at xpense ot 
the word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, page, chapter and 
book. He has tremendous energy, tremendous powers of 
concentration—and his « S hose r SO us aly 

s as snarling and cynical in his very 1 Eulen 

like second se i—those « ve repeat, must 
admit the man’s almost superhuman skill g 
contrapuntal mastery. Whether all this mumental labor 
is worth the trouble; whether the very noticeable dispro 
portion—spiritual and physical—between the themes and 
their handling; whether these things are to defy estab 
lished canonic conventions d live by vi e of thei 
characteristic truth and tonal beauty—are considerations 
we gratefully relinquish to the next generation. Richard 
Strauss is a very big and vital question in contemporary 
musical history; whether you execrate or adore him you 
can hardly pass him by in silence 


The Philharmonic Society, a few seasons ago, tottering 
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Ein Heldenleben. 


BY RICHARD STRAUSS. 
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s, owes all the glory of this concert to its 
conductor, Emil Paur. It was his energy, his ambition, 
his magnetism, devotion and musical powers that suc- 
cessfully carried through a well-nigh hopeless undertak- 
ing. Six rehearsals were made, and the oft expressed 
judgment of THe MusicaL Courter vindicated, for the 
band accomplished miracles. The performance Saturday 
night not but it improvement on 
the public rehearsal Friday afternoon. There was an or- 
120 men, as the score calls for an unusually 
large Here it Three flutes, piccolo, four 
oboes, one English horn, a clarinet in E flat, two clarinets 
one contra- 
trumpets, in E flat 
two tubas, one tenor 
side drum, bass 
strings. “Ein Helden- 
Theodore Thomas 
both in Chicago 


on decrepit le 


was flawless, was an 


chestra of 


one. 1S: one 


in B flat, one bass clarinet, three bassoons, 
bassoon, eight French horns, five two 


and three in B flat; 
and one bass; kettledrums, 


three trombones, 
snare drums, 
two harps and the usual 


was first played in America by 


drum, 
leben” 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and at the last Cincinnati May Festival. On the present 
Occ Richard Arnold, the concertmaster of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, played the most trying and dissonantal 
and accomplished 


sion 


violin solos throughout the symphony, 
in a Satislactory, artistic manner, 


to America after an absence of 


his ungrateful task 

Fritz Kreisler 
thirteen 
finished 


returns 
a stalwart young man of twenty- 
His reading of the 
Kreisler is 
is aston 


nearly years, 


five, and a violin virtuoso. 
familiar Bruch Concerto was most inspiriting. 

His technic 
and delivering scales, 
intonation 


tonal 


unything but an academic player. 


heat, 
clarity 


when at white 
the 


ishing. Even 


double notes or octaves, and are 


Perhaps there of wiri- 
but that is rapid passage work only. His 


and he bows 


remarkable. is a suspicion 


ness at times, 


left hand is like Rosenthal’s in nimbleness, 
with a brilliancy and ease that stamp him as the virtuoso 
The the Bruch was 


and the most exciting. Kreisler 


born, not made. slow movement of 


charmingly sung, finale 


is sometimes too iond of sensational tempi 


His music making is characterized by warmth of ex- 
pression and great intensity. He holds his audience. even 
in his pauses. He has grip, vitality and dash. In the 


Tartini number he was at his topmost notch, both in tonal 
diablerie. His breath 
catching with its octave skips and battery of trills. It set 
and 


beauty and own cadenza was 


the audience wild with enthusiasm at both concerts, 


after a half dozen recails at each affair, Kreisler played a 


Bach slow movement with great breadth and fervor. He 
is a phenomenal artist, just as he was a phenomenal boy 
in 1888. 

We wish to reiterate the fact that the Philharmonic 
Society owes its musical rehabilitation to Mr. Paur and 
to Mr. Paur alone. There is now some hope for its 
musical future Any change—as has been rumored—ot 
conductors would be a suicidal policy. Mr. Paur is in 


the right place and should remain there. 





Sinsheimer and Bernstein Play in a Benefit for 


an Artist. 
Bi RNARD SINSHEIMER, the violinist, and Eugene 
Bernstein, the pianist, gave a concert last Wednes- 


evening for the benefit of an artist who has been ill 
for some time. The string orchestra, composed of Sins- 
heimer pupils, played numbers by Grieg, Tschaikowsky 
ind Wagner, and Bernstein contributed as a_ solo 


‘L’Alouette,” by Glinka-Balakireff. 


Anna Millar. 


George H. C. Ensworth. 


NE of the interesting musical features at the 

Paris Exposition were the series of American 

concerts given under the direction of Charles 

L. Young. Among the singers who appeared 

at one of these concerts was George H. C. 

Ensworth, a young baritone, and an American to his 

finger tips. The purpose of these concerts, of presenting 

American singers who had received all their training in 

this country, was forcibly illustrated by Mr. Ensworth’s 

singing. The young man is a cousin of Marie Bissell, 

one of the very successful American vocal teachers, and 

it is to his accomplished kinswoman that Mr. Ensworth 

owes his ability to sing with such artistic and convincing 

skill. Miss Bissell was his only teacher. In vocal train- 

ing method and intelligence are everything, and it is but 

justice to state that Ensworth’s teacher has distinguished 
herself in these fundamentals. 

As to the young singer himself, he has studied faithfully 
has advanced until to-day 
French, German and 
operatic arias and lieder in 
New York less than a 


and at a surprisingly rapid gait; 
he has a most extensive repertory in 
embracing oratorio, 
After studying in 
year, Mr. Ensworth was able to accept a salaried position 
in a church choir, and it was at this point in his studies 
that he resolved to make music his profession. Originally, 
the young man came to New York from Hartford, Conn., 


English, 


every school. 


with the intention of studying music merely as an accom- 
He had a beautiful voice and a great love for 
“Re- 


plishment. 
art, and his friends seeing his development declared, 
main here, study and make something of yourself.” 

At the American Concert in Paris, Mr. Ensworth’s selec- 
“The Pilgrim Song,” by Tschaikowsky, 
“Prince Ivan’s Song,” by Allitsen. His success with the 
As he 
of all the singers, he naturally received many congratula- 
The appearance at the Paris 


tions were and 


audience was pronounced. was the most youthful 
tions and won instant fame. 
concert at the Exposition led to engagements in private 
musicales in the French capital, and thus the young man 
succeeded in making a social as well as musical triumph 
Mr. Ensworth has appeared at a number of concerts in 
New York and vicinity. At very first he sang 
the solos in a performance of Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” 
and on that occasion revealed that his sympathetic voice 
In 


musicales and concerts, 


one of the 


9 remarkable addition to filling engage- 
ments in recitals, Mr. Ensworth 
is the baritone soloist of the quintet in the First Christian 


was 


range. 


Science Church. Here are some of Ensworth’s press no- 
tices: 
Mr. Ensworth, since his return from Europe, has been 


in great demand from various musical societies. His man- 


ager, Charles L. Young, has arranged for a number of 
important recitals during the month of December. Few 


f our artists have been the recipients of more generous 
praise at the hands of well-known critics than Mr. Ens- 
worth. On the occasion of his appearance at one of the 
American the Paris Exposition last 


the Paris edition of the New York Times said: 


( 


concerts given at 


summer, 


“Mr. Ensworth was warmly received. His voice shows 
a high degree of vocal beauty, and is decidedly robust in 
character. It has great volume and sweetness, and the 


repeated encores proved him to be one of the best Ameri- 
can baritones we have heard here in years.” 

The conservative Springfield Republican paid this com- 
pliment: 
H. C. great promise 


with a splendid voice, 


singer of 
uses in a straightforward 


“George Ensworth is a 
which he 


and effective His singing of the big Massenet 


T is said that Miss Anna Millar, formerly the manager manner. 
| of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, is Aria was thoroughly satisfactory. Nothing on the pro- 
now managing the French Opera in New Orleans. It is tam gave more pleasure or was more artistic.” 
to be hoped that she will succeed in this new sphere, and The New Haven Register said: 
that her past experiences will enable her to dévelop the The announcement that Mr. Ensworth was to sing 
opera on a broader basis in that city. drew a large and appreciative audience, and thorough 
MME.—— 
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satisfaction seemed to pervade the building, with the 
singer’s first note. 

Mr. Ensworth’s voice is of fine quality and his interpre- 
tation needs no correction. His work throughout showed 
great freedom and range and absolute control. 

THE MusicaL Courter, in its issue of May 16, 1900, 
referring to a recital by Bissell’s pupils, said: 

“Then followed George Ensworth, whose enunciation, 
temperament, sympathetic and expressive tone production 
quite captured the audience, gaining him three recalls. 
This youth’s voice ranged some two octaves or more, and 
his way of singing creates popular applause, and shows that 
Miss Bissell can teach men as well as women.” 

The Paris Figaro printed this almost inconceivable criti- 


cism: 
“Mr. Ensworth’s voice is a deep baritone, rich, velvety 
and capable of considerable brilliancy. His voice is as 


iresh as a flower; not as deep in expression as yet, on 
account of his youth, but beautiful in material and admir- 
It is a remarkably even voice, and showed 
weakness the range. His 
methods are dramatic, and it is evident he will attain suc- 


able use. 


no or thinness throughout 
cess in that style.” 

When Mr. Ensworth sang in the song cycle, 
Persian Garden,” the Hartford Post said: 

“The chief interest of the evening, so far as the audience 
was in the appearance of Mr. Ensworth. 
and filled the highest expecta- 
His voice is of splendid quality and 


“In a 


was concerned, 
He 
tions of his admirers. 
he handles it well, the phrasing, enunciation and tone col- 
His work 


sang two short solos, 


oring being remarkable for so young a singer. 
his solos was especially good.” 

— Hartford Courant said: 

Geo. H. C the baritone, 
and his voice proved to be well adapted to the work in hand 
“Myself, When Young, Did Eagerly Frequent,” a bit 
of music, he It borders on the 
buffo a trifle, 
that was not overstepped 


Ensworth, was warmly received, 
fine 
sang with much expression 
but the delicate line which keeps it apart from 
Again he had an opportunity in 
the closing solo, which was delightfully sung 


The audience expressed much enthusiasm in the fine qual 


ity of Mr. Ensworth’s voice; he sang brilliantly, and was 
repeatedly recalled.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Mr. Ensworth has a fine baritone voice and sings with 


splendid style and finish——New York Mail and Express 


He 


full and rich in quality, and he sings with 


Mr. has a 


fine, 


Ensworth gave some excellent numbers 
manly voice, 
much dignity and taste—Burlington Free Press 


Severn Trio Concert. 


HE members of the Severn Trio opened their third 
season with a concert at Tuxedo Hall last Monday 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn played 
Sonata 


César 
first 
that 
and 


night. 

Franck’s 
played in New York the last season Ysaye was here, 
famous playing the violin part. Mr 
his talented pupil, Miss L Wheeler, played Godard’s 
beautiful Suite for two violins, Mrs. Severn, 
adding a most effective accompaniment. Her descriptive 


for piano and violin, which was 


artist Severn 
aura 
at the piano, 


bell imitations in the second movement, “Midnight,” were 
quite remarkable. After the third movement, which is the 
last written in the form of a Serenade, the large audi- 


ence recalled the three artists, and they responded with 
a captivating little gavotte and musette by Thomé. 

To complete a program by French composers, the 
Severns played Saint-Saéns’ trio in F major. The ’cellist 
for this interesting organization of chamber music play- 
ers is Arthur Severn, a brother of Edmund Severn. 

The ‘Severns will give | more concerts after the new year. 
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616 Twelfth Street. N. W., ' 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1900. | 


NOTICE. 
Announcement is here made that Miss Dick Root, for- 


merly of Buffalo, N. Y., is now connected with the Wash- 
ington department of this paper. 


S the Christmas season draws near Santa Claus 
should be reminded of the musical wants of 
the various cities. New York needs an or- 
chestra and Washington a concert hall Bos- 
ton has recently acquired Symphony Hall, and 

is not entitled to a Christmas present, but if anyone feels 


overburdened with the wealth resulting from prosperity 


and the gold 
and fill up New York’s stocking with Emil Paur and a 


standard he should buy us a concert hall, 


permanent orchestra. 
®©®A® 


Mary Helen Howe, who is now filling many important 


New York engagements, and whose home is in this 
city, has received many flattering opinions of her 
voice from such authorities as Marchesi, Nordica, Mad 
ame Dotti, Laborde, DeVere and the late Murio-Celli 
Madame Dotti said You have a magnificent dra 
matic voice, which pron s a brilliant future No 
tice of Miss Howe’s appearance before the Choral So- 
ciety last spring was unfortunately omitted from this col- 


umn, though sent as was also mention of the work of 


her sister The fi 
the music critic of the Evening Star. 


in, 


ather of these brilliant girls is Dr. Howe, 


©A® 


The cantata “Seedtime and Harvest,” by John E. West, 


€ 


was given at St. John’s Church, under the direction of 
Organist H. H. Freeman, last Thursday. The soloists 
were Master Harry Helwig and Alexander Mosher. The 


choir was assisted by a string quartet, consisting of Sol 


Minster, Robert Stearns, Josef Finckel and Ernest Lent 


© A® 


William Green, a pupil of Ysaye, gave a violin recital 


last Tuesday He was assisted by Wenceslao Villal- 
pando, the 'cellist, who has created such a furore here this 


fall. 


A © 
And so it is the Wesleyan Church that is giving such an 
practical Christianity in the treatment of its 


example of 
singers, is it? 
I am reminded of the 


ence at a charity concert last season, when the adults (?) 


behavior of a Wesleyan audi- 


amused themselves by applauding each selection with sin 


Three Songs. 


Words from < = = - 


‘“‘Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


gle and sporadic hand claps in the fashion of a class of 
bad boys. 
®A® 


Sightseers at the Congressional Library are stopped at 
the entrance of the Music Department by the sign: “Ad- 
mittance to Musicians Only,” which is embarrassing to 
all conscientious performers who enter therein. 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Powers Studio Musicale. 


BRILLIANT company thronged the Powers studios 
last Tuesday evening, despite the bad weather, and 
The following was the com 


A 


felt well repaid for attending. 
vocal and instrumental parts separated, 


plete program, the 
though one or two were prevented from appearing: 


Traume Rn Wagner 

Ben BEGG BOC rccoscoccvccccccecsveccccceccovcccseseccocseons Lassen 

BD Bes Olths cc ccccccnectesnsesssoeccss peoerteswiananbaenes Liszt 
Miss Genevieve Brady 

Waltz Song (Romeo and Juliet).........cccccccccssccccsceces Gounod 

Theme and Variations.......... ; eoneonebuevqnennessus Proch 
Miss Daisy Palmiter 

No Torments Now (Le Cid)......... Massenet 

Retets Lave Bete oc ccvccccccccvcsesscecceoss Lang 

Sommethmes ceccccccesccscece _—e eveseosessoosons ..--Oslet 
George Seymour Lenox. 

Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer Brahms 
The Minor Chord......... . ° . Mager 
Miss May Lansing. 

Ave Maris. .ccccccccccccccccccsccsocccscccsscccocscooscoocs Raff 

Alexander Howell 
Ich Liebe Dich Allein Mayer 
A Summer Idy : Mareaux 
Miss Annie Welling 
Listen to the Voice of Love Hook 
Berceuse (Jocelyn)... . Godard 
Earl Gulick. 

Mirage Lehmann 
EOE. coccccscese pecamenenéénd - Lalo 
Miss Martha Stark 
Polonaise (Mignon) rhomas 
Mrs. Clifford Elizabe W ams 
»ognai schira 
Miss Florence Levi 
Aria (Paul and Virginia) , Masse 
Dost Thou Know the Fair Land? I as 
Marie De Vaux 
Slumber Song (Philemon and Baucis) Gounod 
She Alone Charmeth My Sadness Goun 
W. N. Searles, Jr 
Several newcomers were noted as among the most bril 
liant singers of the evening, among these Miss Palmiter, 


coloratura soprano; Miss Florence Levi, W. N. Searles and 


thers 

Miss Brady’s stylish, reposeful appearance and brilliant 
singing was a feature of the evening, and pretty little Miss 
Palmiter quite caught the audience with her trills, scales, 
staccati, &c. Mr. Lenox sang with artistic finish, and Miss 
Levi is a young singer of promise. She sings with taste 
and intelligence 

Indeed, if one word only was wanted to exemplify the 


s doings, t 





hat would be the word—int« nce 


singei lig I 
in it contains all the elements of successful singing. For 
brain and thought must enter into all singers’ work, else is 


How many singer 
| 


lou 
ioud 


itas a “tinkling cymbal.” s sing the notes 
fast 


there: not so the Powers pupils, for Mr. Powers, great artist 


correctly and slow, soft and and stop right 


finished singer, controlling every available means 


all of them, 


as he is, 
of the singer’s art, instills this into his pupils, 
and this method it is which enables them to appear as they 
do. Whoever heard of a poor Powers pupil? Prominent in 
concert, church, society, they serve to carry his name and 
fame o'er all the land, so that his musicales are among the 
significant artistic events of the metropolis 

At the close of the program handsome Genevra Johnstone 
sishop dropy 


ed in and delighted all by singing, and playing 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON 


Published by 
E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
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Late Prima Donna Soprano Royal Opera, Amsterdam. 
Present Prima Donna New Orleans French Opera Company. 
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her own accompaniment in stunning fashion. And finally 
the host sang a classic aria, so that all felt 


Horace Kinney and Ralph Briggs played the accompani- 


his power. 
ments in superior fashion. 


Hadden-Alexander Pupils. 








HE showing made by the piano pupils of this artist 
teacher was most gratifying, the following being the 
numbers given by them 
Prelude and Minuet from E minor Suite p. 72 Raff 
Mazurka, op. 9 Paderewski 
Miss Mary Mac Mart 
Fantaisie Impr u Chopin 
Gielien ochumann 
Mrs. Edgar Mansfield Barber 
Prelude Liadow 
To a Wild Rose Mac Dowell 
Miss Cora Eugenia Guild 
Skating , Kullak 
M Hazel S 
Scarf Dance Chaminade 
Earle Sc 
Caprice Stavenhagen 
M W x 
I’ y pense Fanchetti 
Miss Fowles 
Valse Impromptu Raff 
Au Pac de Wallerstadt ... Liszt 
Miss Palmer 
Of the players Miss Martin played witl uch finish. She 
is in considerable demand for musical &c., and is grow 
ng in artistic imp e. Miss Palmer owes some of her 
good work to the tt m of M Broughton, of lmira 
College, of wl a graduate, and Mrs. Hadden 
\lexander is developing her along artistic lines. Mrs. Bar 
ber is well known in Washington Heights vicinity, playing 
frequently, and a good t Miss Wilcox played en 
oyably, and will serve to still further spread in her South 
ern home the reputation of Mrs. Hadden-Alexander rhe 
thers, including Mi ind Mr. Scott, Miss Guild 
and Miss Fowler, all wed p e, and are on the right 
track. There is no teacher quite like one who can person 
ally demonstrate to the puy as is the case wi Mrs. Had 
den-Alexander, beautiful pianist, excellen isician 


Baernstein Makes a Hit in Providence. 
AST 


week, in the Boston notes, THe Musicat Covu- 








RIER referred briefly to the unique performance of 
Faust” in concert form given at Providence last month 
I'he Mephistopheles of the concert was Joseph S. Baern 
stell the celebrated bass« wl s is 1S we known, 
sung the role many times in the opera productions 

We add herewith the criticisms from the Providence 
papers: 

So far as la ght’s « er the were dis 
inctly carried off by Mr. I r N ‘ ein deed ‘ 

c expe € relerre 4 Su ‘ I 
er I 2 and or g ni n f Me A 

? ed s n New Y H : 
refreshing ear nd " r ‘ urt He fully 
leserved € eral a ause give g epeat c 

sere P Mey e f a Journa Provi 

lence, R. I. 
Mr. Baernste s Me t ele i agnifice al of 
the ur and n mmense ‘ ition Ww ] dt 

g r f e « efore € € f the tener. His 
singing 1s t dr fe t ] he line 

s fine endering The e€ give wa vense and 

ighly deserved.—News, | ence, R. I 
I w 1 have been evide he gr c it Mr 
Baernste ndvantage f ex rience a e « iplete ma 
ter f his pz g Teleg I i R. |] 
Mr. Baernstein has received the fc wing letter, which 
explains itself: 
Provipence, R. I., November 29 
Dear Mr. Barernstern—You ave ade a gre n in 
Providence, and starte a t m whic “ " for a g time l 
hope to have y with us again at our next concert, which w be 
in January, with Sembricl Very truly yours Juces JorpDaNn 
(Conductor Arion Society) 
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17 BEACON STREET, 
BosTON, Mass., December 8, 1900. 


» 


Miss Priscilla White gave a pupils’ recital on Thursday 
afternoon at her studio in the Pierce Building. 

Ihe severe storm did not seem to have any effect on the 
attendance at Miss Willey’s piano recital at the Copley 
Square School of Music on Tuesday afternoon, the rooms 
being filled to overflowing. Miss Willey is an advanced pu- 
pil W. Hill, head of the piano department of the 
school, and she made a very favorable impression, showing 


of Jame 


a fine technic and receiving much applause, especially for 
the Chopin, Moszkowski and Raff numbers. She was as- 
sisted by Miss Victoria Johnson, who sang well and added 
to her growing reputation as a concert singer. The next 
recital at the Copley Square School will take place on De- 
cember 18, when four of Mr. Hill's pupils will play. 

Mrs. Caroline Shepard sang with the Framingham Mu- 
sical Association on Friday evening. She has sung in that 
city and vicinity a number of times, and is a favorite with 
the musical public. Mrs. Shepard will sing at a concert in 
Mechanics’ Hall on the 2oth. 

Arthur Beresford returned to town on Sunday in time 
the service at Trinity Church, where he holds the posi- 


It is understood that he is to accept no more 


for 
tion of bass. 
offers for extended concert trips this season, but will ar- 
range his concert engagements so as to be at his post on 
Sundays, as when away he is greatly missed by the large 
congregation, among whom he so popular. 

Miss Harriet Goddard, who will shortly make her début 
“Lohengrin,” was a pupil of Arthur J. Hub- 


She has been under Vannini in Italy 


in Vienna in 


bard for seven years. 


for two years, and has had a number of offers to make a 
first appearance. Recently she was offered the sum of 2,000 
francs to appear in “Tristan and Isolde,” but refused the 
offer. Mr. Hubbard is perfectly satisfied and pleased to 


j 


have Miss Goddard début in ‘Lohengrin.” 


Mr. Lang, the conductor of the Cecilia, received an ova- 
tion on Wednesday evening at the close of the Coleridge 
Taylor “Hiawatha” scene. A large basket of roses was 
handed to him, a gift from the sopranos and altos of the 


Mr. 
mg the active members of the club, who are in a posi- 


club Lang’s efforts find no greater appreciation than 


n to judge of. his abilities. 


On Sunday evening a cantata by Gaul, “The Ten Vir- 
will be sung at the Eliot Church, Newton, by the 
Mrs. Frances Dunton Wood, Miss Adah Campbell 
Hussey, Arthur K. Lane, Frederic W. Cuiter and chorus 

Everett E. 
cantata being given under his direction 


1OIr 


thirty voices. Truette is organist and 


ol 
choirmaster, the 

One who ‘was 
Eaton-Hadley Trio concerts at Chickering Hall on the 


present at the first of the series of the 


evening of November 21 writes: “The opening number, 
the Mozart Trio in C, was faultlessly played throughout. 
lhe three young artists showed great refinment and deli- 
cacy, and the ensemble was very close to being perfect. 
Che brilliant and enthusiastic audience showed its ap- 
proval in prolonged applause and recalls. Miss Laura 
Frances Eaton has a pleasing voice, and her group of 
songs was given in a charming manner. In the last num- 
ber on the program, the Bargiel Trio in F major, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaton and Mr. Hadley had an opportunity to display 
their abandon and fire.” The next concert of these young 
ists takes place in Chickering Hall December 12, when 
Beethoven Trio in C minor and the Arensky Trio in 

D minor will be given. Henry Parmelee will be the solo 
Weldon Hu the baritone, who has just taken a studio 

at Steinert Hall for teaching, is meeting with most en- 





ARTHUR | 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONWE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
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, 29 West (5th St., New York. 














couraging success, Already he has more than a dozen 
pupils, some of whom have most beautiful voices. Mr. 
Hunt is also engaged for several concerts. 

The next Cecil.a concert will take place on Wednesday 
evening, February 12, 1901. 

Miss Worthley, who is studying with Carl Sobeski, sang 
a number of songs recently in his studio for a few friends. 
Miss Worthley has a strong soprano voice, high in range 
and of fine quality. She sings with much taste and finish, 
and her selection of songs met with much favor with those 
permitted to hear me. 

Eugene Caton, tenor, gave a successful recital at Som- 
ersworth, N. H., on December 1. 

Miss Victoria Jonnson, contralto, a pupil of Frank E. 
Morse, is meeting with good success this season with “Ye 
Colonials” Company. They are filling engagements in 
New England, and expect to go South for a few months 
after the new year. 

The opening recital on the the gift 
Charles Q. Pierce, was given by Mrs. George G. David- 
son and Miss Laura A. Henry, pupils of Everett E. 
Truette, at the Phillips Congregational Church, Water- 


new organ, of 


town, on Thursday evening, December 6. 

Frank E. Morse is unusually busy this season, which 
is the best business one in his twenty years of teaching. 

Mr. Tucker’s third concert will be given on Monday, 
December 17, when Horatio W. Parker’s new work, “A 
Wanderer’s Psalm,” Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
Praise” will be given with full chorus and orchestra. The 
Miss Gertrude Miller and Mrs. Grace 
Thipp, sopranos; Mrs. Helen Hunt, contralto; Bruce W. 
Hobbs and Frederick Smith, tenors, and Ericsson Bush- 


and 


soloists will be 


nell, bass. 

Fritz Kreisler, the Hungarian violinist, who is going to 
give a violin recital in Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening, 
December 18, Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra in two concerts last week. Last Friday he ap- 
peared in New York with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A concert with many attractive features will be given 
in Symphany Hall on Sunday December 16, 
by a large orchestra, under the direction of B. J. Lang. 
the Russian pianist, and several 


soloists of distinction will appear. 


appeared with the 


evening, 
Gabrilowitsch, 


Ossip 


The list of concerts and artists for the eighty-sixth sea- 
son of the Handel and Haydn Society are: Sunday even- 


ing, December 23, “The Messiah,” Mrs. Marie Kunkel 
Zimmerman, soprano; Mary Louise Clary, alto; Hobart 


Flint, bass. Tuesday evening, 
Mrs. Jessica DeWolf, so- 
i alto; Willis E. Bachefler, 
Sunday evening, Feb- 
Kileski-Bradbury, so- 
alto; H. Evan Wil- 


Sunday evening, April 


Smock, tenor; L. Willard 
December 25, “The Messiah,” 
prano; Miss Adelaide J g 
tenor; Joseph S. Baernstein, b 
ruary 24, Verdi’s “Requiem,” Mrs 
prano; Madame Schumann-Heink, 
liams, tenor; Gwilym Miles, 


Grig 


d>5. 


bass. 


7, Gounod’s “Redemption.” Soloists to be announced 
The last in the series of four lecture recitals in music by 
Miss Estella Neuhaus was given at the home of Miss 


Hope Waldo, Burroughs street, Jamaica Plains, last Mon- 
day morning. The subject was “Modern Composers and 
the Russian School.” To Miss Frances Brown Hamblin, 
who arranged the series, thanks are due. She has just 
completed arrangements for a series to be given by Miss 
Neuhaus in Milton, and others will follow. The subscrib- 
ers were Mrs. Charles H. Adams, Miss 
Helen Bigelow, Mrs. Henry W. Broughton, Mrs. A. D. 
Chapin, Mrs. H. B. Chapin, Miss Carrie Chickering, Mrs. 


for the recital 


T. W. Carter, Mrs. A. B. Cross, Mrs. Charles F. Dole, 
Mrs. George A. O. Ernst, Miss Kate Folsom, Miss Cora 
Forbes, Mrs. E. N. Foss, Miss Frances Goodwin, Miss 


Mary Goodwin, Mrs. David Greenough, Mrs. David Green- 
ough, Jr., Miss Gilbert, Mrs. Charles L. Hill, Miss Grace 
Miss Mor- 


Hiler, Mrs. Robert M. Morse, Miss McKim, 
ville. Miss E. Morville, Miss Lilla B. Moses, Mrs. C. S. 
Riddle, Mrs. F. H. Richardson, Mrs. Thomas Sherwin, 


Miss Slocum, Mrs. George S. Sumner, Mrs. B. F. Sturte- 
vant, Mrs. M. A. Wells, Mrs. David Weld, Mrs. George 
Wheelwright, Mrs. Joseph H. Williams, Miss Hope Waldo, 
Miss Helen Waldo, Miss Lilly Wendell, Mrs. Spaulding 






A concert will be given by the Chorister Glee Club, F. 
J. Ansheim, director, at Union Hall, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 11, at 8 o'clock, assisted by J. W. C. Fallon, reader; 
Fred E. R. Grant, basso, and W. N. Kilburn, accompa- 
nist. 

A Christmastide organ recital (free to all) will be given 
at Central Church, corner of Berkeley and Newbury streets, 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 18, at 430 o'clock, by 
George A. Burdett, assisted by Caroline Gardner Clarke 
and Arthur W. Wellington. 

A concert and the operetta, “The Sleeping Queen,” will 
be given at Winthrop Hall, Dorchester, Wednesday even- 
ing, December 12, at 7.45, by the Meeting House Hill Quar- 
tet—Blanche’ Haimburghe-Kilduff, Helen Allen-Hunt, Rob- 
ert Hall and Edward A. Osgood. Musical director, 
Charles P. Scott; stage production by Mr. Osgood. 

Chorus rehearsals are now in progress, under the direc 
tion of Charles McLaughlin, for the concert to be given in 
Mechanics Building, by the Pilgrim Fathers, in celebration 
of Forefathers’ Day, December 20. 
casion are Mrs. Caroline Shepard, soprano; Miss Ada Hus- 
sey, contralto, and the Weber Male Quartet, assisted by a 
large band, Jean Missud, leader, the whole musical pro- 
gram being under the direction of Mr. McLaughlin. 

At Quincy, on December 14, at Music Hall, will be per- 
formed, for the third time, but first in that city, the opera 
“Last Summer.” The music is by the young Boston com- 
poser, Mrs, Edith Noyes Porter, daughter of the well- 
known contralto, Mrs. Jeanette Noyes Rice, of our city. 
rhe libretto is by Richard D. Ware, also of Boston (Har- 
It is to be given for the benefit 
The first two productions 


, 


The soloists of the oc- 


vard Pudding Club man). 
of the Hospital Aid, of Quincy. 
were given, with great musical and social success, at the 
Lowell Savoy Opera House, over four years ago. Two of 
Boston’s well-known singers, Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, 
prano, and Walter Hawkins, tenor, sing the principal roles. 
Mrs. Nathaniel Hunting, of Quincy, takes the alto role, and 
William Thompson and Jack Merrill, the baritone and come- 
E. Landis Snyder, of Quincy, is the conductor, 


so- 


dian roles. 
Mrs. Edith Noyes Porter has charge of the music, and R. 
D. Ware of the stage. Fred Turner has charge of the bal 
let. Carlton Reed and Horace Cushman will play the violin 
and cornet, and the young composer will preside 


at the 


piano. A large chorus of chosen voices of nearly fifty 
young society people are rehearsing often, and with en 
couraging progress. There is a long and influential list of 
patrons and patronesses, who anticipate a musical and social 
success for this production. 

The orchestral class of the New England Conservatory 
»f Music gave a recital Friday evening in Sleeper Hall, 
G. W 


conductor, and was assisted by J. Wallace Goodrich. 


which was very largely attended. Chadwick was the 


of made 


H WHITNEY TEW, London, England, 
° his first appearance before a New York audience 
on the afternoon of December 9, when he sang a number 
of very effective selections, and confirmed the many favor- 
able estimates which eminent English critics have made 
of his fine, resonant basso voice, and artistic, dramatic and 
sympathetic interpretations. 

The occasion was a musicale given in an attractive Car- 
negie Hall studio by Mrs. Charlotte A. Babcock and Dud 
ley Buck, Jr., and the guests, among whom were many 
prominent New York musicians, were enthusiastic 
ing the important part which Mr. Tew took in the inter- 


regard 


esting program. 


Rebecca Wilder Holmes. 

ISS REBECCA WILDER HOLMES, violinist, is 
having an exceedingly busy season. She has filled 

some important concert engagements in Massachusetts 
during the past month, and is engaged for several more 
concerts through December and January. Miss Holmes, 
besides attending to her New York pupils, instructs at the 
New Haven Conservatory of Music, and spends two or 


three days of each week at her Springfield, Mass., studio. 
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New York Banks’ Glee Club Concert. 


QO* Tuesday evening, December 4, the New York 
\ Banks’ Glee Club, a large and influential organi 


x zation, gave an attractive concert in Carnegie Hall, the 






rogram consisting of the ensuing numbers: 
? &E 











Organ solo, Festal Mar Calk 









Seamen Three 









Come in the Silent Night Petschh 
Aria, Pace-Pace, M D er I } ) Ver 














A. TRIPP, the Canadian pianist, has accepted 
































many concert engagements in centres includ- ; . . tale é a a a 
oi 5 2 Coe s waleeec eens Tic Any Otter the it j jung oli st 
ing Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, London, ~44 insatats u Miss Anna E ctel gittee youns ° nist, 
] 1 O 0 S yused t nt asm of the audience, for her 
@ Berlin and Collingwood In Berlin Mr; a ewise a ed the enthnusiasn the audi , for | 
Miss Lemaire, Miss Dussault, M Richer, Miss Le playing was graceful and musicianly 


Tripp will introduce his pupil, Miss Emma Zoellner, — . : 
Baron, Miss Morey, Miss Gadboi and Miss Codere partici The New York Banks’ Glee Club is again to be con 


the La gratulated upon the satisfactory results of its eff 


whose father, a leading local musician, is cousin of the 
pated in an interesting recital given this season by the 


famous Zoellner of Cologne 
dies’ Musical Club, of Sherbrooke, Que ———_——— = 

G®AaA® : ‘ 
In Hamilton, at the annual concert of the Ontario Chi Dindaniee a Mite 
Normal College Literary Society, the following persons 


recently took part: Mrs. Agnes Knox-Black, elocutionist; — ee ry 
Say ae tage em sey inomaere Oae Mapa SEMBRICH, one of those vocal artists who 
er and musicii 





W. J. A. Ca n, baritone; Mrs. Libbie Beach-Knox, ‘ ; : 
Miss Abbott announces that her thir 


vocalist; Miss Bolbert, accompanist, and the Ontario : j ‘ ¢ 
will be inaugurated in the Montreal Art Gallery during 


series OT concerts nt ner 





in, which means an artist, gave her first re 




















Normal College Male Octet 
January. otal at Carnegie Hall last Tuesday afternoon, December 4 
@®@Ae : 2» AG beginning with eighteenth century music of Lotti and Para 
Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Miss Celia Schiller, The Thursday Musical Club, Toror under the able dies, going through old English songs and compositions ol 
pianist, and John Cheshire, harpist, won an enthusiastic Jeadership of Mrs. Edward Fisher, president, is giving in- Mozart and Schu Brahn 1s down to the 
reception at their concert given lately in London, Ont. teresting and valuable programs, wl pupils at the Tor- modern composers 
OAc onto Conservatory of Music thoroughly appreciate. Ihe most profound impression she made was in a song 
The Orme Music Hall, Ottawa, has been formally ©AG by Johannes Brahms; and S 18 not stated tor purpos 
opened, and many notable artistic works will be heard ait = F : f agitating our friends who are opposed to the great Jo 
within its walls Wh e in Toronto recently Mr. Friegheim was the guest es, but merely to rec i f which vs ut if 
©®A® f his friend, W. O. Forsyth the singer is capable, the music of Johannes Brahms is also 
Miss Ella Walker, a talented singer, is appearing fre- ®AG ar oorage t is the an of interpretation applied ~ ap die 
quently at concerts in Montreal The subject of Dr. S. E. Dawson’s lecture in Montreal “CS? O7P8S out the value of 6 song. 3m —s ag 
; . - passed whe he singing ‘ tes W what the 
©AaA© on December 7 was “Prose Writers of Canada LET RET gar Sar PR ensstif 
musical world desires in the singing m« seautiful 
Many—too many—so-called “‘popular concerts” continue ®AaAG voices must blend with beautiful singing, and beautifu 
to claim the patronage of the amusement-seeking portion of Mademoiselle La Palme, a talental Genedien musician singing to a great extent is interpretation, and that is the 
Canada’s population. appeared this season in the city of Quebec, where her vio- art which Madame Sembrich possesses 
@ae lin playing delighted the audience and inspired the pens of The accompaniments were exquisitely and artistically 
Under the direction of F. H. Torrington, the foilowing sintiataein titan . eS nl 1 by Ludwig Breit Oo piano that caused com- 
journalistic representatives. piayea Dy -udwig sreitner na pian tna iu m 
compositions were performed in memory of Sir Arthur DAG ment. As the program stated, it was one of the Baldwin 
Sullivan at a Sunday service in the Metropolitan Church, aa rer - Paris Exposition Grand Prix Grand Pianos, and Mr. Breit 
Toronto: “O, Gladsome Light’ (“Golden Legend”) ; an A gropedt ley pep, congres S omnieer Sten inte ner produced upon it a beautiful and sonorous tone quality 
them, “I Will Sing of Thy Power”; anthem, “Turn Thy *# “© has, for the present, been abandoned that penetrated throughout the large hall. Mr. Breitner 
Face from My Sins”; sacred song, “Thou Art Passing DAC was a fit complement to Madame Sembrich, and with two 
Hence, My Brother”; “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears”; Acounts of Dohnanyi’s Canadian appearances, including such artists the recital proved a source of pleasure and 
“Light of the World,” and “Onward, Christian Soldier,” his Montreal concert of December 10, will be found next knowledge to everyone. A second recital took place last 
Sullivan; Beethoven’s Funeral March and Chopin’s Fu- week in this department night. 








UILMANT > F. W. RIESBERG, ACCOMPANIST. 


‘Thank you most sincerely for your reliable and artistic ca- 


The 











companiments at the Music Teachers’ Convention at Saratoga 


O RGAN SCHOO L | | [ should like very much to have you as my accompanist al ways 
°| } 
(COPY RIGHT.) | 


| 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President, INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Fiarmony. 
WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. With THE Musk AL COURIER 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark 
Sec: etary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
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Garold Baucr’s Priumph 





WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND IN RECITAL. 





Harold Bauer, the Pianist, played in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra 


on Saturday, December 1, and in Recital on December 8. 


The Boston Papers Printed the Following. 


With Boston Symphohy Orchestra. 


A New Soloist Appears and Is Received with Favor. 


Why any player should wish to make a debut in this 
concerto, which aiter all has its chief interest in the orches- 
tra rather than in the solo part, is not,easy to understand. 
It would handicap any newcomer before an audience to 
which both himself and the work are strangers. Mr. Bauer 
he bears himself mod- 


to 


seems have a splendid technic; 
estly, plays with easy freedom and without any affectation 
and he does not abuse the 
instrument by attempting to force its tones. A better op- 
portunity must be awaited to acquire a further knowledge 
regarding the higher artistic deservings of the young ar- 
tist, who on this occasion was to all intents and purposes 


either of style or of manner; 


confined to ensemble work of no great interest, and forced 


play for the most part against heavy orchestration, 
through which the playing of the soloist did not always 
penetrate. Mr. Bauer was cordially welcomed and very 


heartily applauded and recalled.—Boston Sunday Herald, 
1goo. 
Harold Bauer, So‘oist. 


December 2, 


first concerto for piano, the latter work intro- 


Reahme’ 
prannmis 


ducing as soloist Harold Bauer, a pianist new to Ameri- 
can audiences. Liszt's “Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 2, and 
Beethoven's first symphony completed the program. Mr. 
Bauer evidently is an artist of high attainments, but his 
selection was not one in which his merits were shown ad 
vantageously. The Brahms concerto is mainly in the na 
ture of an orchestral composition, the piano part not being 


prominent, excepting at infrequent intervals, in any move- 


ment but the last. There is a very long introduction by 


the orchestra, the piano entering accompanied by 






drums 


In the second movement the 


mostly variations on the principal 


and brass instruments 


themes by the piano are 
F 
the 


themes given out by orchestra, and it is not until the 


closing movement is reached that the pianist becomes a so 


oist in reality. Brahms indulges in many strenuous pas 


sages, and his work is uninteresting, and certainly does not 


appeal to musicians; hence its comparative omission from 


the repertory of pianists. Mr. Bauer is an impassive 
player, and his emotions are not in evidence, but his tech- 
nic is that of a capable artist, and his finger work in the 
ighter and brilliant passages was as clear and crisp as one 
uld wish to hear. He has no mannerisms, and appears 
ink his individuality to the demands of the score and 
pret e composer in a conscientious and painstaking 
nner. Doubtless the artist will be heard under more 


favorable circumstances 


in his forthcoming recital, the mis 
cellaneous program giving him greater scope than is found 
| Mr 


ton Sunday Globe, December 2. 


in the Brahms concerto Bauer’s reception was very 


A Master of Beautiful Tone. 


Mr. Bauer 
formed, and he 


is a pianist of whom great expectations have 
all. As a of 
beautiful pianoforte tone he can :ank with Paderewski and 


: oe 
een fulfills them master 


De Pachmann at their best; he has even solved completely 


that troublesome problem of making Brahms’ pianoforte 
writing “sound well.”” Paderewski did this in the Paga- 
nini variations; but that was a peculiar case. To rise to 
the point of making this concerto “sound well” is tanta- 


mount to solving the problem for the whole of Brahms. 
Years ago I predicted that some day a pianist would come 
along and do this; Mr 
ear-wooing beauty of tone—elastic, buoyant, 
resonant either of 
striking throughout, clear and brilliant in pianis- 
he plays with a 
totality 


now Bauer has come, and done it! 


3esides his 


without a _ suspicion woodiness 


or of 


simo in fortissimo, sure sense 


as 


of with a comprehensive of con- 


rhythm, 


AAA AAA AAA tgs 





Of 
no 


ception, that bespeak the warmth of 
temperament to lack, though 


last Saturday evening he played with a certain noble re- 


master. 
he seems have 
serve, well befitting Brahms’ musical expression. There was 
something in him that made me feel that neither the pro- 
found pathos of Beethoven’s G major nor the boisterous 
outspokenness of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor would find 
him wanting. In a word, he plays in every way like a thor- 
To 


play like that is to be one in ten thousand.—Boston Even- 


ough and highly gifted musician, like a complete artist. 


ing Transcript, December 3, 1900. 


In Recital. 


The Bauer Recital. 


The Artist Takes Rank with the Highest Among Pianists. 
Harold Bauer 


Joston. 


Yesterday afternoon gave, in Steinert 
Hall, his first piano recital in 
It did not take long to reach a conclusion regarding the 


rank to which this player is entitled among the able pianists 








a 











who have visited us of late years, and there was not the 
slightest hesitation in according him a place by the side of 
the highest. He is an artist through and through, splen- 
didly equipped in regard to technic, possessed of a wonder- 
ful touch, a faultless style, sincerity of musical feeling, and 
a manliness of expression that imparts a convincing aspect 
of dignity and of authority to all that he does. “he key- 
board has no secrets from him, but there are many of whom 
this can also be justly said, for the wonders of technic have 
been exhausted, and we are no longer surprised at finger 
gymnastics, but rather insist upon them at their extremest 
development, without as much as a “thank you” when they 
are displayed. 

The feature of Mr. Bauer’s playing may be speedily dis- 
missed with the statement that no pianist who has pre- 
ceded him has surpassed him in scope and perfection of 
technic. What is better is that Mr. Bauer is not a mere 
show player who seeks to win success by astonishing 
finger agility. He is a serious artist who makes no resort 
to empty display, who obtains sonority from the piano 
without abusing it, who plays with exquisite finish without 
loss of largeness of style or virility; who obtains with 
ease from the instrument every gradation of tone color 
of which it is capable. In brief, to dwell on this side of 
the subject would be only to reiterate praise until it be- 





comes wearisome. It will suffice to say that his success 
was immediate and beyond question; that he won his au- 
dience completely, worthily and without resort to even 
the most pardenable form of trickery. 

Very noble was his reading and playing of the sonata; 
indescribably delicate, polished and chaste his periormance 
of the exquisite Brahms transcription of the dainty Gluck 
Gavotte, and wholly magnificent in spirit, color, rhythmi: 
swing and high aspiring virtuosity his interpretation and 
playing of the Schumann “Carneval.” Those who like to 
wonder were accorded ample opportunity by the amazing 
pace at which he took the supremely difficult ‘“Islamey” 
and at the utter clearness with which, notwithstanding, it 
came from under his fingers. This whirled his hearers off 
their feet, and there was a tumult of shouts and plaudits 
until he returned and gave as an encore a fascinatingly 
fluent and pearly performance of Rubinstein’s C major 
Etude. 

Sut after all it is the deep musical quality of his playing 
that gives it its principal charm. That he will win endut 
ing and deserved favor here seems beyond question, and 
it would appear not overbold to believe that he will wear 
weeks, 


Herald, 


He is to give his second recital within two 


to be yet 


well 
the 
December 9. 


exact date announced.—Boston 


Steinert Hall—Mr. Bauer’s Recital. 


Mr. Harold Bauer gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
on Saturday afternoon. 


bovi.” 


“Quod 


inter 


Conversely, 
Which, being 


Bauer can safely 


“Quod licet Jovi non licet 


non licet bovi (saepe) licet Jovi.” 
preted, meaneth that a pianist like Mr 
offer us a program which we should not care to hear from 
lesser players. Beethoven’s opus 111, Chopin’s F minor 
Fantaisie, and Schumann's 


résistance which are getting a trifle old; but, whereas we 


“Carneval” are piéces de 


prefer to hear most people play something else, when a 
man in the Jovian class, like Mr. Bauer, comes along 
they are just the sort of thing that we best like to hear 
from him. For, when such things as these have been 


staled by oft-repeated dinning, a great artist is just the one 
to make them new and fresh again. 

Mr. Bauer kept up to the high level he set for himself 
in Brahms’ D at the sixth Symphony 
concert, and made good all the implied promises he then 
held out. Had his playing of the great Beethoven Sonata 
not been so exactly what one wished, it would have been 
Sut it better 


minor Concerto, 


what is commonly called a “revelation.” was 
than that; it recalled all the finest and best things we have 
heard great artists do in it, and wiped off all the stains put 

It not superlative, musicianly 
was sonata, the 
His playing had all 


upon it by others, was 
piano playing; it the 
and nothing but the sonata. 
thoven’s fire, all his profundity of emotion and thought; 
Mr. Bauer so identified himself with 


whole _ sonata, 


Bee 


all his noble reserve. 
the composer that—and this is a very curious and sig- 
nificant point!—he seemed to get to the end of his tether 
just where Beethoven himself did. There little 
place in the canzonetta (last movement) that is singularly 
characteristic of Beethoven. Do you remember how it 
was said of George Eliot that she killed Tom and Maggie 
(in “The Mill on the Floss”) simply because she could not 
think of anything else to do with them? Well, at 
point in this canzonetta, where the swell of the music has 
been growing and growing, and you find yourself led 
down deeper and deeper into the mysterious recesses of 
the human soul, Beethoven, all at once, seems to say: 
“Farther down into these depths is not given to flesh and 
blood to go!”—and he suddenly breaks oif, with a gay 
thrill, and betakes himself blithely to virtuoso antics. The 
great man had got to the end of his tether; and preferred 
turning it off with an epigram to eking out his exhausted 
melodramatic thunder. Now, Mr. Bauer 


is one 


one 


power with 
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played this passage so as completely to reveal the funda- 


mental, underlying idea in it; Beethoven couid go no 
further, and if he had gone further, he could not have 
played him! A human touch like that is worth tons of 


tall talk. But this was only one fine point out of many; 
and finest of all was the constantly high level, a plane of 
thought and emotion so high that details seemed but a 
it, and lost their prominence. Here 
be said to have played this thrice 
great sonata exhaustively. 

Equally fine was Mr. Bauer’s playing of the Schumann 
if He the 
process of individualizing the separate movements further 


natural part of is a 


man who may fairly 


“Carneval’’- in another direction. carries 
than any other pianist I can remember; and yet, some- 
how 
Now comes 
sly Gallic he gives 
but even here he keeps well on the right side of the linc 
Offenbach. Upon thx 


infinite charm; 


he never gets out of the true Schumann atmosphere. 
he the in the little 
wink, “Arlequin”; 


as 


the 


edge; 
in 


near 
the 


and then 


music 
Schumann m 
the 


you 


divides fre 


he 
oppressing 


lling short of the composer’s int 


never tal 


which 


whole, plays composition with 


never with too great a weight of mean 


ing, ellectuality 


In the Chopin Fantaisie he pleased no less. It was very 


ful playirg, but I am sure there is more in the work 


} j Mr 


snowed 
too fast 


beaut 


forth Bauer agrees with Paderewski 


to me a tempo in the introduction 


seems 


rine a composer meaning a tempo lik 





Perhaps the F minor Fantaisie is 


any going; too 


to play as 
the main outlines 


But 


us a picce 


much detail 


may well obscure du 


elemental vigor there is me things, and 


I cannot but feel that the c more 


mposit 


“detaillée” than itis by Bauer Paderewski 


llested; two 





very 


lifferent men istinct classes as 
But enormous deal 


introduction, and without pulling it to 


ill through 


ded.” His tone was alwa 


enerated int 





is mpeccable 
] 5 heels as 
se in more talki 


There is no u 


on 


Miss Ruby Cutter, 
Boston. 


ISS RUBY CU a, 


appearing at three concerts 





M 


during the past week 


= 


Burlington 1 was given in th 


The first one was at 


i< 
spacious music room at the residence of Mrs. A. E 
Richardson, which was thrown open for the occasion 

Miss Cutter’s selections were: 

“Waltz Song,” from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
“Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,” by Schubert Fe 
deinsamkeit,” by Brahms; “Bonnie Sweet Bessie, the Maid 
of Dundee,” and “Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town.” 
She sang with strong volume and excellent execution. 
and was cordially applauded it the close of each piece 


3urlington Daily News says of her singing 


The 








Miss Cutter has appeared in Burlington twice before, and on each 
occasion she has confirmed the first impression—an excellent c 
under admirable control, 1 artistic use f the rg Notw 
standing a slight indisposition, she sang admirably ast evening 
rendering her numbers with superior skill rhe sentiment in the 
two popular Scotch songs in her last number was delightfully ex 


1 1 
pressed 


At Ottawa, Canada, Miss Cutter was greeted as a friend, 
having sung there last season. Her numbers included sev- 


eral Scotch songs by request. Her press notices from that 


city are: 

Miss Ruby Cutter. of Boston, was as sweet and captivating as 
ever. She sings with such ease and naturalness and veetness tl 
she is bound to hold and captivate an audience.—Ottawa Citizen 

Miss Ruby Cutter, of Boston, captivated the audience wit! 
sweet rendition of Scotch songs and her voice was admirably 
for her selections. Her numbers received well merited 
which were acknowledged on each occasion. Her numbers 
“A Waltz Song,” “Coming Through the Rye,” “Robin 
“*Twas Within a Mile” and “Bonnie Sweet Bessie.”’ 

Free Press. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., Miss Cutter sang with the Buffalo 

Club, her selections being “Ah fors e lui,” from “Tra- 


viata:” “Zweifel,” by Meyer Helmund; “Ver Boter Weg,” 
by Bohm, and for an encore Denza’s “May Morning.” 
“Miss Cutter made a very favorable impression of attract- 
her voice is a of exceptional 
She 


ive stage soprano 


brilliant 


presence, 


range, and flexible. was most effective tn 


colorature work,” is what the Buffalo Evening News says 


of her appearance. 


FOREIGN NOTES — 
OF INTEREST. 


_ ig 
( )pe ra 


William 


n at the 


The performance of the new opera Ratcl 


Xavier 


Comique, 


by Leroux, which had to be give 


Paris, during this month, has been postponed 
to the next year 

> AC 
Signor Mascheroni will direct the 


Italian company at the 


newest success 


‘Tris,” 


of Barcel giving the 


of the Ital 
" 


great lyric theatre na 


ful operas ian school, including by 


by Leoncavallo 


O®aAaec& 


Mascagni, and 


Herr Brucks, the opera singer, who married Countess 
Larisch, a niece of the late Empress of Austria, was re 
cently accused of having appeared on the stage in Munich 
and in Breslau under the influence of liquor. He has now 
proved before the law courts that he was only in a state of 
nervous excitement due to overwork 

>AG 
by Saint-Saéns, “La Nu soprano 


solo wit en é pre 
duced for the first time at tl Chatelet, Paris, on Novem 
ver 4 It was an extraordinary concert, entirely con 
posed usic by the French master. The program was 
as f ws March of Henry VIII piano concerto, I 
Wurmset A minor Symphony I Nu words by 
\udiger, soprano é 2 violin concerto in B minor 


The director general of music at the Opera of Budapest 


died October 14 at Bekes Csaba, in Hungary. Son of the 


composer, Franz Erkel, born January 2, 1846, he entered the 
orchestra of the house where his father’s operas were per 
formed. Later he succeeded Hans Richter, and soon after 
ward became director, a position which he held till 1888 
when he gave way to Mahler, and returned to the part of 


simple orchestra conductor 


ginning of this year 


Oae 
lately received infor 


he 


without his sanc 


The publisher Sonzogno, of Milan 


mation that some of the operas of which possessed the 


scores were being performed at Bucharest 


On 


tion investigation he found that two of his employees 


had stolen the scores and sold them for a trifle to a theatre 


agent, and he in turn sold them to anyone who wished to 
produce them in countries where there was no copyright 
protection. The thieves had also stolen some of Ricordi’s 
publications. The loss to the two firms will be about 300,- 


ooo francs 





A new opera Ado Abou 
Stanford, w e produced next seas n | d At 
Italian opera, St. Petersburg, a new work, name not 
known, by the Roman composer, Goffredo Cocchi, is co 
templated. At the Humbert [. Theatre, of Rome, “Le V« 
gine,” by Lozzi, will be his montl Reznicel is 
composed a new opera spieg which will b 
produced at Carlsruhe ich nat il opera 
“Nicolas Sabic-Zrinjski,” as been lately pro 
d iced 

27> AG 

For five years past Anton Hartsigen has been engaged 
in an important course of musical lectures in Copenhagen 
During this time he has played all Beethoven's piano 
sonatas and a large part of his chamber music in which 
the piano appears, as well as all Chopin’s and Schumann’s 
piano works Each performance is preceded by an 
analysis of the works in their formal and esthetic aspects 


with the addition of historical and biographical sketches 


This winter he will give six lectures on the history of the 


piano sonata, and with the assistance of some members 
of the Royal Orchestra will render the string sonatas of 
Neri and Corelli, and also works by the following masters 


at 

her . 
suited 
encores 
included 
Adair,” 
Ottawa Daily 


wre 
in recital at Mendelss 


Deccmber 20, at 2 
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lamo Frescobaldi (1583 
bis 1644), Henry André Cl 
Chambonniéres 670), Jean Henri d’Ang 


Claudio Moralu (1532-1604), Gir 


Dumond (1610 16084) impion 


ebert, 


Francois Couperin (1668-1733), Jean Philippe Rameau 
1683-1764), Johann Jakob Froberger (1600-1667), Johan 
Kaspar Kerl (1627-169 Georg Muffat (1635-1704), Jo 
hann Kuhnau (1660-1722), Bernardo Pasquini (1637-1710), 
Georg Philipp Telemann (1681-1767), Johann Sebastian 
Bacl Domenico Zipoli (1675), Fr 

Durant ) and D 1e7 ocariatti (1683 





A Musical Jubilee 


At Hutchinson, Kan., for 1901 Is Now a Certainty. 





formal n for the Kansas Musical 
f 901 was taken November 28, when 
ex e committee, w h w have 
of the ee next yea was elected 
re ed and the tn has been selected 
The meeting was ca t é Mr. Hoagland, J. U 
Browr S d i n, and Wil Bake retary 
One f the ‘ n vl r p Ww regarding ar 
ngement he f the Aud After 1 vas 
ex] ned that there ' fF n this point, 
motion wa t 1 t t ( d be continued 
nd that steps toward organizing for that purpose should be 
iket t mice 
A mmittec nposed of Ed M. Moore, Carr Taylor 
und B. S. Hoaglan pp 1 by the chair to select 
nd report five é e executive committee for the 
co ng year 
The committee reported the r es of J. U. Brown, W 
Y. Morg 9 Pe y, I Handy 1 | I Fearl 
hic c , tee va } ited by the eg rantor and in 
ted take ge nN re ( r ubilee 
Mr. Hoagland will. as he past, work with the executive 
ymumittee as secretary é e€ A con ttee con 
sisting of Messrs. Hoagland. Jewe ind J. W. Bigger was 
ippointed to increase tl t of guarantor 
r S pu sie by e Ne some time ag 
is sele ns made by the re f last year for the next 
st w \ dopte nd w e sent it once 
to the musicians of Kansas 
rT} ving +] nt en 
( A ¢ r | e | ‘ Ange f 
( P S s D rhe 
Sk rk Barr | i 
( I Hig S ese H N N M us 
R N ( I R ‘ N 
( ( I r ( R I 
( D lale ( Leg Rhir I He y Smart 
its ed n 
( | Grad Me ] B n Se Silver 
I lette & ( N 114 
Male © t S r 1 t x n. 1 \ water 
I 0 t I ( I Osg 1 D ed n 
He R H r 
Mixed O . S » Sons | ‘ 
( I Not e W fr I gal Sor Ss 
Dit p , 
S W | | > r er 
€ tior 
Tenor ( e. My Childrer re tive), fr I liga 
Sor y S 1 
I *The (ore er Ss ed a. > t r 
\ Duet.—Conte NY f 
I te Open t nte ts to I iged by gene 
y s Sele ' nte | wing g 
x edasag le Ss He Yel I Mer 
; cities ( t 7 Me Han 
er I W \ y r H i M | 
s It Is I g i t ; 
O God Have M St. I \ Mend 
The instrume ] mu will be 
I P < ! r Pade } Kunkel’s 
R editior 
Pian lue The Dr Fig Presser ed 1, B. Hoff 
Duet r two [ s, ( P E. Pir 
Harold Bauer to Play. 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, will play 


or Tl 


hn Hall 


iternoon 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE ’ ( 
December 8, 1900. } 


1230 Regent Square, 

HE song recital given by the pupils of Mrs 
Ratcliffe-Caperton at School on 

Wednesday evening was a tribute to the un 

tiring efforts and training that that 

of Li bestows on 


ways than one the recital can 


Ogontz 





careful 


representative umperti always 
pupils. In more 


be pronounced a great success 


worthy 


her many 


and 


En 


In a varied program, comprising German, glish 
Italian songs, these young girls displayed a surprising 
knowledge of the art of breathing, clear enunciation and 


on second thoughts, it is not sur- 


Caperton is sure of 


purity of tone—but, 
prising, anyone study 
possessing these three important principles of good sing- 


Among those who took part in the recital were the 


ing under Mrs. 


ing 
Misses Green, Holden, Mathiew, Grant, Dunham, Tuller, 
slunt and Speer. Mrs. Caperton herself contribttted to 
the program by two German songs, mervelous in inter- 
pretation and tone production. The yorng ladies were 
assisted by Miss Weil, pianist; Mr. Gastel, violin and 
‘cello, and Paul O. Volkmann, who is a promising pup?l 
of Mrs. Caperton. This young tenor, of whom I have 
spoken before, is fast gaining a foremost place in the 
ranks of concert singers of this city. His church position 


Mark’s, 
keep him constantly busy 


‘Holy City,’ 


together with his numerous 
On the 
’ to be 


as first tenor at St 
engagements, 


will sing in Gaul’s ‘ 


outside 
23d of the month he 
of the 
night w 
Soci 


Camden churches. 
that of the first concert of the 
this earnest body of amateurs 
on the occasion. One can 
to organization of this 
fact that they do excellent 
The of the 
brilliant soprano, 
, She 
and Variations with the and intelligence 
and in Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,” 
sweetness of her voice was 
She recalled several 


given at 
Thurse 


one 
as 


lay 


Symphony ety, and 
acquitted themselves nobly 
the 


in the 


natural 


the 


overlook faults an 
kind 
work in 


Miss Sara 


realization of 
evening was 

who com- 
Proch’s Air 
that mark 


her second 


most instances soloist 
Cavanaugh, a 
captivated the audience sang 
case 
all her work, 
the 
tageously displayed. 
both selections 
Tuesday a Gabrilowitsch 
recitai. Having exhausted all my adjectives in my report of 
his other little to After 


more impressed with the 


imber, pathetic advan- 


was times 


iiter 


On fternoon gave his second 


s, there remains 


appeara 





say 


is 


each hearing one more anc 
poetry and refinement of his playing 

Mme Suelke and Harold Nason, 
st, were heard at the Drexel Institute on December 6 
fact that the symphony concert fell on the 


to be 


Emma soprano, or- 








gan 





Owing to th 
night I was unable 


sam¢ 


The 


present 


soloists for the two Boston ee concerts on 


the Women’s String C Orchestra yy'x. 


40 SELECTED PROFESSIONALS—Excelient Soloists. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Conductor. FIFTH SEASON. 


AVAILABLE JANUARY OR APRIL EASTERN STATES. 
Among the founders and patrons of this orchestra are Mrs. Elizabeth Cad 
Mr. Wm. C. 


Miss Rockefeller, 


‘aie and Wednesday evenings are Madame Ternina 
Proctor, an American pianist. Verily this 
this last the field 


and George W. 
the age of 
being twenty-six years old. 

the Choral Society, under the direction of Henry Gor- 


is pianists, one on 


young 


don Thunder, will give their first concert on December 
‘The Messiah” being the work to be performed. At the 
second concert of the society the “Damnation of Faust” 
will be sung. 
Friday night the second concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will take place, followed on the next evening 
by that of the Mendelssohn Club 


DomMINGA LyNcH Souper. 


Two Hundred Organ Recitals. 


F anyone the 
progress that music has made in the United States 
it could be furnished 


needed fre sh evidence of marvelous 


within the last fifty years, 





the lines that are to follow. Up to fifty years ago, 
1850, there had been no organ or any other kind of re- 
citals given on the American continent. A few years 
after that date Dr. William Mason inaugurated in the 
United States the piano recital, as we know it to-day; 
that is, an entire program of piano music. 

The organ recital is a product of still later develop- 
ment, and it was confined to large cities in the East. 
Within the last twenty-five years the system of building 
church and concert organs has been well-nigh revolu 


Tonal and mechanical improvements have gone 
hand, until the pipe of 
1900 is the peer of any instrument in the world 

The organ recital occupies a large place in the Western 
in the old and 


tionized. 


forward ‘hand in American organ 


community, perhaps more so now than 





“effete” East. So, while it is a somewhat startling state- 
ment to anyone not fully informed as to the growth of 
musical taste in the West, it is nevertheless true that in the 


territory bounded by Illinois, Utah, Nebraska and Texas, 
there have been given during the last six years over 200 


organ recitals. 

This was the work of one young man, not yet out of 
the twenties, Edwin Vaile McEntyre, of St. Louis, who 
was trained for his lifework as organist, pianist and com- 
poser by E. M. Bowman, the well-known New York 


theory. In these recitals Mr. 


the 


teacher of piano, organ and 


McIntyre has played many of most important organ 


works, classic and modern, beside original transcriptions 
of orchestral work. Besides these 200 recitals and more, 
he has filled the most responsible church positions in 
St. Louis as organist or as organist and director of the 


as a teacher 


memorized; 


choir, and conducted a lucrative practice 
His entire teaching and recital 
f rooms at 4135 Delmar ave- 


music 


programs are 


he occupies a studio suite 
fully equipped with grand pianos 
thoroughly 


1 . 1: 
nue, Clavier, il- 


brary and every accessory to artistic and 


scholarly work as a teacher of piano and 
Six years ago he began as organist at the Second Bap- 


theory 


tist Church, where, as a boy in Knickerbockers, years be- 
fore that, he first came under the influence of E. M. Bow- 
man, then organist and director of the choir in that 
church, famous at that time, as it still is, for its church 
music. After playing there a short time young MclIn- 
tyre was “beguiled” to the First Presbyterian Church, 
long renowned for its music through the artistic ama- 
teur direction of H. M. Blossom; then to the fash- 
ionable Church of the Messiah, and finally back to his 
old love, the Second Baptist, where he is likely to re 


main a promiment factor in what is recognized generally 
Mr. McIntyre has edited a 
and has in 


Louis. 
for ese J purposes, 


as the best choir in St 


number of pane pieces f 


Agents. 132 West 85th Street. 
Stanton, Mrs. K . Gould, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. C. H. Ditson, 
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HERWOOD, 


America’s Greatest Pianist. 


CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 


C. F. KING, 
MANAGER, 
5 East (4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





AUGUSTA 
— 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 
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American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 





Exclusive Managers for Middle States: 


preparation for this season a series of weekly lecture-re- 
citals on the operas to be sung in St. Louis by the Castle 
Square Company. Looking back over the course which 
has led to such a splendid success for so young a man it 
must be evident that three factors have entered into the 
combination: Generous endowment talent, indomit- 
able pluck and energy and masterly instruction and coun- 


of 


sel. Mr. Bowman recognized MclIntyre’s talent, ambi- 
tion and power to work while he was yet a youth. When 
Mr. Bowman came to New York from St. Louis he 


kept him 
He was a member of his own 


brought the boy with him, and for five years 
directly under his own eye. 
family and as a son. He has come up to a noble estate 
the of his teacher 
and the respect of the community in which he lives. Like 
many others whom Mr. he plays the 
piano like a His 
touch and style are employed 
at the 


as a musician, and enjoys confidence 


Bowman has trained, 


pianist and the organ like an organist. 
to the 


his knowledge and interpretation of the 


idiomatic instrument 


moment; 


literature pertaining thereto are authoritative and in 
spiriting. At the conclusion of his studies with Mr. Bow- 
man he passed with honors the piano as well as the or- 
gan examination before the American College of Mu 
sicians, together with the theory and pedagogic papers 


pertaining thereto. 


Dannreuther Subscription Concert. 


N Thursday evening, November 22, the 


of chamber music subscription concerts was given 


first of a series 


by Mr. and Mrs, Gustav Dannreuther at 306 West Seventy 
sixth street, and the beautiful music rooms were thronged 
with people well known in the musical and literary circles 
of New York. Following is the program, which was ar- 
tistically interpreted and elicited much enthusiasm 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, op. 38.... Rheinberger 
TD dntadddeupadenccibalebadsdaxdnenboubercnniees I te 
Canzonetta ....... bpbeSROwK OV de oweNseNeénveneeddsonsesee D’ Ambrosi 
Concerto for two vivlins...... OTT T TCT TOTTI TTT TTT TTT TT Back 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ’cel Op. 47 Se man 

Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, piano; Gustav Danr er, v n 

Josef Kovarik, violin and viola; Emil Schenck, ‘ce 
Mr. and Mrs. Dannreuther were assisted by Emil 


Schenck, cellist, and Josef Kovarik, who played the viola 


parts in the quartets and second violin in the Bach double 
Concerto. 

Among the numerous subscribers to these musicals are: 
Mrs. Irving Putnam, Mrs. E. L. Blakeman, Mr Mrs 
Richard Colgate, Madame Torpadi Bjorksten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Wayland, 
Dr. Charles Lewis, L. G. Chaffin, Dr. Byard, Mrs, Custer, 
Mr. and Mrs Howard Tracy Cornwell, Mr. and Mrs 
George Putnam, Miss Woodman and many others 

The next concert will take place December 18 

Durno Recital at Madison, Wis. 
ISS JEANETT DURNO, the pianist, gave a re- 
cital recently at Madison, Wis., and the subjoined 


press tributes attest the great success of her appearance: 





Miss Durno as a pianist was fully up to the expectations of tl 
audience, and her command over the instrument was displayed 
her excellent technic. The markable strength of her fir and 

ght wrist was at once apparent, and the clear cut tone and musica 
interpretation charmed her hearers. She was able t part the 
dash and enthusiasm required for Liszt's Rhapsodie, N 12, and 
eceived an encore on his “La Campanella.” Her work on t 
lighter and more delicate numbers, as, for instance, “The Mu 
Box,” was delightful, indeed.—Madison Democrat 

Miss Durno, the pianist, gave great delight. In am sus and 

ght renditions alike she excels.—Wisconsin State Journa 
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Important Decision. 


Also Applying Otherwise. 


RS. A. K. VIRGIL, the head of the Virgil Piano 
School, entered suit recently against the Virgil Piano 
Clavier Company for maintaining a piano school within its 
corporate business. The following decision in the case 
has just been rendered in a special term of the Supreme 
Court, Judge Leventritt, It is interesting to others besides 
the two parties engaged and it is worth careful study: 
Virgil, &c., v. Virgil Practice Clavier Company—The 
plaintiff, a stockholder in the defendant corporation, seeks 


restrain it from maintaining a piano school in connec- 


te 
tion with its business on the ground that it is ultra vires 
The defendant is a manufacturing corporation organized 
under the general law of 1848 for “the manufacture and 
sale of instruments designed for practice and instruction in 
playing the piano and other instruments having 
keyboard, and of any instrument, appliance or 
lich may be used for such practice and instruc- 


tion, whether independently or in connection with musica 





instruments or with instruments designed for practi 
only.”” Under this charter provision the defendant has 
manufactured and sold what is known as the Virgil Prac 
tice Clavier—an instrument designed for the better teach- 
ing of piano playing. It consists ordinarily of the usual 
seven-octave piano keyboard, but the keys themselves are 
toneless except for two sets of clicks, one sounding as the 
key is struck, the other as it is released. It is also pro 
vided with a mechanical contrivance by which the pressure 
on the keys- that iS, the resistance they offer to the mus 
cular energies of the fingers—may be regulated. It is un 
nested of 


disputed that the Clavier is an invaluable adjunct it 


I 
ting the pianist in acquiring proficiency of tech 


The parties are not in agreement as to the value of the 


invention in facilitating instruction in the higher branches 
of harmony, counterpoint and musical form, and it must 


be admitted that the evidence does not remove natural 


doubts in the lay mind as to the eficacy of the Clavier in 
that direction. The defendants, however, claim to have a 
piano system, more intellectual and analytical than other 
systems of piano teaching; that an understan 


the science of harmony, counterpoint and musical form 





are essential for the proper teaching and propagation of 
that system, and that Clavier itself is an indispensable 
part of that instruction. It may be conceded as proved 
in this case that the Clavier is valuable, primarily, in the 
teaching of the mechanical side of the technic of piano 


playing, as distinct from the so-called technic of emotion 
or expression, and that the claims made for it as aiding 
nstruction on such points as accent, rhythm, staccato and 


egato touch, proper tonal and time values, memorizing, 





tl use ol the members in playing—fingers, wrists 

s, mus nerves—have been tantiated to the 
extent of showing that the Clavier can accomplish those 
results. And, though its efficacy in the other directions 
is not so apparent, the claim cannot be disregarded in 
determining whether the establishment of the music school 


was ultra vires inasmuch as the real test here is not so 
much whether the Clavier can accomplish all that is 

aimed for it, as it is whether the defendants honestly 
had reason to believe that it could It appears that the 
invention owned by the defendant corporation was new 
and novel, and that obstacles were encountered in its 
introduction, primarily in the form of the prejudice ex- 
sting in the minds of teachers and students against 
use of a toneless instrument. In order to overcome this 
prejudice and to bring the invention to public notice, the 
company sought to create a market for its wares by 
teaching, lecturing and advertising, and as a part of its 
general scheme established the school, the continuance 
of which the plaintiff now seeks to enjoin. Its prospectus 
declares that the study of the piano to be the specialty, 
but also offers courses in organ, theory, harmony, mu 
sical history, art of mental and physical control and cog 
nate subjects. It appears that the plaintiff has likewise 
maintained a piano school where instruction on the 
Clavier has been given, that it has promoted the sale of 
the Clavier, and that, since the establishment of the de- 
fendants’ school, there has been a slight increase over 
the previous year in the average monthly sales of instru 
ments in this country. On all the facts presented, I do 
not think that a case of ultra vires has been established 
Transactions beyond the corporate powers as defined by 
the charter are ultra vires, and void (Taylor, Private Cor- 


& Eng. Ency. of L., 355). But what is incidental to the 
purpose for which a corporation is created, is not pro 
hibited (1 Morawetz, Corporations, sec. 320). The range 
of incidental powers has been steadily enlarged under the 


growing exigencies of complicated modern commercial 





relations. It has been pointed out t 





ultra vires ori; at a time when nearly all corpora 
tions were created for public purposes, and that there 


is slight reason why it should ever have been applied to 





private corporations more than to indiv 


partnership (Holm v. Claus Lipsius Brew. Co., 21 App 











Div., 204; 5 Thomp. Corp., sec. 5,971). The modern rule 
has been recently well stated by Justice Beekman t 
“If [the] act is one which is wiul in itself and not 
otherwise prohibited, is done for the purpose serving 
corporate ends and is reasonably tributary to the promo 
tion of those ends, in a substant I not in r r 
or fanciful sense, it may be fairly considered withit arter 
1 st t Sf nwa Nor » ~ 
powers (Steinway v. Steinway & . 17 Lis 47 
A very broad statement f the rule has been made 
Koehler Co. v. Reinheimer (26 App. Div., 1), where it 
is said: “So far as the peop l ther a 
corporation shall make one ! t or another, s ng 
is it advance he purposes tor which tl rporation was 
organized, is olutely unimportat I e1 has 
come to be d down tl ex is I ed by law 
trading rporations et I power to make a 
such contracts as w further the s of their atior 
I t rdt } — 

and their dealings in this regard may b kenet thos 

in individu seeking t p t same en 

(at p. 5) Applying tl ber I ples m of the 
opit that ‘ meee 
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S. G. Pratt’s Pupils’ Concert. 


: i pupils of the West End Private S$ l of Mu 
of which S. G. Pratt is the principal, gave their fir 


concert Friday evening, Ds nber 7, at 17 Vest Eighty 


rhe pupils taking part in the program were Misses Eve 
lyn and Louise Thomas, who made their debut most su 
cessfully; the Misses Sophie and Beatrice Goodman, Miss 
Beatrice Brower, Miss Regina Sicher, who played w 
much grace and artistic finish a ( pin mazurka a1 
Henselt’s “Gondola”; Miss Lulu Eggleston and Master 
Thibault. A pleasant social reunion followed 


Sight Singing Exhibitions. 


PUBLIC exhibition and demonstration of the results 
attained after a short time by the study of the Galir 


Paris-Chevé method of sight singing will be given by Wi 
liam A. Luyster at his studios, 847 d 848 Carnegie Hall 
on Friday, December 14, at 4 p. m 

Free lessons will also be given t ill interested The 


be December 14, 18 and 21, at 4 p. m 


porations, sec. 265; Green’s Brice Ultra Vires, 41; 27 Am, dates of same w 


Cablegram from London. 


Lonpvon, December 4, 1900 
Editors Musical Courter, New York 
ME. ELEANOR CLEAVER, contralto, sang 
splendidly here to-day, with real success, in 
a song recital at St. James’ Hall, assisted by Leon- 


N. VERT. 


ard Borwick. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. 


PROGRAMS 


New YorK THurRSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 13, 1900 


Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 ; Brahms 
Concer f plat 1A lor, Op. 54 Schumann 
From B emias GU ve d Meadow I n the 

Symp I My ( ry Smetana 

Overture t Ta ‘ Wagner 
» Ussip G ‘ 

New York, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I5 
Symphony No. 2, in | i Pp. 35 G ark 
Concer r Vv Brahms 

(By an € I € r es i.) 
Wve et | Ure f Aes Ss, op. 0 Taneyeff 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 Liszt 
(Scored by Karl Muller-Berghaus.) 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, MARCH and APRIL, I90OI1. 


Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 
138 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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Richmond. 


RICHMOND, Va., November 23 


HE three 
work of the 
man’s Club, 

Church, 
Tyrolean Troupe. 
\t the Woman’s Club Miss Jean Foss, 


concerts 


CORRESPONDENCE 


which broke the ordinary routine 
music clubs were the recital at the Wo- 
another for the benefit of Grove 
recently burned, and a third given by the Royal 


of Boston, 









Church Quartet, one 
Miller’s Wooing.” 
Miss Ragland, Miss Taylor, 


Polk Miller also took part in this musical program, and, 
as usual, aroused and entertained the audience thoroughly. 


The Blues’ Band and the Ac 
1900 orchestral numbers. 
: ‘ The men and women who 
tive gathering at the Young 
Avenue Hall. 
Miss Myra 
Emma Meier. 


Bennett, 
was 


of the best in the city, sang “The 
The members 


Not only was the singing enjoyed, but the national 
costumes were also admired. 
and an 


Harris’ 
of this quartet are 


Mr. Gordon and Mr. Hunter. will hear. 
Garden,” 


ademy Orchestra supplied the 


direction at the Wa 
of January 3, when a large and representative audience 
in addition to the above work, 
and violin selections by David Mannes, violinist. 
Prominent vocalists who took part in the original pro- 





Idorf-Astoria on the afternoon 


“In a Persian 


ductions of the cycles will again form the quartets. 


sang at the concert given by 


the Royal Tyrolean Troupe were greeted by an apprecia- 


Men’s Christian Association 


There was a vocal solo by 


instrumental solo by Miss 
, on the 








make a two months’ 





Winderstein. 


ERR HANS WINDERSTEIN and the Leipsic Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will arrive here about March 26 


Kaiser Wilhelm 


der Grosse. The orchestra will 


tour in the United States, under the 











the singer on Monday afternoon. Miss Foss has a fine, The Ladies’ Matinee Musical met Friday afternoon. The 
rich contralto, her singing is intelligent always and she following was the program: management of Mrs. Norma Knipfel, who managed some 
has “warm, sumptuous tones. Miss Roberta Y. Allen A paper on The Sonata by Miss Dillard. of the European tours for Herr Hans Winderstein’s or- 
was violinist, and Mrs. William H. Adams, accompanist. Sonata Pastorale........... Suethteasiideansstinedeassieomiieke Beethoven 
r es a ‘ Miss Zelle Minor chestra. 
lhe program was as follows: DEE ctncenteninvecesutoasecesvialeaeeneseniente Bach oo 
The Little Red Lark (old Irish)........ccccccccocccosesceeses Disa, “TI scons. o<crencinctectestn kc idee seceee Handel — ‘. ; : dyn S 
Were My Love With Wings Provided.........-ssssscccceeens- “pyieg A gl SF Renate sah Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the Brooklyn Saenger- 
Deer Love, Whee tb THING ATG. cccccccccvcccessoccvesess RATEIET ~ RUIINIGUD "5.5 aciacan nassingpeukaemeenminmiaaes eaniedalantauatiaiedeiiainidae Beethoven bund, will present at the next concert before the Brooklyn 
Ich Liebe Dich deem iduebeheekaudcennededetedndeasieecanetoareil Grieg Miss Helen Stevens m . a ect 4 
O cessate di Piagarmi......... - Scarlatti il Bic sade ven cemenbasaveaeuaae ee aioe cia maaictiod Brockway Institute, Richard Strauss’ choral work, “Schlact Ge- 
Junger Wunsch (with violin). - Hensche Miss Dillard, Miss Stevens. - 7 oN , e 
NOD Mt MIEN ncn.c<knke vexpncdacinbnatooorssccwesebohesbaasal Korbay MHB sang, No. I, Op. 45. 
The Swan Bent Low (Long Ago, Sweetheart)............. M: = r — = ET A RE 
BE on 6.6000 6kn  d26dedeerscedootessisuccesicsensocessEseososete Chadwic a 
Calan as the Wighit....sccoscecccocccce — FELIX FOX, 
EE EE. on. cocdeuensdeseneaeeneeet jrahms “ ” . 
T ma Folksongs (with violin)..........-ssee8 one , The Daisy Chain. Piano, 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying (with violin).......... ----Nevin se z . . 

“s “a “agit ; ae Mj LREADY Victor Harris has received numerous re- Steinert Hall, Bestea. 

: “oncer < place z ie Academy. Miss : ¢ f : , > vs >K 

CG ag — Mee I pe me ding Mrs Paceatt "tegnala quests to give performances of Liza Lehmann’s Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 

ray Kagiand, MISS Llilé aging ls etl ee a = iad ‘ Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Frank Cunningham, Conway Gordon, Mr. Hunter and Daisy Chain. As previously announced, the first pres Rectale~ Chamber Consrts~ Soca tA 

Jardelex were the soloists The Second _B — entation of this song cycle will take place under Mr. Studio : 131 Tremont Street Boston. 


Mr. 


London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Batablished by the Cerporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 


guages taught. rn 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. . 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and | 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 








6d. per term 





COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accep ed for recitalsand concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specialiy prepared for recitals and | 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. | 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., Londoa. 





Second | 


| 
LIEBLING, | 








MME. MORIANI, 


rivate Academy for Voice Training and School | 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style | 
and the Different Rapertnires. 
Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 
Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANI 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 

18 Earw’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 

Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1. | 
For prospectus “eo to the Secretary, | 
| 





Speakers 








2, Clifton Maida Hill, London, W. 


TE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, | 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW VORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


MORGAN STRING QUARTETTE 


Miss GERALDINE MORGAN. 
Mr. EUGENE BOEG\ER, 
MR. FRITZ SCHAEFER. 

Mr. PAUL MORGAN 

Cc. B. CHILTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 
HERBERT H EMING Ww ‘AY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 
Italian School 


MANAGEMENT : 








Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
PERCY T. HEMUS, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 


128 West 64th Street, New York. 


_MME. IDA LURIG, 


| E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


| Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. | 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 4 
scén: 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 
French Language Obligatory. 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


SCHOOL. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
woo Av de Villiers, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mute. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 








solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- ec. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. | 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


| MonsigEuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Lee M. Falcke 


Seems English, German and Span 
dress: 169 Avenue Viaor = Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. | 
TROCADERO. | 

aa rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 


| Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mag. ED. COLONNE, | 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, | 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 











43 rue de Berlin, nan 


| 
| 
MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. } 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR = CHANT. 
Chaussée d’ *Antinn a 
Mise-en-scéne. 








Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. | 











PARIS, 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. | 





Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and nicom- 
paniment. 10 Rue Froidevaux, Paris. 








| MLLE. MARTINI, | 


Artiste Opera, O Comiqu Theatre Lyriqu 
Professor of Mime. " 


| (Champs Elysees), 


_Mrs HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 








A NEW WORK. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


By D. KIMON, 
(Private Lessons ) 10 Rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice — 
Répertoire. Four cangyaees, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 








| SAL DELLA 


Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 Rue Euler, Paris. 





VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio : 189 Van Buren St., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Pup.ls prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
88 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 


Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 
Piano and Theory. 
M DET IER, Organist of St. 


GASTON Francis 


29 Boulevard de Batignolles. | 
| 


SHANNAH CUMMING 


SOPRANO. 
| Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. : 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 
| Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
| Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture, 

* THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


HOBART SMOCK, 





ROBUST TENOR, 
45 West 32d St., New York. 


| | Telephone, 2283 Madison Square 


FRIEDRICH VOELKER, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Concerts, Recitals, lastruction. 
STLDIO: 69 West 104th Street, NEW YORK. 
CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist 


| Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72a Street, New York. 





Xavier's Church, 148 West 14th Street. New York. | 





THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- 
SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
bees’ Harmony, Composition. 
uition per Term, $15 to $50. 


ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Baenger Pupil.) 


Piano Classes. 
W. E BassetTr. 











Wms. RUSSELL 


Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80t« 8t., New York, 
} PHONE: 537 RIVERSIDE. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pian'st and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New, York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND pPusecas. THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
600 Springdale Ave., East C Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. CHARLES S&S. HARDY, 
Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. | 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 

















Silent interpretation, stage business, 
Pantomime, etc. 


87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 








| MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 true de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
miss HARRIET A. HALE 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters, 





/'EDUARD HERRMANN 
Solo Violinist and Instructor. 

Also classes for ensem' le and quartet playing 
Address : 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
Instruction—Piano. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
"Cellist. 


Address care of L. 
Astor Court 








M. RUBEN, 
New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA C. KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Coacertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














JENNIE FOELL, 





| 





Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenu ue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 

St., Philadelphia 











Studie : 15 North 14t 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman a 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











_THE MUSICAL COURIER. 















HAMILTON PIANOS— 





BALDWIN PIANO 


SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 








STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesreoms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 

















Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 














Agency Founded 1879. “ diploma and generally cultured, 
having t highest reputs r r Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 

ERMANN LPP, | Soe. oe eae 
e@ celve ing ladies for board d chaperonage who 
me Dresden for stud The purest a 
nay M “ 4 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasee 1 families a welcomed References dpaanied. % 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manayer Philh DRESDEN. 
monic Concerts. Berlin: the new Subs« " ss family Pe ! Highly recommended 
. in p Ret d mfortable home Chaperonage by «a 
tion Concerts Ha } tivated Englist lady wit l © experience 
] 3erli t ad nd a thorough knowledge f ermat Ad 
Hall, Berlin iress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dreate 
Sole representative ot mast d 
ing artists, viz Joachtm, d’Albert, Staven 7 
hagen, Mme _ Carrefo, Mile. Klee»erg MOLLY VON KOT 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manag rer 
of the American tours of Josef Hof in OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasat 


Director of the Dresden K 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR., 2C: 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
onservatory 


Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20! 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Appiy for Catalogue. 


CHARLES G. THOMAS 


London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist 


Royal Church of St. George, Berlin 1D “DD ’ 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ETC \RETTE STEPANOFF, 
Specialties ice Use and Applied Counter , 
int Festinonial s from Jadassohn and others , tot te rs vermany 
Studio: Marburger Str 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W Bismarck Strasse, 72A 





CONSERVATORY OF FUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/1Y 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), wig eapeaircschaeG 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H oldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADI MY Dr me gay Dr. i Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts) Jul us bn ieban Mrs Gall y Dehnicke (act Artisti Adviser smbersinger 
Franz Bets. Ir ‘ - Conservatory: C. Ar 180 rge, Ph Scharwenka ‘Pro Rover Schar- 
wenka, Imperial and "Bu 5 ( | t "Ww Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Oi aaboth Ye 
riane) ‘Daiji ic, Gruenberg woe S« harweake- Stresow (v fan Lier ‘ Grunicke rgar 
Goldschmidt Mis ss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA sU CHER, Vocal! and Mus Dram ati Te > aC ioe 


Prospectus gratis H 8 for application, 4 t 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED isso 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie ), Berlin, S. 
Reyal Professor GUSTAV HOLLABNDER, Director 





cf 
wv. 





te ten Dev all ber he of PER ATI AND DRAMATI SCHOO 
( 7 gf Stag R HE STR Al 1 s estra 
8 SEMINARY s t ng f He RUS SCI ELEMENTARY 
PIANC "AND V LIN SCH 
Principa " 1 HARM( NY AND IMPOSITILON—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzne Prof. E 
Taubert LNO ~ ma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed. 
liczka, A. Papend Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Poh A. & ann, Pr« E. E Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor “in ) aende r, Ernst Lochbrunner SIN Frau Pr Selma Nicklass Kemp 
ner, Mme. Bl anche Core Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 
OPERATIC AND DRAM \TI S—Felix Ehri VIOLIN—Lady Halle (W a No orman-Neruda 
Prof. Gustav Ho laender, Berr a Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmanr I O—Heinrich 
Kiefer ge HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz IRGAN Otte Dienst R et 
harges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 mark 20 Annually 
Prospectuses may | bt ed tl igh t nsery I s ved t t ( 8s 
tion hours fror ‘ t Pp. a 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSI 
Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD sia 
Winter idre 
465 Lexington Aver NI YORI Addr vest St., Ne 
summer address 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS oo vo 
L\TLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer, | LEWIS BROWNI 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | - : ntinn ; 
Harmony. MUSICAL DIRI T R 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin rhre Cond or 
| e manual pipe orgar ' for le ns 





130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. and practice 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


e of Artistic 


st, the singer, the teacher 


Highest ty; Instruments 


For the piani 


the student, the conservatory, the co 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Tue Musica Cot 


Factory at 


REFERENCE : The Editor-in-Chief of RIER 


CARL FISCHER, &® #10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


London, Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments 
BUPT Paris (Evette & Schefter), 











Ltd., 


and Rey 


Sole Agen $c SSON & CO., 

specia r ent 
aoweed ‘Reed instruments 

E RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos. 

THEOD. H, HEBERL BIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna. Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer ot Genuine Italian Strings 

Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 


World Re- 


resentative fo r 








Cc. FISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instruments in the market, at the lowe e 
C PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for sir excellent qualities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known makers 
MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin 
eter hee | —— a aS one b — eds of other altie 
fn ely setistac ry 
TE omplet k of ported Sheet Music and Books 

MUSIC | PUBLISHER and IMPOR A, Acoe! Lessbepeenenten 

-°* A monthly pr € n the interes the sical profes 

1 its each cx 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


1s? 





(ERSTaBLisBED 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. - 1 ¢ cit nity, as well as 
‘ an ente t any time during 
e, \ © P , . let R AN MMER ERM 
\ e her r " ¢ in e 
— Er . ¢ pursue 
i t . ire - e D 
‘ re 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fewrth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cinetnnati, Ohse 





/taly. 


CHEV. CH. went CAZZULANI, 


Director 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


¢ ear 


& Via Rondirelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO."’ 


he most esteemed agency in Italy 
The journal most widely circulated 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


S Melba. Nor AT ate Italiar 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, . ri! included 
Florence, Italy. , ee Aaa se 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 


— |... 


e 7 v 
STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaran ty 
. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. ee Oe 


‘S 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ‘ 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. pains 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 




















WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenue. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avennc 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


i Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Piano Case and 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


“fC TIMBALLE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
; NEW YORK, 


HE CE LEBRA’ r ED OS eC 




















Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and ose . j 
pl ANOS appe al to the most critical musical taste, and 


are ré icy more favorable comment to-day than 
Are at present os Preferred by | 2”) other oie f piano offered to the pu ylic. 

, S) 4 Their lies features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
the Most : the Leading ‘ / 





= ° 7) | Character of Tone, Sy mpathetic and Responsive Touch, 
f opular and at om ° y Artists. pee ee & 
y- Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature, 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS ~4 é 
y ‘ si a aia = 0 Boyls Street, Bos , lass. 
SOHMER BUII DING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, /lass 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 











4 


